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White Radio Bill | 
Passed in House 


By 218-124 Vote| 


Measure Endorsed by Various 
Interests Would Require All 
' Stations to Obtain Fed- 
eral Licenses. 


Slander Punishment 
Amendment Defeated 





Many Powers Vested in Secretary 
of Commerce, Author Seeks 
Prevention of 


Monopoly. 
[Radio—White Bill—1994.] 
The White bill for the regulation of 
radio in the United States and its pos- 


session passed the House Monday by a 
vote of 218 to 124. It now goes to the 
Senate, 

Before the bill was passed there was a 
separate vote on the amendment 
Rep. Blanton, Abilene, Texas, (Dem.), 
to penalize slander over the radio 
not only in the States where broadcast 
but also where received. In committee 
ofthe whole the House Saturday agreed to 
the amendment but in the House Monday 
the Blanton amendment was _ stricken 
from the bill by a vote of 287 to 57. 

The bill requires a license from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for use or operation 
of any radio broadcasting apparatus by 
any person, firm or corporation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce or where within 
a State its effect of transmission would be 
to interfere with interstate or foreign 
commerce. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to classify stations and opera- 
tors, assign wave lengths, determine loca- 
tions and classes of stations, establish five 
areas or zones to be served, make regula- 
tions to prevent interference between sta- 
tions. 


OL 


Powers Given President. 

The President would be empowered tn 
time of war to close any radio station and 
to suspend or amend any regulations ap- 
plying, to any or all of ‘the stations. al 
stations owned and operate) by the United 
Btates except mobile stations of the United 
States Army and all other stations on 
land. and sea will have special call .etters 
designated by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Licenses are granted to run not exceeding 
five years. All paid-for matter broadcast 
must be announced as paid for or fur- 
nished by the firm, company or corpora- 
tion furnishing the broadcasting station 
such payment or, valuable consideration. © 

The biil creates the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to sit at Washington. If enacted, 
it would become law within 60 days after 
its approval. 

The — bill, author, Representative 
White, Lewiston, Me. (Rep.), told the 
House, has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, charged for fourteen 
years with the administration of existing 
radio law; the indorsement of the ama- 
teurs of the Country, speaking through 
their national organization, the American 
Radio Relay Association; the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, the United 
States Shipping Board, the Director of 
Naval Communications, the Coast Guard 
Service of ‘the Treasury Department, the 
Signal Corps of the Armyy, and others. 
It also conforms, he said, in large measure 
to the recommendations of the Fourth Na- 
tional Radio Conference, held in Wash- 
ington last November. 


Power of Revocation. 

In asserting Federal jurisdiction over all 
phases of radio communication insofar as 
such communications constituted or affects 
interstate or foreign commerce, Mr. White 
said “this is but declaratory of existing 
law but the assertion is important to give 
notice to all of the principle and of the 
Congressional purpose to maintain it and 
to exercise its pajvers_ thereunder.” 
Power, not conferred existing law, to 
revoked licenses for proper causes and 
to ih ke revocation mandatory in particu- 
lar cases, is carried in the bill. 

The anti-monopoly provisions were thus 
outlined by Mr. White to the House: 


its 


“The bill carries many provisions to 
prevent monopoly in radio communi 
cation.. All laws of the United States 


relating to monopolies and agreements in 
restraint of trade are made applicable in 
terms to the ratio industry and to inter- 
state and foreign communication by radiv. 
The giving of rebates or other preferences 
by common carriers is prohibited by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission acts, 
which apply to common carriers engaged 
in transmission by radio. The provisions 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act applies to 
radio companies as well as to others. Un- 
fair practices by radio companies as for- 
bidden by the Federal Trade Commission 
act to the same extent that all others are 
forbidden to engage therein. 

“In addition to -the foregoing provi- 
sion, the Secretary is directed to refuse 
a license to any applicant found guilty 
by any Federal court of monopolizing or 
attempting to monopolize radio communi- 
cation after this act takes effect. The 
Secretary is further authorized in grant- 
ing licenses for foreign communication to 
impose such terms and conditions as may 
be imposed upon cable companies under 
the cable landing license act. 

“In the event any licensee is found 
guilty of a violation of our anti-trust 
statutes by a court, the court is author- 
ig A Rin addition to other penalties, to de- 
cre a revocation of the license. Viola- 





(Continued on Page 15, Column 6.] 








Cap 


per Bill Favored 


By Senate Committee 


Cooperative Farm Groups 
Could Join Boards of Trade 


If Measure Passes. 


[Agriculture—Cooperative Marketing 
—1976.] 

Agreement to report favorably the 
Capper bill to permit cooperative 
groups to join boards of trade was 
reached at an executive session of 
the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry ™ Monday. 

The committee decided to hold a 
further executive committee meeting 
Tuesday at which time it will hear 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the Haugen bill to create 
a division of cooperative marketing 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Capper bill permits coopera- 
tive groups, as such, to hold mem- 
berships on boards of trade and to 
rebate commissions on products con- 
signed for sale. 

Consideration of the Brookhart 
bill to appropriate $250,000,000 for an 
agricultural export corporation will 
follow action of the Haugen bill, it 
was announced. 


$15,000,000 Bond 


Issue Is Allowed 


Florida East Coast 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


| 


Grants Application on the 
Grounds Stated. 


(Rairoads—Florida East Coast 
Bonds—1945.] 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Monday issued its report in Finance 
Docket No. 6327, granting authority to 
the Florida Bast Coast Railway to issue 
$15,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, series A, to be 
sold at not less than 95 per cent of par 
and accrued interest, and the 
used for the purposes stated in 
port. 
The full text of the report by Division 
Commissioners Meyer, 


Railway 


proceeds 
the re- 


4, Eastman, and 


Woodlock, “ollows: 
The Florida ast Coast Railway ‘Com- 
pany, @ commen carrier by railroad en- 


gaged in interstate commerce, 
epplied’ for authority under section ta 
of the ‘nterstate: commerce act to issue 
$15,000,000 of its first and refunding mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series <A. 
No objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

Details of Proposal. 

Under the provisions of clause (a), sub- 
division 4, part B, section 2, article three, 
of the first and refunding mortgage, $25, 
900,000, principal amount, of bonds may 
be issued to- provide 
or payment of an 


has duly 


for 
equal 


reimbursement 
amount of ex- 
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Surety Company 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


State Commission 


| violation of Section 


| New Mexico, for services rendered in other | 





Case Upheld in: 


Supreme Court | 


Of Maryland Allowed to 
Operate in New | 
Mexico. | 





Sought Expulsion 





Objection Was That Corporation 
Was Paying Commission to 
Persons Outside State of 

New Mexico. | 


[Corporations—2001.] } 
Kidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland won its appeal in the Supreme 
Court of the 


The 


United States on Monday 


against J. M. Luna, Chairman, and Hugh 
Wiliams and Bonifacio Montoya, members 
of the State Corporation Commission of 
New Mexico, involving the cancellation by 
the State Corporation Commission of its 
right to do business in the State of New 


Mexico. The decision of the Federal Court 
for the District of New Mexico was re- | 
j versed by the Supreme Court of the | 


United States, Associate Justices McRey- 
nolds, Brandeis and Sanford dissenting. 
The Fidelity & Deposit Co., filed an ac- 
tion in the Federal Court for the District 
of New Mexico to enjoin the enforcement 
of Section 2820 of the New Mexico code of 
1915, regulating surety companies doing 
business in New Mexico. On April, 30, 
1924, the District Court dismissed the \bill 
without handing down an opinion. The 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., which is a Mary- 
land corporation, paid commissions to its 
agents in other states for services ren- 
dered In connection with the procurement 
of business made. written and placed in 
New Mexico. The Bank Examiner of the | 
State of New Mexico contended that such 
payments by the company constituted a 
2820 of the Code of | 
New Mexico, and requested the State Cor- 
poration Commission to cancel the right of | 
the company to do business in New Mex- 
ico. 

The Commission granted this request | 
and suspended the right of the Fidelity | 
and Deposit to do business in New Mexico 
for a period of one year. 

Constitutional Question. 

The constitutional 
was as follows: 

“Can the State of New Mexico expel 
from the State a foreign surety corpora- 
tion for the sole reason that the corpora- 
tion makes payments of commissions to 
its agents in other States, not residents of | 


question involved 





States in connection with the procure- 
ment of business (i. e. contracts) made 
(Continued on Page 15, Column 5.] 











House Body Approves 
Navy Promotion Bill 


Committee on Naval Affairs 
Reports Bill to Equal 
Officers’ Advancement. 


[Navy Officer's Promotion—2004.] 


The bill equalizing the promotion 


of officers of the staff corps of the 
Navy with line officers “was reported 
the 


on Naval Affairs Monday. 

Future advancements, under the 
bill, to the ranks of rear admiral,.- 
captain, and commander in the Medi- 
cal, Supply, Chaplain, Construction; 
Civil Engineer, and Dental Corps of 
the Navy shall be by selection from 
staff officers of the next lower rank 
in the corps concerned. 

New commissions for staff officers 
will bear the same date of rank as 
those for the running mates in the 
line. Officers having the same rank 
and .date of precedence shall take- 
precedence in the following order: 
Line officers, medical officers, officers 
of the supply corps, chaplains, naval 
. constructors, civil engineers, and den- 
tal officers. 


favorably by House Committee 





Prepare Amendment 


To Alaska Literacy 
Voting Test Bill 


Propose to, Waive Tests for Those 


Citizens Who Voted Legally 
In 1924 Elections. 


{Alaska — Literacy — Packers — Indians— 
1997.) 

An amendment to the bill (H. R. 9211), 
requiring a literacy test for Alaskan vot- 
ers, Was prepared by the House Com- 
mittee on Territories at a hearing Monday. 
The amendment would excuse those who 
voted legally at the 1924 election or there- 
after from the‘educationai requirements if 
they can show naturalization papers. Ac- 
tion on: the amendment: will be taken by 
the committee next Friday. 





“Without the ar:ndment the bill would: 


disenfranchise former voters who are citi- 
zens but live in Russian-speaking com- 
munities,” Delegate Sutherland of Juneau, 
Alaska (Rep.), said. “The people 
framed this bill are controlled by the pack- 
ers who want to disenfranchise these citi- 
zens. The legislature ‘of Alaska has voted 
unanimously not to disenfranchise former 
voters.” 

The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive White, of Lewiston, Maine, (Rep) at 


the request of Alaskan citizens he met 
on a recent tour of the territory. 
“These Alaskans are trying to stop 
the voiing of illiterate Indians,” he said. 
“They say that there are only about 
7,000 votes cast in elections and that a 
group of 1,200 to 1,500 Indians in the 


[Continued on Page, 15 Column 2.] 
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who | 





pics Covered in Foday’s Issue 





Supreme Court | 


Test of Pennsylvania Work. | 


| ing that the mother and father of the de- 


Hears Appeal | 
On Labor Law 








men’s Compensation Law 
Based on Alien Parents 
Provision. 
U. S.-Italy Treaty | 
Involved, Is Claim 


State Supreme Court Sustained 
Lower Bench Decision Case 
Not Covered by 

Convention. 


[Workman’s Compensation Law— | 
Supreme Court—2030] | 

Whether an unmarried alien killed in the 
performance of his work in Pennsylvania 
is entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Daw of Pennsyl- 
vania was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Monday in | 
the case of Pasquale Liberato and Anna 
Capon Liberato against S. A. Royer and 
Albert Herr, trading and doing business 
as Royer and Herr. 

tiuseppi Liberato, son of the plaintiffs, 
was killed on February 9, 1916, at Swatara 
Station, Pa., in the course of his employ- 
ment for Royer and Herr. His mother and 
father sought to obtain compensation un- | 
der the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which provides that in case 
of death and there should be neither widow 
or widower, or children, compensation 
should be payable to the father or mother. 
Giusepi Liberato was unmarried at the 
time of his death. Royer and Herr re- 
sisted the payment of compensation on the 
ground that Section 310 of the law pro- 
vides that alien widowers, parents, broth- 
ers and sisters shall not be entitled to 
compensation. 

The Court of Common Pleas of Dau- 
phin County, Pa., held that the mother 
and father were entitled to compensation 
and awarded $820 as the proper amount. 

The Court of Common Pleas held void 
the provision ef- the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act denying compensation to the 
parents of the descendant, on the ground 
that it violated the treaty of 1913 between 
the United States and tlaly under which 
Italian citizens in this country are guar- 
anteed equal rights with American citizens 
regardless of their place of residence, and 
that, therefore the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania had no right to put a disqualifica- 
tion on Italian citizens on account of 
non-residence. . 

The Superior Court of Pennsylvania re- 
versed the Court of Common :Pleas, hold- 


ceased were not within the terms of the 
treaty, saying that the treaty only gave a 
right of action where there was a death 
due to negligence, while the Workmen's 
Compensation Act was not an action for 
negligence as contemplated by the treaty. 
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Mr. Mellon Discusses 


BelgiumMone y Decline 


Secretary of Treasury Sees No 


Reason for Reaction on 


Debt Settlement. 


[Foreign Exchange—Treasury— 


2021.) 
Secretary Mellon sees no reason 
for the flurry in Belgian exchange 


which dragged the rates down from 
4.53 to 4.09 and Monday issued a state- 


ment declaring that 


the fluetuation 


in Belgian exchange could not have 
any connection with the lack of action 


by 


Congress on 


the Belgium debt 


settlement. 


“T do. not believe,” 


the Secretary's 


statement said, “that the speculation 
in Belgium exchange can be attrib- 
uted to any doubé of the ratification 
of the Belgian-American debt settle- 


ment 
the House by 
and with 
have heard of no opposition 
Senate to 


here. 


The. settlement passed 
a, vote of 316 to 
slightest criticism. I 
in the 


We have made 


25, 


the 


Belgium. 


a fair adjustment and I anticipate a 
favorable reception due the settlement 


when 


it 


is reached in the Senate 


within the next few days.” 





Senate Passes Bill 
To Provide Method 


For Minor Claims 


Measure One of 14 Approved in 
Upper House Under Unani- 


[Insurance—Alaska—Bridge 


mous 


Consent. 


—Federal Reserve Bank—2022.] 


The Senate on 


Monday, by 


consent, passed the following bills: 


Ss. 


1912, 


by 


Mr. Means, to provide 


Construction 


unanimous 


a 


method for the settlement of claims rising 
against the Government in sums not to 
exceed $3,000. 


Ss 


2158, by Mr. Means, for the relief of 


certain disbursing officers of the office of 
Superintendent State, War and Navy De- 
partment buildings. . 


S.-1456, by Mr. Capper, authbrizingthe 


Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear and determine the claim) or H.. €, 
Ericsson. 


s. 


2296, by Mr. Pepper, to authorize in- 


surance companies or associations or fra- 
ternal or beneficial societies to file bills of 


interpleader. 


Ss 


certain 


amo 
stroye 


Plague Work Reimbursement. 


3019, 


by 
fire 

ts paid 
by 


Mr. Harreld, 
insurance 
by 
fire 


companies 
them for property 
in suppressing 


plague in Hawaii in 1899 and 1900. 


s. 


act 


2559, by 
postponed, and H. 
providing for the election 


Mr. 


R. 7820, to amend 


of a 


to reimburse 


the 
de- 


bubonic 


Willis, was indefinitely 


an 


Dele- 


gate to the Hlouse of Representatives from 


Alaska, 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 


was passed. 
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Opinion Stayed - 
On Community - 
Income Taxes 


Justice Department Decides to 
Wait Until Returns Have 
Been Made for Last 


Year. 
Briefs Are Requested 
From Each of States 


“ 


Detailed Information Is Sought 
as to Exact Status of Hold- 


ings of Wives as Liable 


to Levy. 


[Finance—Community Income Taxes— 
Bankers—Lawyers—1696. ] 

The Department of Justice will not ren- 
der any opinion to the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the subject of income taxation 
on community income in Texas and other 
community property States until after the 
1925 income tax returns are filed. 

The result will be that the opinions here- 
tofore rendered on this subject and the 
Treasury regulations adopted in accord- 
ance with such opinions will not be dis- 
turbed at this time. Whether these rul- 
ings will reconsidered and reversed 
later remains to determined, Depart- 
ment of Justice officials announced. 

The Department issued the following 
statement on the situation: 

At conference with the Attorney 
General on Saturday, March 6, it. was sug- 
gested by interested attorneys that the 
matter might be disposed of by such action 
in the Department of Justice as will leave 
the Treasury Department free to institute 
some test cases. 

Decision Postponed. 

That aspect of the matter is still under 
consideration, As long as it was not pro 
posed to make any immediate change in 
| the regulations which would affect re- . 

turns to be made March 15th, and the 

only action proposed yas to institu} test; 

cases in, the various |States, it wie eon-— 

tluded there was no reason for immedias 
TeARSA APSR REO Tied “is 
fied, the Department's announces. 

Such cases should not be commenced 
without substantial grounds, nor unless 
the Department of Justice feels able to 
support the Government's position if the 
cases reach the Supreme Court. Accord- 
ingly, it was arranged to complete with 
care the investigation into the statutes - 
; and decisions of each of the States in 
question. 

The Department is wholly open minded 
present respecting the nature of the 
wife's interest in the community income 
in community property States other than 
California. It would be of great assistance 
to the Department if it may be furnished 
with briefs dealing with the nature of 
the wife’s interest in each of tne States in 
which the community system prevails. 
The research work is performed by law- 
yers who do not reside in these States, 
and who are not familiar with their 
statutes and decisions, and who may over 
look something that a lawyer practicing 
in these States would be familiar with. 

It is felt that the real problem in the 
case is to’ ascertain the intrinsic nature 
of the wife’s interest in the community 
income in each of the States. 

The way to determine whether the wife 
has such an ownership in the income as 
entitles her to return a’ part of it as hér 
own is to ascertain, from the statutes 
and decisions of her State, just what 
rights of ownership she may exercise re- 
specting the community income. 

If the invitation to file briefs with the 
Department is accepted, it is hoped they 
will point out, first, just what constitutes 
the community property, and what is 
treated as separate property of husband 
and wife, whether the earnings of either 
fall into the community, whether the in- 
come from separate property remains sep- 
arate or belongs to the community, ete. 

Following this, it is desired to have it 
pointed out what management, possession, 
and control the wife and husband, re- 
spectively, exercise; whether the husband 
has power to spend community income as 
he pleases: what restrictions there are on 
his disposition of it; whether the wife has. 
a right to expend it, and whether her, 
creditors have right to resort to it in 
payment of her debts: whether the hus- 
band’s obligation to support the wife is 
the motion that she has an 
ownership in the community or is a gen- 
eral marital obligation, and whether obliga- 
tions contracted for her support are pay- 
able out of her share of the community, 
on the theory that she“owns it, or whether 
such debts for necessaries are collectible 
out of the husband’s share of the com: 
munity or his separate estate; whether the 
wife may maintain any action respecting 
the community property during the ex- 
istence of the community, or is a proper 
party to a suit involving community prop- 
erty, whether on the dissolution of. 
the community the wife has any right. 

A mere statement or assertion in the 
opinion of a court or a text writer that 
a wif® has an ownership or interest, means, 
little unless we know what rights of own: 
ership she may exercise. 


$10,000,000 Voted for % 
Diplomatic Buildings 


House, of Representatives passed, 
| by vote of 198 to 45, the $10,000, 
Bond Service Building Bill, appropriatiy 
$2,000,000 a year, for five years, to 
| embassies and .consulates, 
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oreign Credit 
- Bill Defended 
By Mr. Vrooman 


Former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Tells House 
Committee Politics Has 
Hurt Farmer. 


Measure Would Create 
* An Export Corporation 


/ Witness Believes Country That 
Needs Food Will Obtain It 
Despite All Anti-Dump- 


ing Laws. 
{Agriculture—Farm Relief—2005.] 

Monday’s meeting of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee broke up when Carl Vroo- 
“man, former Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, concluded his defense of the Rob- 
inson-Oldfield foreign surplus 
. bounty bill, with an assertion that partisan 
_ politics plunged the farmer into his pres- 
ent plight and now refuses him relief. 

Mr. Vrooman climaxed his final appear- 
ance before the committee with the as 
sertion that after having received 
whelming majorities in both 
1921, a measure similar to the Robinson- 
Oldfield bill ‘‘was_ killed 
gress adjourned by an 
of legislative perfidy 
Eastern Republican 
Housce.”’ 

“Its 


credit 


over- 
Houses in 


just before Con- 
unparalleled piece 
the part of 


from 


two 
conferees the 


assassination in conference was 
result of a partisan knife thrust the 
back.” declared Mr. Vrooman, continuing 
ir his statement to warn the Coolidge ad- 
ministration that if “it 
itself unwilling to 
ing agriculture on an equality, real friends 
of the farmers will go straight to the mi- 
nority party.” 

Mr. Vrooman’s attack brought every Re- 
publican member of the committee to at- 
tention, among them Representative 
Tincher, of Medicine Lodge, Kans., who 
said it ‘apt to the 
most partisan explosion ever brought be- 
fore us and has no place } commit 
tee’s record.” 

Mr. Tincher objected to Mr. 
request to be allowed to modify the state- 
ment in regard to the two House conferees, 
asserting that ft in the 
record so that ‘“‘ the people will know how 
‘farmers by pro; 
write comprehensive legislative 
over-night in a _ hotel 
politics into the question, 
relief legislation.” 
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programs 
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a Congress before the v 
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gresses. 
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swer to a 
on the possible effect of price stabilization 
on crop rotation Mr. 
answered by quoting the spokesman for a 


aS mu¢ 


any 
uroused when, in 


Tincher was an- 


question from another 


schedules, Vrooman 


western farmers organization as 
Farmers’ Compensation. 

“Would 
vation wages over-produc- 
tion. If i about it, 
want to know it because we don’t 
to take 

“What 
threaten 
asked Mr. 
Mr. Vrooman explain that 
another. 

“IT was quoting someone else, 
Mr. Vrooman, “but 
a point of it, that 

The pending 
vides the creation 
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you keep the farmers on star- 


lo prevent an 


you feel that way we 
propose 
that down.’ 


do 


sitting 


you mean by trying to 


us in this way continually?’ 


not heard 
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Ex- 
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poration to dispose American crop sur- 
pluses abroad. 
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Vrooman corner 


more ithe 
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credit to its cus 


you do for the same 


article 
at a ‘cash and carry’ store. Credit always 
obtains better prices and people 
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will 

“Now far as the anti-dumping 
are concerned—laws nowadays ure 
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Persians and a 
will get it 
or world 
standing 
is often mentioned, I 
tuons could be 
which a market 
surpluses be had 
the maqhinery necessary to giv« tip pur 
chasers credit. 

“When we were considering the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen bill we 
were told that a grave emergency existed,” 
observed Representative 
anon, Mo. (Dem.) emergency 
Still exist?” i 

“Indeed it Mia V 
man, “and I know it and trust my 
know it. 
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| To Discuss Participation 
In Geneva Arms Conference 


[League of Nations—Disarmament—1973.] 

Secretary of State Kellogg, who re- 
turned Monday from ten days at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., expects to have his first con- 
ference with Ambassador Alanson B. 
Hotghton and Minister Hugh S. Gibson 
on Wednesday, it was said at the Depart- 
ment of State Monday. 

The Ambassador to Great Britain and 
the Minister to Switzerland arrived in New 
York Monday aboard the President Roose- 
velt, having been called to discuss the 
participation of the United States in the 
conference at Geneva. 
They will come Washington Tuesday 
afternoon or Wednesday morning, after 
which the time for their conferences will 
be set. 


Federal Judges 
Increased Salary 


Bill Up in Senate 


Preliminary Arms 


to 


Judiciary Committee Orders Fa- 
vorable Reports on Six Measures 
Affecting Federal Courts. 


Ask Changes of Dates for 
District Court Sessions 


Increase of Salaries of Supreme 
Court Justices From $14.500 to 
$20,000 Is Proposed. 


[District Courts—lJudges—1998. ] 
The Judiciary Committee Mon- 
day ordered a favorable report on the Fed- 
eral judges increased salary bill, intended 
to readjust for 
members of the Federal judiciary from the 


Senate 


the scale of compensation 
Supreme Court down. 


other measures were reported at 
time, consisting for the most part 
holding ses- 


in 


the same 
of 
sions of 
vidual States. 
would revise 


the time for 
Federal District 

One of the latter 
the fees of jurors and wit- 


changes 
courts indi- 


group 


nesses in the United States courts, inciud- 
ing District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. 


the 


bill, if 


Court 


Under the Federal judges salary 
of the 
would receive an annual salary of $2 
against $14,500 at The Chief 
Justice of the tribunal would be given 
$21,000 annually, compared with the pres- 
ent compensation of $15,000. 
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Six New Charters 
For National Banks 


Asked at Treasury 


Comptroller of Currency Files 
Report of Changes Dur- 
ing Past Week. 

Previous Applications 
Of Three Given Approval 


Two Other Permits Issued: Five 
Institutions Go in Voluntary 
Liquidation. 


(Treasury Currency—Bank—2012.] 


Six applications to 


tional banks were received, three previous 


organize new na- 
applications 
charters. were 
banks went into 
the week ending 
McIntosh, of the 


were two other 
and five national 
voluntary liquidation in 
March 12, Comptroller 


Currency, announced 


approved, 
issued, 


place among 
the week 
as follows: 


banks 
the 


the national 
were given 


during 


by Comptroller 


Applications to Organize R«ceived. 
The Frst National Bank of Pismo Beach, | 
California; capital, $50,000; correspondent, 
I. L. Mitchell, Pismo Beach, California. | 
The Second 
Glasgow, 


Glasgow National Bank, 


Montana: 25,000; 
respondent, C. E 


tana 


cor- 
Mon- 


capital, 


Hoppin, Glasgow, 


The Frst National Bank of Riverside 


New Jersey; capital, $100,000; correspond 


side, New Jersey. 


{ 
The American National Bank of Glen 
dale, California; capital, $200,000; corre 
spondent, Roy L. Kent, Glendale, Cali 
fornia. , 
Brotherhood, National Bank of San 


| ent, Nathan Worth, 42 Scott Street, River- 


Francisco, California; capital, $500,000; cor- 


We # Treseler, Alexander 
California 
National 


capital, 


The Mechanics Bank of 


$200,000: 


Bay- 


cor- 


onne, Jersey 


New 
respondent, H. B. Dembe, 54 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Applications to Organize Approved. 
The Port National Bank 
capital $200.000; cor- | 
Graham B. McGregor, 
11, 38 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
The Park Ridge National Bank, Park 
Ridge, Illinois, capital, $100,000; correspon- 
dent: W. T. Anderson, care Chicago Trust 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Bank 
capital, $100.000: 
W. Webber, 


Broadway, 


Newark of 


respondent: Room 


st in Dearborn, 
correspondent: 


Dearborn, Mich. 


Charters Issued. 
National 


The First Bank of 
tal $25,000; conversion of The 
tate Bank of Texas; 


E. Harkins; cashier R. E. 


Roscoe, 
Texas, 


Roscoe, 


Melrose Nat 
¥., capital, 
Ixeogh; 


ional Bank of 


$500,000; president: 
cashier: E. J. S. Coe. 
Voluntary Liquidations. 
First National Bank of 
Falis, N:. ¥ capital, $25,000: 


| 
| 
| 


The Oriskany 


effective 
March 8, 1926; liquidating agent, Milton W. 
Davison, Oriskany, N. Y. 

The first National Butler, Okla- 
homa; capital, $25,000: effective December 
31, 1925: liquidating agent, L. J. Barrett, 
Butler, Okla.; succeeded by the First State 
Bank of Butler, Okla. 

The Citizens 
Springs, 


Bank of 


National Bank 
$100,000: 
liquidating 
Higgins, C. T. 
Marsh, Hot 
Arkansas 
Ark. 
Iirst National Bank of Kenbridge, 
capital, $45,800; effective 
10, 1926; Nquidating agent, R. J. 
Kenbridge, Va.: absorbed by 
Lunenburg, Kenbridge, Va. 
The First National 
Washington; capital, 
February 17, 192 
A. Pearce, 
by a 


Flot 
effec- 
commis- 


of 
Arkansas; capital 


live March 1926: ' 


1 
10, 


Drennen and 
Springs, Ark.; absorbed 
Bank of Hot 


Nutional 


March 
Barlow, 
the Bank of 


3ank of Washtucna, 

$25,000; effective 
: liquidating agent, Wm. 
Washtucna, Wash.; succeeded 
State bank 


Bill Asks Government 
Control of Coal Industry 


[Coal—Strikes—1967. } 
for Government reg 


A bill 


hard 


ation of the 
ind soft coal industries has been in 
troduced by Rep. 
nw. X; 





Jacobstein, Rochester, 
Mr. 


essential 


(Democrat). It is designed, 


the 


the 


to embody 


recommendations made by United 


Commission. It provides also 
for government owners 
gency, with 


operation 


1ip in case of emer- 


either government or private 


A similar bill was introduced in 


Senate by Senator Copeland, who was the 


the 


author of the resolution which passed the 
Senate, just at the conclusion of the coal 


calling on the President to mediate 
ike. 


strike, 
the sti 

The bill provides for creation of a coal 
bureau as an independent office under the 
President, for fact-finding, fact-collecting 
and fact-interpreting. It is designed to 
promote peace relations with labor, with a 
view to eliminating and settling labor dis- 
putes, Mr. Jacobstein said, responsi- 
bility being put the President act 
in case of emergency. It confers on the 
of national 
operate the 


the 
on to 
President 
emergency 
mines. 


authority 
to take 


in 
over 


case 
and 


Bass Culture on Large Scale 
Planend by Fisheries Bureau 


|Commerce—Fish Culture—1965.] 
A 4,000 acre 
City, Mich., 


private estate near 


upon which are located 


Rose 


many 


| small lakes suitable for the propagation of 


fresh water fish, 


of 


may be utilized 


the 


by the 


Bureau Fisheries for propagation 


was announced 


| at the Department of Commerce Monday. 


The estate is owned by Mr, Harry Dewett 
was recently inspected Henry 


O'Malley, Commissioner of lisheries, and 


by 


| Glenn Leach, chairman of the Department 


| distributed 


i 


of Fish Culture. 
It is 
in 


to 


suitable 


proposed distribute 


of Michigan. 
in the 


the young 


buss aters 


Trout also may be raised estate’s 


| J. Goldsmith, 


| designate 





wuters to larger fingerling sizes and then 


in the public waters. 


Senate Committee Meetings 
Tuesday, March 16 


Senate committees March 16: 
10:00 A. M.: Agricurture—Hearings 

Haugen bill. 

10:30 A. M.: Judiciary ,subcommit- 
tee, to consider longshoremen com- 
pensation. 

2:00 FPF. M.: Irrigation—Boulder, 
Canyon, Executive session, to hear 
Secretary Work. 

2:30 P. M.: Claims committee. 

3:00 P. M.—Judiciary Subcommittee 
to consider Caraway Practices and 
Procedure bill. 


on 


Unfair Competition 
Order Made Against 
Malt Extract Dealer 


Federal Trade Commission Finds 
“Imported” Product Really 
“ Domestic. 


Cease and Desist Order 
Details Offenses Alleged 


Directs “Bavarian” on Labels Be 
Followed by Words of 
Identification. 


[Federal Trade Commission—Unfair Com- 
petition—1943.] 


In an order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, David J. Goldsmith, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., trading as the Hagen Import 
Company of Pennsylvania, is required to 


discontinue certain business practices 


found by the Commission to be unfair 


methods of competition. 


According to the findings, the respond- 


ent sells various kinds of merchandise to 


retailers located throughout the United 


States, and in the carrying on of his busi- 
ness letterheads and billheads 
is prominently displayed his trade 
“Hagen Import Company of Penn- 
sylvania.” In addition to his trade name 
his business stationery there also ap- 
pear the phrases “Importers-Manufac- 
turers-Jobbers,” and “European Office, 
Munich, Germany,” and the picturization 
of an ocean steamship. 

The Commission found that 
respondent of such trade names, phrases 
and marks, misleads and deceives the pur- 
chasing public into the belief that the re- 
spondent is a manufacturer and importer, 
whereas as a matter of fact the merchan- 
dise sold by respondent is purchased from 
located in the United 


uses 
which 


upon 
name 


on 


the use by 


manufacturers 
States. 

“Product Not Imported.” 
findings state a specific instance 
respondent advertised and sold a 

labeled “Imported Bavarian Style 
Old Time Malt Extract,’”’ such representa- 
tion being displayed in a large and con- 
spicuous type. The product so advertised 
and described, the findings continue, is an 
extract of malt not imported into 
the United States, but manufactured by 
concerns in this country. This product 
is sold by respondent in direct competition 
with competitors’ products which are not 
falsely advertised origin of manu- 
facture. 

The complete order reads as follows: 

It is now ordered that respondent, David 
his representatives, agents, 
servants and employees, do cease and de- 
sist from: 

(1) Displaying 
words 
ers” 
wise, 


The 
where 
product 


barley 


as to 


or otherwise using the 
“Imported” “‘Import- 
trade name, or other- 
in connection with the sale of mer- 
chandise which is not imported into the 
United States from a foreign country. 

(2) Using word “Imported” upon 
labels in advertisements, or otherwise, to 
designate or describe an extract of barley 
malt which is not imported into the United 
States from a foreign country. 


Qualification Ordered. 
(3) Using the word 
bels, in 


“Tmport,” 
of a 


or 


as part 


the 


“Bavarian” 
otherwise, to 
describe an extract of bar- 
ley malt, which is, not imported into the 
United Bavaria, unless the 
said is immediately fol- 
the word “Style” or other equiv- 
words written 
in conspicuous characters. 
Using the “Manufacturers” 
letterheads, billheads, 
designate or describe 
chagacter of respondent’s business, unless 
¢ does manufacture the mer- 
which 


upon la- 
advertisements, or 
nia 

States from 
word “Bavarian” 
lowed hy 
alent qualifying 


word or 


or printed 


() word in 
advertisements, or 


otherwise, to the 


and until he 
chandise 
45.) Using the phrase “European Office, 
Munich, ‘ in advertisements, 
letterheads, billheads, or otherwise, unless 
and until respondent maintains an office 
the City Munich, Germany. 
(6.) Representing by means of letters, 
circulars, brands, labels, or other 
that the said David J. 
importer, or is a manu- 
facturer, or is engaged in selling imported 
goods, unless and wntil such be the fact. 


he sells. 


Gel ns 


in of 
catalogs, 
means whatsoever 


Goldsmith is an 


Wireless Station in 
India Nears Completion 


[Wireless—India—1961] 

new wireless transmitting sta- 
Kirkee, 65 miles inland from 
pected to bee in full 
by July 1, sending 
to Iingland at 1,000 words a 
minute, according to advices the 
Transportition Division of the De- 
(Commerce. 

Mach of the five masts of the new 
high and weighs 
the line of ‘the masts 
the beam sia 


The 
tion at 
3ombay, 3 € 
working order 


messages 


Lo 


partment o 


station is it 
50 


feet 
tons, and 
points 


directly toward 


tion at Skegness on the Lincolnshire 
The line of masts now being 
simultaneously, at Dhond, 50 
miles from Poona, points directly to 
Grimsby, with which station Dhond 
will communication for India. 
It is anticipated in India that before 
long it will be possible to enlarge the 
wireless station by erecting lines of 
masts to communicate with 
and possibly 


coast. 


erected 


be in 


Tokyo, 
Rio de South 


Africa. 


Janeiro 


Ay, +: —— 


Bill to Restrict 
Shipping Board Is 
Opposed at Hearing 


Portland, Ore., Commerce Cham- 
ber Official ‘Testifies Before 
House Committee. 


Merchant Marine Service 
Seen as National Asset 


Prosperous Commerce Depends 
On Continuance of Board, 


Mr. Lawrie Says. 
(Merchant Marine—Shipping Board—1995] 

Opposition to the elimination of regional 
representation on the United States Ship- 
ping Board and to restrain the board in 
its authority to allocate and regulate lines 
as provided in the pending Bacon bill, was 
voiced before the House Committee 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Monday 
by H. N. Lawrie, representative of the 


on 


| Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce. 


The Bacon bill, which would amend 
“the Merchant Marine ‘Act of 1920 and 
the Shipping Act of }916,” does not have 
any provisions which, in Mr. Lawrie’s 
opinion, would expedite the transfer of 
shipping lines from Government to pri- 
vate ownership. 

“There are four benefits which an active 
Merchant Marine insures to the consum- 
ers and producers of the country,” Mr. 
Lawrie said “They are the resulting 
lower freight rates, more stable freight 
rates, prompt delivery, and friendly help 
in the promotion of trade and the prestige 
of the United States in such commerce. 


Regional Representation. 


“The Shipping Board as created in 1920 
is necessary for the continuance of pros- 
perous commerce and the sectional and 
regional representation on the Board 1s 
necessary to the life and welfare of the 
lines and the dependent public. I do 
not contemplate permanent government 
operation but the benefits now derived 
are much greater to everyone than if pri- 
vate operation existed,’ Mr. Lawrie de- 
clared. 

Mr. Lawrie said ‘‘the development of the 
routes and the establishment of the 
United States shipping lines has been of 
great importance in the last few years 
as commerce has been built up rapidly. 
This has been under the control and au 
thority of the Shipping Board and if the 
power to continue this operation is taken 
from the Board the commerce of the 
country and the dependent public would be 
injured.” 

“The result of the pending bills would 
be to complicate what is now a very sim- 
ple and effective organization and make it 
hard to centralize responsibility,’’ he con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Lawrie described the development 
of America’s commerce and shipping lines 
under the Board now existing and argued 
that “the present system was the most 
profitable for the government to follow 
in building up the lines so they could be 
profitably sold to private corporations.” 

Commerce Establishment. 

“The last few years,’ he said, “have 
been the most depressing sort for the lines 
but in spite of that they have regularly 
cut down the losses of operation and ex- 
pense in the establishment of commerce in 
foreign ports. 

“It is to the benefit of the government 
that the outlying ports be developed as 
completely as possible for use in a crisis,” 
Mr. Lawrie maintained. ‘' The test for the 
continuance of any line should be based 
on its public benefit. If it is of enough 
benefit producers, consumers and the 
ports, it would be economically and com- 
mercially reasonably to maintain a line 
that was showing a loss to the government 
ireasury.” 


to 


He was of the opinion that many routes 
will need government assistance for many 
years although Pot necessarily government 
operation. Aid might be given lines by 
amendments to the present law, he said. 

The committee decided to continue 
hearing on Tuesday morning. 


the 


Australia Has Record 
Overseas Trade in 1925 


[Foreign Trade—1955.] 
and 
ae 


Australia’s exports 
trade 1924-25 


total 
the greatest 


overseas 


for the 


coun has ever recorded and its imports 


| during that period have been exceeded on 


only one occasion, in 192 when the 
figures were abnormal chiefly because of 
exceptionally high 


advices 


prices, 
to the 


according 
Department 
Melbourne, 


to 
of 
announced 


Consular 
Commerce 
Monday. 
Little change is shown in the origin of 
imports or of the destination 
On the import side Great 


from 


of exports. 
Britain received 
the greatest share as usual, supplying 43.9 
per cent of the Commonwealth’s overseas 
needs as compared with 45.2 per cent dur- 
ing the preceding year. The United States 
was second on the list, supplying 24.6 per 
cent of the country’s imports during both 
years, which amounted to $38,728,814 in 
1925 as compared with $34,556,529 the year 
before. India was third, with 4.1 per cent 
followed by the Netherlands Fast Indies 
with 3.6 per cent, the South African 
Union with 3.3 mer cent, France with 2.7 
per and Canada with 2.1 per cent. 
Australia’s imports from British countries, 
including Great Britain, amounted to 57.7 
per cent of the total the same as during 
the precéding year. 


cent 


Postal Supplies Bids Sought. 
[Post Office—Supplies—2008.] 

Proposals and specifications for supplies 
for the postal service for the fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, 1926, and ending June 
30, 1927, were issued Monday by the Post- 
office Department. 

Bids will be opened by the purchasing 
agent of the Department in Washington 
on April 12, next, 


Live Stock Prices 


Advance. 


trend 


A. definitely 
purebred livestock 
compared with the 
is reported the 
culture, 


of 
year 


upward in prices 
the past 
preceding years 


Department of Agri- 


during 
three 
by 


Plan Hydroelectric Power and 
Electric Rails for Bavaria 


[Bavatia—Electric Railroads—1956.1] 

The Bavarian Landtag (State Assembly) 
has provided for the construction of a 
hydroelectric plant with a maximum ca- 
pacity of 28,800 horsepower on the Mitt- 
lers Isar, the section of the Osar River 
directly north of Munich, according to 
Consular advices to the Department of 
Commerce from Munich, announced Mon- 
day. It is estimated that the proposed 
project will cost about 29,000,000 marks 
(about $690,700.) Plans are also being 
made for electrifying additional railroad 
lines and for supplying power to indus- 
tries outside the State, it is reported from 
Munich. 


Compensation Law 
Reviewed for Heirs 
Ot Dead Veterans 


Claims Submitted by Former 
Service Men Before Dying to 
Be Paid in Full. 


Minimum Amount Payment 
Set at $5, Maximum $62.50 


Quarterly Remittances Will Be 
Paid April 1—Awards Made 
38,500 Applications. 


[ Veterans’ Compensation—Insurance— 
1985.] 


next quarterly payment of veter- 


The 
ans’ adjusted compensation claims, (bonus) 
is due April 1, 1926, the Veterans Bureau 


announced Monday. 

Full text of the Bureau's statement 
lows: 

“The Adjusted pro- 
vides that in the case of deerased veterans 
who made their application before they 
died, the full amount of the face value 
of the certificate will be paid in a lump 
sum to the beneficiaries immediately, but 
in the case of deceased veterans who failed 
to make application for their Adjusted 
Compensation and the beneficiaries have, 
therefore, been obligated to make Such ap. 
plication, such beneficiaries will receive 
only the amount of the Adjusted Service 
credit and this in ten quarterly install. 
ments. 

“Approximately 38,500 claims of this 
class have already been awarded and it 
is estimated that at least 8,000 more will 
be ready for payment of the first install- 
ment April 1, next, at which time there 
will also be released 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth 
installment checks on the 38,500 already 
active. 

“The minimum amount to be 
any one check is $5.00. The 
amount which will be paid by 
check is $62.50, the former being one- 
tenth of an adjusted service credit of 
$50.00, the minimum amount payable in 
ten equal quarterly installments, and the 
latter one-tenth of the maximum adjusted 
service credit allowable under the Act.” 


fol: 


Compensation Law 


paid by 
maximum 
any one 


List of Merchant Vessels 
To Be Given on May 1, 1926 


[Shipping—Vessel Registry —1953.] 

Im answer to inquiries, the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce announced Monday that the 1926 
“List of Merchant Vessels of the United 
States” will be ready for distribution on 
or about May 1, 1926. In addition to the 
information contained in this publication 
last year there is to be included the name 
and address of the owner of each vessel, 


List of Fruit Handlers Issued. 


In connection with 
United 


the 


the enforcement of 
the States Standard Container 
Act, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has compiled and issued a list of 
manufacturers and jobbers of fruit and | 
vegetable containers. 


Reports on Cost 
Of Raising Beet 


Sugar in U.S. 


Advances by Refiners to Pay 


Contract Labor Average 
$10 an Acre, Tariff Com- 


mission Finds. . 


80 P. GC. of Hand Work 
Required So Paid For 


Data Was Gathered From 2,242 
Farms in Nine States Upon 
the Request of Growers’ 
Association. 


[Beet Sugar—Contract Labor—Tarif? 
Commission—1990,] 

Advances made by the beet sugur Mama 
ufacturinge companies to the sugar-beet 
growers in Ohio for the payment of con- 
tract Jabor averaged $10 per acre and 
ran om the average for a period of four 
months, ‘This is equal im capital value to 
$3.33 an acre for a year, which at 6 per 
cent interest amounts to 20 cents per 
acre, of 1.8 per cent per ton of sugar beets. 


This announcement has been made by 
the United States Tariff Commission in a 
series of reports covering costs of pro- 
ducing ssugar beets in Ohio, Michigan, 
Colorado and Nebraska during 1921, 1922 
and 1923. 


With regard to Ohio production costs, 
the Commnission pointed out that over 80 
per cent of the handwork of blocking, 
thinning, and hoeing required in the culti- 
yation of the sugar beet crop was by con- 
tract laborers who are paid by the acre- 

A large perecentage of the growers of 
sugar beets pay to the beet sugar compa- 
nies interest on advances made from time 
each Operation is completed until the beets 
are harvested, the report revealed. Since 
this is an actual out-of-pocket expense to 
perecentage of the growers, the 
report said, this “$3.33 per acre is shown 
part of the capital employed in the 
production of beets.” 

Hlistory of Investigation. 

The findings of the commission just nade 
public were prompted by the Montana State 
Beet Growers’ Association, representing the 
sugar beet producers of Colorado, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming, two months after 
the tariff act of 1922 became effective. 

Because of the significance of the Sugar 
beet production in the sugar industry the 
commission, on August 7, 1923, voted to 
make an economic survey in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture. Only 
part of the investigation has been Com- 
pleted but the results of the inquiry for 
Ohio has been released for general publica- 
tion. 

The Commission's data were Ob- 
tained from 22 selected areas covering 
2.242 farms in Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Mon 
tana, and California. The area invest: 
gated produced 12.1 per cent of the total 
tonnage and 10.4 per cent of the 
total acreage planted in sugar beets in 
the United States that year, The per- 
centage of the production investigated in 
the individual States ranged from 6.5 in 
Idaho to 27.3 in Wyoming. 

In Ohio data were obtainable for 145 
farms, or 3.9 per cent of the total number 
in Ohio that reported the production of 
sugar beets in the 1919 census. These 145 
farms produced 8.7 per cent of the beet 
tonnage and contained 7.8 per cent of the 
acreage of sugar beets harvested in Ohio 
in 1922. 


a large 


as 


cost 


was 


Division of Labor. 


Contract laborers in Ohio did 90 per 


ccent of the blocking and thinning, $1.1 per 


cent of the hoeing, and 89.1 per cent of 
the pulling and topping, while nearly 7 
per cent of the work was handled by mem- 
bers of the growers’ families. 

Seed costs per acre for 1921 and 1923 


[Continued on Page 15.) 
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Court Declares 
State Trust Law 
Unconstitutional 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Points Out Change 
In Colorado State 
Measure. 


Cooperative Marketing 
Associations Exempt 


Federal District Court of Colorado 
Rules Organizations Have 
Right to Unite Agencies 
and Means. 


[Agriculture—Cooperative Marketing — 
1963.] 

Hxemption of farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations from the provisions of 
the Colorado anti-trust law has been. held 
by the Federal District Court of Colorado 
to render that statute unconstitutional, L. 
S. Hulbert of the Bureau of. Agricultural 
Economics points out in a review of the 
case of Beatrice Creamery Company. v. 
Cline issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture Monday. 

The full text of the summary. follows: 
“On November 14, 1925, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Colorado, consisting of three 
judges, in the case of Beatrice Creamery 
Company y. Cline, 9 F. (2d) 176, held the 
anti-trust act of Colorado (1913) unconsti- 
tutional because it was deemed to be vio- 
lative of the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States since under. the cooperative 
marketing act of Colorado enacted March 
30, 1923, cooperative associations formed 
thereunder were by its terms exempt 
therefrom. 
“Cline, 
Second 


the District Attorney for the 
Judicial District of the state. in 
carrying out the duties of his Office, filed 
criminal informations against four cor- 
porations and four individuals who were 
officers of them. ; 


Explanation of Case. 


““The information charges the four cor- | 


porations and the four individuals who ap- 
pear here as plaintiffs with the same con- 
spiracy in five different counts, to unlaw- 
fully fix and control the price of milk and 
milk products, each count stating the 
charge in different form to comply with 
the varying terms of the definitions given 
by the act of an unlawful conspiracy. The 
information was filed August 1925, and 
these bills were brought, one on October 
27 and One on October 29, 1925. The act, 
in its definition of unlawful trusts and 
combinations, is in the usual terms of 
such legislation. It prohibits and makes 
unlawful a combination of two or more 
persons or corporations for the purpose 
of creating or carrying out any restric- 
tions in trade or commerce, the prevention 
of competition. in the manufacture, mak- 
ing, transportation, sale or purchase of 
oa produce or other commodi- 
ties, the fixing of any standard or figures 
whereby the price to the public of any ar- 
ticle or commodity of merchandise, pro- 
duce or commerce intended for sale, use or 
consumption in this State shall, in any 
manner, be controled or established, the 
making or entering into any contract or 
agreement of any kind, by which the par- 
ties shall bind themselves not to sell, man- 
ufacture, dispose of or transfer any ar- 
ticle or commodity below a common stand- 
ard figure, or to keep the price of such 
article, commodity or transportation at a 
fixed or graded figure, or by which they 
shall imxany manner establish or settle the 
price of any article or commodity or of 
transportation between themselves or be- 
tween themselves and others, so as to pre- 
clude a free and unrestricted competition, 
or by which they shall agree to pool, com- 
bine or unite any interest they may have 
in connection with the manufacture, sale 
or transporiation of any such article or 
commodity so that its price may be in any 
manner affected.’ 


Anti-Trust Law Provisions. 

“The anti-trust act also provided that 
any agreement er association should not 
be deemed to be violative of the act, the 
operation and practices of which are to 
conduct operations at a reasonable profit 
or to market at a reasonable profit those 
products which cannot otherwise be so 
marketed. ; 

“Following the filing of the informations 
the accused appealed to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for a restraining order to re- 
strain the District Attorney from prose- 
cuting the criminal proceedings and also 
from instituting further like proceedings. 
It appears that it was the principal con- 
tention of the plaintiffs that the anti-trust 
act was invalid because ‘“‘the only combi- 
natio¥g* denounced by the act are those 
whicvi may be formed for the purpose of 
conducting business at an unreasonable 
profit and that the act offers no measure 
by which it can be determined what 
profits are not reasonable.”” The court ap- 
parently accepted certain decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Colorado as indicating 
that this contention was not well taken. 
The court, however, as indicated above, 
held the anti-trust act untonstitutional 
hecause cooperative associations formed 
under the cooperative marketing act of 
Colorado were exempt therefrom. In this 
conncetion the court, among other things 
referring tothe cooperative marketing 
act, said: 

“It provides that any two or more as- 
sociations may unite in using, or may 
separately use the same persons, methods, 
means and agencies for carrying on and 
conducting their business; and then ac- 
tuated by knowledge of the real character 
of the organizations which the act au- 
thorizes, its sections 22 and 29 read thus: 
(22) ‘Any provisions of law which are in 
conflict with this act shall be construed 
as not applying to the associations herein 
provided for,’ - 

“*(29) ‘No association organized here- 
under and complying with the terms here- 
of shall be deemed to be*a conspiracy or 
a combination in restraint of trade or an 
illegal monopoly; or an attempt to lessen 
competition or to fix prices arbitrarily nor 
shall the marketing contracts and agree- 
mej@s between the association and its 
mem} bos or any agreements authorized in 
this act be considered illegal as such or 
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aby 


‘| Trust Power Granted 
Seven National Banks 


F8deral Reserve Board An- 
nounces Also Changes in Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


Reserve Board—National 

Banks—2015.] 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
Sranted permission to Seven more na- 
tional banking institutions to exer- 
cise trust powers. Action on the 
applications was taken during the 
week ending March 12, the Board an- 
nounced Monday, at which time it 
made public its regular weekly state- 
ment of changes within the Federal 
Reserve system as follows: 

Admitted to membership — The 
First State Bank, Celina, Tex.; capt- 
tal, $25,000; total resources, $213.505. 

Voluntary withdrawal: First Com- 
mercial Savings Bank, Constantine, 
Mich. 

Permission 
trust powers: 
Floral Park, 


[Federal 





granted to exercise 
First National Bank, 
XN. Y.; First National 
Bank, Kane, Pa.; First National 
Bank, Reidsville, N. C5 Exchange 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala.; 
First ational Bank, Hartford City, 
Ind.; First National Bank, Millstadt, 
Tll., and National Bank of Commerce, 
Odgen, Utah. 


United Cigar Stores 
Would Recover Tax 


On Premium Goods 
U. S. Court of Claims 
$135,384.83 Paid 


Under Protest. 


Sues in 
for 


Contends Law 


Company 
On Gifts Exempts It 


Denies Collector’s Right to Base 
Tax on Fair Market Value 


Of Jewelry. 


of Claims—Tax Refund—Jewelry 
Premiums—1970.] 

The United Cigar Stores Company of 
America filed suit on Monday in the Court 
of Claims of the United States for $135,- 
384.838, alleged to have been illegally col- 
lected by the Government in connection 
with jewelry given to customers in ex- 
change for coupons and certificates pre- 
sented with the sale of cigars, cigarettes, 
tobacco and other merchandise. 

The Revenue Act of 1918 provides for 
a tax on jewelry, whether real or imita- 
tion, amounting to 5 per cent of the price 
for whic hthe article is sold. However, 
the claimant, through his attorneys, Car- 
lin, Carlin & Hall, contends that none of 
the articles listed in the premium cat- 
alogue of the cigar stores company were 
sold or offered for sale, and could only 
be obtained by the premium certificates. 

In May, 1919, it is claimed the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue issued 
regulation in regard to the giving of 
premiums, declaring that the articles 
named in the Revenue Act, including jew- 
elry, applied to these articles at the time 
title in the premium passes to the person 
receiving it in exchange for the cer- 
tificates, and is to be computed at the fair 
market value of the premium at such 
time, 

The regulation was amended in July, 
1919, by adding the following, the petition 
states: r 

“No tax attaches to the gift of an ar- 
ticle, which if sold would be taxable. 
Premiums given in return for wrappers, 
labels, coupons, trading stamps, or other 
script are not considered as gifts.’”” In 
conformity with the above regulations, 
the collector of Internal Revenue col- 
lected $135,384.83 from the company, which 
was paid under protest. 

The claimant contends that the regula- 
tions were in error in holding premium 
transactions to be sales, that the company 
was not a dealer in jewelry, that there 
was no warrant for basing the tax on the 
fair market value of the articles, and that 
the taxes were collected without authority. 


(Court 


a 


in unlawful 
of a conspiracy or combination to accom- 
plish as improper or illegal purpose.’ 

“‘Nothing can be plainer than _ that 
these combinations authorized through 
the formation of the associations as pro- 
vided for in the act would, in fact, be 
combinations in restraint of trade and an 
attempt to lessen competition in the mar- 
keting of agricultural products. A declar- 
ation that they should not con- 
sidered is as futile a statement that 
white is black. Of course we do not pre- 
tend to say that the legislature did not 
have the power to exempt such combina- 
tions from prosecution and dissolution as 
unlawful common-law or statutory trusts. 
That was entirely a matter for its con- 
sideration.’ 


be so 


as 


Precedent Involved. 

“The court called attention to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of Colorado inthe 
case of Rifle Potatoe Growers’ Cooperative 
Association v. Smith, 240 FP. 987, held the 
cooperative marketing act valid and that 
in answer to the contention that the as- 
sociation was in restraint of trade said, 
‘It is objected that the contract is in re- 
straint of trade and so void under the 
Colorado anti-trust law but the act of 1923, 
being the later act, controls the earlier.’ 

“In the case of Connolly v. Union Sewer 
Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held the anti-trust act 
of Illinois unconstitutional because it ex- 
empted farmers therefrom. It did so in 
the following’ language: ‘The provisions 
of this act shall not apply to agricultural 
products or. livestock while in the hands 
of the producer or raiser.’ 

“The Federal Court in the instant case 
followed the Connolly case and in doing 
so among other things quoted the follow- 
ing from the opinion in that case: 

“ ‘Returning. to the particular case be- 
fore us, and repeating or summarizing 
some thoughts already expressed, it may 


be observed that if combinations of capi- 


tal, skill or acts in respect of the sale or 
purchase of goods, merchandise or com- 
modities, whereby such combinations may, 


restraint of trade or as part 


“Public 


San Antonio R. R. 
Extension Is Found 


Needless by I. C. C. 


wv 

Commissioner Woodlock Rules 

“Public Convenience Does 
Not Require Line.” 


THE UNITED 


“Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Being Served Efficiently” 


Report States Addition of Another 
Line Is Apt to Prove 
Detrimental. 


[Railroads—1981.] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Monday made public a report by Com- 
missioner Thomas F. Woodlock recom- 
mending a finding by the commission that 
public convenience and nécessity has not 
been shown to require the construction of 
an extension by the San Antonio and Ar- 
kansas Pass Railway from ¥Falfurrias, 
Texas, to a point on the international 
boundary line at a crossing of the Rio 
Grande River, 84 miles, and a line from 
Edinburg to Harlingen, 30 miles, to be 
operated by the Southern Pacfic, of which 
the S. A. & A. P. is a subsidiary. 

“Careful examination of the entire rec- 
ord,’ the report says, ‘leads ifresistibly 
to the conclusion that the lower Rito 
| Grande valley is at present efficiently and 
} adequately served by the Missouri Pacific 
System that that system is capable of 
handling a much heavier volume of move- 
ment from the valley; and that it is look- 
ing ahead and taking steps to have its 
service grow and improve so as to ade- 
quately meet the needs of the valley as 
they develop. In this state of facts we 
should conclude that for the present, and 
at least the immediate future, the entry 
of another railroad into the valley not only 
is not required but, viewed in the light of 
broad public interest, would be more apt 
to prove detrimental than otherwise. It 
follows that the proposed construction in 
the valley should not be permitted, and, 
as above indicated, the- remainder of the 
project is contingent upon the entry into 
the valley. These conclusions are, of 
course, based upon the showing in this 
record and should be made without preju- 
dice to a renewal of the application if and 
when changed conditions appear to war- 
rant it.” 


for their benefit exclusively, control or 
establish prices, are hurtful to the public 
interests and should be suppressed, it is 
impossible to perceive why like combina- 
tions in respect of agricultural products 
and live stock are not also hurtful. Two 
or more engaged in selling dry goods, or 
groceries, or meats, or fuel or clothing, or 
medicines, are, under the statute, crim- 
inals, and subject to a fine, if they com- 
bine their capital, skill or acts for the 
purpose Qf establishing, controlling, in- 
creasing or reducing prices, or of prevent- 
ing free and unrestrained competition 
amongst themselves or others in the sale 
of their goods or merchandise; but their 
neighbors, who happen to be agricultur- 
ists and live stock raisers, may make com- 
binations of that character in reference 
to their grain of live stock without in- 
curring the prescribed penalty,’* 

neg | large number of State Supreme 
Courts have held contrary to the instant 
decision.” 


Diesel-Driven Railroad Car 
Being Given Test in Germany 


[Commerce—Railways—Steel—Germany — 
1959.] 

A new Diesel-driven passenger car has 
been put into operation by the Pailway 
Department of Stuttgart, Germany, to be 
uses two trucks with two axles each. It 
feeder traffic, states a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Theodore Pilger at Berlin made 
public Monday. 

The car is built entirely of steel and 
uses two trucks with two exles each. It 
seats 58 passengers and accomodates 30 
more between seats. A small compart- 
ment is provided for baggage, and addi- 
tional trailer passenger cars can 
tached. 

’ 


be at- 


Radio Market in Spain. 
Radio apparatus of American origin is 
good demand in Spain and sales are 
active, according to a cable from Commer- 
cial Attache Charles H. Cunningham at 
Madrid to the Department of Commerce. 


in 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 


of the 
a iy reasury 


The Department of the Treasury on 
March 15 issued the following state- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury 
of the United States ut the close of 
business March 12, 1926: 

Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income and profits tax . 
Mise internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,085,362 .5 


5,204,062 
1,964,596 
651,154 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


9,905,175. 


i 353,981,435 . 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ; 
Operations in special ac. 2 
Adjusted service cert. fund 
Investment of trust funds. 


Total 


$6,485,692 

363,266 
85,830 
11,104 
51,130 


Total ordinary expendi't. 

debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 

Other, pub. debt expendit’s. 

Balance today 


6,620,459 48 


7,113,887 .10 
340,247,088 .45 


Total teeeeeeeeceeeees’s, 308,981,435 .03 


STATES DAILY for TUESDAY. 


, operative 


} memberships. 


——— 


CONGRESS 


Summary of Legislative Action 
and Committee Business 


Monday, March 15, 1926 
THE SENATE 


Agriculture Committee 
the Capper bill 
hold 


Senate reported 


favorably to permit co- 


groups to board of trade 


Senator Walsh (Dem., Mont.), introduced 





a resolution Monday calling upon the At- 


torney General for information as to the 
cost to the Government of criminal 
proceedings against Senator Wheeler 
(Dem., Mont.), in 1924 and asking if the 
Government plans to proceed against one 
of the witnesses who appeared against 
Senator Wheeler during one of the trials 
for alleged perjured testimony. 

Senator Borah (Rep., Idaho.), introduced 
a resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
State for information concerning efforts, 
if any, now being made by the Govern- 
ment toward the negotiation of claims 
conventions regarding American citizens’ 
claims against England and France grow- 
ing out of incidents prior to American 
participation in the World War. 

An attempt by Senator Gooding (Rep., 
Idaho) to obtain unanimous consent for a 
vote on his long and short haul bill on 
March 23 failed because of objection by 
Senator Bruce (Dem., Md.). 

Senator Pittman (Dem., Mo.) served no- 
tice that he will address the Senate on 
the Gooding long and short haul bill Tues- 
day. | 


the 


The sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, appointed several 
days ago to consider the advisability of 
public hearings on proposals to amend the 
prohibition laws will hold its first meet- 
ing for the purpose of organizing Thurs- 
day morning at 10 o'clock. It was an- 
nounced that no business except organiza- 
tion of the committee will be taken up at 
that time. 

The special committee named under the 
Robinson resolution to investigate the 
Tariff Commission, will hold its first meet- 
ing Thursday afternoon at three o'clock, 
according to @n announcement ‘made by 
Senator Robinson, (Dem.) of Arkansas. 

The Senate privileges and elections com- 
mittee, in executive session Monday heard 
Senator Caraway’s on the 
Steck-Brookhart elections contest. 


THE HOUSE 


The Invalid Pensions Committee reported 
what is believed to be the largest single 
private pensions bill in the history of 
Congress. It pensions 1,011 individuals 
scattered throughout the United States | 
at a cost approximating $500,000. It fol- 
lows a similar omnibus private pension 
bill, passed by the House earlier in this 
session of Congress pensioning 950 indi- 
viduals. 

Passed White radio control bill, 218 to 
124. 

Considered bills on the calendar requir- 
ing unanimous consent and under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

President recommended $20,000 appropria- 
tion to enable the Government to partici- 
pate in and install an exhibit in the Third 
Worlds Poultry Congress, at Ottawa, 
Canada, July, 1927. 

Rep. Cooper, Racine, Wis., (Rep.) intro- 
duced a pill providing that funds appro- 
priatioA for the care and relief of Indians 
of Wisconsin the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be expended 
through certain public agencies in Wis- 
consin. 

Rep. Quin, McComb City, Miss., (Dem.) 
introduced a bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Harry E. Bovay and others to 
construct, maintain and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi! River at or near 
Natchez, Miss. 

Rep. Rowbottom, Evansville, Ind., (Rep.) 
introduced a bill extending the time for 
constructing a bridge across the Ohio 
River between Vanderburg County, Ind., 
and Henderson County, Ky. 

Former Assistafit Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Vrooman concluded before agricul- 
ture committee his defense of foreign 
credit-surplus bounty bill, during agricul- 
tural relief hearing. 

Agriculture committee favorably re- 
ported bills for facilitating collection of in- 
formation concerning European farming 
methods, conditions and market statistics. 

Merchant marine committee held hear- 
ing on proposed legislation divorcing cer- 
tain powers from the Shipping Board. 

The appropriations sub-committee of the 
House agreed to report the legislative ap- 
propriation bill Wednesday. 

Passed bill wharf 
rine railway Wachapreague, 
County, Va. 

Naval Committee agreed to 
for equalization of promotion 
of the staff corps of the navy 
officers. 

Passed joint resolution authorizing the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to in- 
vest its funds in purchase of a site, and 
buildings thereon, for its branch office at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Passed bils providing for repairs, im- 
provements and new buildings at Seneca 
Indian school at Wyandotte, Okla.; trans- 
ferring Fulton County from Jonesboro 
division of the Eastern judicial district of 
Arkansas to Batesville division of the 
same court; and authorizing $25,000 appro- 
priation from tribal funds of Indians of 
Quinealt reservation, Washington, for 
water supply construction at Tahola. 


testimony 


| procurement 


under 


and ma- 
aAccomac 


legalizing a 
at 


report bill 
of officers 
with line 


Machinery Experts to Meet. 


The Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced Monday 
that a meeting of the Agenda Committee 
will be held "Tuesday at the Engineering 
Societies Building New York City to 
arrange a tentative program for an Anglo- 
American Conference on the Serew Trade 
to be held in New York about the middle 
of April. 


in 


Rehabilitation Successful. 
a. { 

(U. S. Veterans’ Bureau—1845.] 
Among the outstanding cases of 
cessful rehabilitation 
War veterans 
the Veterans’ 
Joseph Mueller, 


suc- 
of disabled World 
under the supervision of 
Bureau are of Michael 
winner of the Prix de 
Rome while a student at the Yale Art 
School and G. R. Eaton, student of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism and author 
of the novel, “‘Backfurrow.” 


MARCH 16, 1926. ~ 


War Department 
Business Council in 
Its Opening Session 


New Organization to Inquire Into 
Procedure and Control of 
Army’s Buying Power. 


Mission Outlined in Address 
By the Assistant Secretary 


Chiefs of Various Services Tell 
Their Problems and Subcom- 
mittees Are Named. 


es 


{Army Supplies—Contractors—1924.] 


At the first meeting of the War Depart 
13 the fol 
lowing civilian members were present. 

P, 


ment Business Council March 


Col. Leonard Ayres, Vice President, 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. 
D. of 
United States Steel Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brig. Gen. John J. 
Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., New York City; Lieut. Col. F. 8. 


James Bonner, manager sales 


Carty, Vice 


President, American 


Dickinson, President, Becton, Dickinson & 


surgical instrument manufacturers, 
Rutherford, N. J.; Mr. George B. Dryden, 
President, Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Lieut. Col. Oscar W. Smith, President, 
Park, Davis & Co.; Col. Wm. C. Spruance, 
Vice President, DuPont de Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Col. Wm. A. Starrett, 
Vice President, Starrett Brothers, contrac- 
tors, New York City; Brig. Gen. Herbert 
S. Wolfe, consulting actuary, New York 
City. 

The council was addressed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Col. Hanford 
MacNider, who outlined the mission of the 
council, which, in brief, is as follows: 

“To determine whether the Assistant 
Secretary of War has an organization, 
procedure and control which will insure 
efficient supervision of procurement and 
proper utilization of the consolidated buy- 
ing power of the Army. 

“Whether the supply branches have an 
organization, precedure and control which 
will insure efficient procurement by their 
purchasing agents; efficient supervision of 
by their well 
proper utilization of the consolidated buy- 
ing power of their branch.” 


Co., 


chiefs as as 


Address by Celonel Peek. 

The meeting was also addressed by Col. 
E. D. Peek, in charge of Current Procure- 
ment, office of the Assistant Secretary, 
and by the following chiefs of service, 
each of whom outlined the particular prob- 
lem of his service: 

Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, the Quarter- 
master Generaly Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, 
the Surgeon General; Maj. Gen. K. W. 
Walker, the Chief of Finance: Brig. Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin, Assistant Chief of En- 
gineers; Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, the 
Chief of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. C. McK. 
Saltzman, the Chief Signal Officer; Maj. 
Gen. “A. A. Fries, the Chief, Chemical 
Warfare Service; Maj. Gen. M. M. Pat- 
rick, the Chief of Air Service. 

These addresses were followed by an or- 
ganization meeting, at which subcommit- 
tees were appointed, as follows: 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres and Col. Wm. A. 
Starrett, office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; Lieut. Col. O. W. Smith and Lieut. 
Col. F. S. Dickinson, office of the Surgeon 
General; Brig. Gen. S. N. Wolfe, office of 
the Chief of Finance; Col. W. C. Spruance 
and Mr. James B. Bonner, office of the 
Chief of Ordnance; Brig. Gen. J. J. Carty, 
office of the Chief Signal Officer; Brig. 
Gen. C. G. Edgar, office of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer; G. B. Dryden, office of the 
Chief, Chemical Warfare Service; Howard 
Coonley, office of the Chief, Chemical War- 
fare Service; Ralph Van Vechten, office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War; Col. S. M. 
Felton, office of the Chief of Engineers; 
G. Swope and C. W. Nash, office of the 
Chief of Air Service. 

After having studied the problems of 
the services to which assigned, these sub- 
committees will be called together again 
for further discussion. 


Purposes of the Council. 


Under the provisions of the Natiorlal 
Defense Act of 1920 the business activities 
of the War Department are now centered 
in great part in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, the several supply 
branches of the Army, and the Finance 
Department. Col. Hanford MacNider, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, proposed the 
cfation of a War Department Business 
Council to be made up of outstanding 
leaders in those parts of the industrial 
and business world which are particularly 
allied with the current supply 
of the military establishment. Colonel 
MacNider’s proposal was approved by 
Hon. Dwight I*. Davis, Secretary of War, 
and the Business Council was appointed. 

This expert civilian board has been 
asked to volunteer its service to study the 
present policies of Army purchasing and 
the administration of nation-wide Army 
procurement and to make constructive 
suggestions and criticisms which will as- 
sist the Assistant Secretary of War and 
the chiefs of branches in their present 
efforts to administer the Army on the 
most economical basis practicable. 


Fulton Market, N. Y., Premier 
Fish Port in United States 


problems 


Fulton market in New York City is the 
foremost fresh fish market in the United 
States, handling 394,000,000 pounds yearly, 
according to bulletin which the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce released Monday. 

Fulton Market obtains its supplies from 
points scattered over the United States 
and Alaska and from Canada and other 
countries. About 75,000,000 pounds, or 21 
per cent, are reshipped or sold to steam- 
ships, railroad diners, etec., operating out 
of New York. Approximately 24,000,000 
pounds are handled in the frozen condi- 
tions. 

The per capita consumption of edible 
fresh fish products in New York is nearly 
32 pounds per annum. The city also con- 
sumes about 43,500,000 pounds of preserved 
fish each year. -If to this be added canned 
fish, the consumption is estimated at not 
less than 40 pounds per person per annum 
in the Metropolitan area. 


a 


| 
| 
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$60,000,000 Loan 


For German Farmers 


Fund Created to Relieve Pres- 
ent Financial Pressure Amer- 
ican Official Reports. 


{Agriculture—German Credits—2018.] 
The German Central Agriculture 

Bank is placing a loan of 250,000,000 

gold marks (360,000,000) at the dis- 

posal of German farmers, a cable 

message to the Department of Agri- 

culture from Agriculture Commis-~ 
sioner William A. Schoenfeld at Ber- 

lin reports. 

The new loag is to be available to 
farmers for the conversion of a 
tion of their short term, high interest 
bearing notes into three five 
year thus relieving somewhat 
the immediate financial pressure. The 
loan which is to be handled through 
the Gold Discount Bank, it is under- 
stood, will be granted only on imme- 
diately productive enterprises, 


por- 


and 
loans, 


State Is Sustained 
As Possessing Right 
| 


To Sentence Bandit | 


Gerald Chapman to Die Unless 
Saved by Governor of 
Connecticut. 


Claimed He Could Retuse 
Pardon From President 


| Plea That He Be Permitted to 
Serve Federal Term First 
Ignored. 


[Supreme Court—States’ Rights—2000.] 
Gerald Chapman, held the State of 
Connecticut on charge of murdering a 
~liceman in New Britain, Conn., will be 
langed under the State conviction and 
sentence unless his term is commuted by 
The United 


by 
a 


the Governor of Connecticut. 
States Supreme refused to review 
his case on a petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari. No opinion was handed down. 

The petition, filed in behalf by his 
council, involved the following questions: 

1. Whether under constitutional 
authority or power to grant pardons and 
reprieves, the President may, without the 
consent of the prisoner and over his pro- 
test, commute to expire at once, the term 
of imprisonment, which~said prisoner 
serving under Federal law. 

2. Whether that the Presi- 
dent possesses no such authority, the 
prisoner may not attack such attempted 
exercise of authority, under his right, not 
to be taken out of Federal custody, except 
pursuant to law, and the Constitution of 
the United States, which right is pro- 
tected by and afforded to him by the Fed- 
eral Constitution and Section 19 of the 
Criminal Code of the United States. 

3. Whether or not a Federal prisoner, 
undergoing a sentence of a United States 
Court, is not unlawfully deprived of his 
liberty without due process of law, and in 
violation of the Fourteenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution, when, be- 
fore being legally discharged from his 
Federal imprisonment he is seized and 
wrested away by a criminal judgment in 
a State Court, and is subjected to the 
same, against his will, without an oppor- 
tunity to first serve and complete his Fed- 
eral term. 


Bills Introduced 


In the 


Court 
a 


his 


his 


is 


assuming 


United States Senate 


The following bills have been introduced 


into the Senate: 

S. Res. 170, submitted by Mr. Borah; 
referred to Foreign Relations Committee. 
Whereas the claimg of American citizens 
against Great Britain and France arising 
ouf of violations of the rights of neutrals 
between August 1, 1914, and April 6, 1917, 
have not yet been brought to settlement: 
Be it Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
be requested, if not incompatible with the 
public interests, to inform the Senate what 
steps he is taking to negotiate claims con- 
ventions with Greut Britain and France for 
the arbitration and settlement of the 
claims above mentioned. 

S. Res. 169, submitted by Mr. Trammell; 
over under theerule. Resolved, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, be and is hereby requested 
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That the | 


to make no change in the marketing and 


designating of interstate public highways 
which would bring about a discontinuance 
of the designation and marking of said 
highways by names as heretofore adopted. 

A bill by Mr. COUSENS (Sq 3560), to 
authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the 
annual convention of the American con- 
vention of the American Legion in Paris, 
France, in 1927; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

A bill by Mr. ROBINSON of Ark. (S. 
3562), to amend Section 6 of the Act of 
May 29, 1884, entitled “An 
establishment of a Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, etc.’’; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. , 

A bill by Mr. FLETCHER (S. 3563), to 
repeal the clause at the end of Section 6 
of the Act of Congress 1884, (23 Stat., 31); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

A bill by Mr. SMOOT (S. 3567), further 
to assure title to lands designated in or 
selected under grants to the States, to 
limit the period for the institution of pro- 
ceedings to establish an exception of lands 
from such grants because of their known 
mineral character, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. , 


Czechoslovak Corn Imports. 
Corn imports of Czechoslovakia for 1925 
increased from 7,736,000 bushels in 1924 to 
13,548,000, due to the greater demand for 
this commodity for cattle feeding, accord- 
ing to a report of the commercial attache 
at Prague to the Department of Commerce. 


Act for the | 
| Division of the Department of Commerce. 
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On Prosecution — 


‘ 


Of Mr. Wheeler” 


Resolution by Senator Walsh 
Requests Department of Juse 
tice to Report on 
Its Expenses. 


Attitude Sought. 
Concerning Witness 


Wants to Know If Testimony of 
George B. Hayes Will Go 
Before the Grand 
Jury. 


A request for information as to the 


amount expended by the Government in 


connection with the criminal proceedings 


| against Senator Wheeler, (Dem., Mont.) in 


‘ a 
1924, with ah 
whether or not the Department of Justice 
George 


one of the wit- 


coupled inquiry as to 


contemplates action against 
B. 


nesses 


any 


Ilayes of New York, 


against Senator Wheeler, because 


of Hayes’ alleged false testimony at that 


trial, is contained in a resolution intro- 


duced in the Senator 


Walsh, 


Senate Monday by 


Mont.). 

Speaking in support of his resolution 
Mr. Walsh declared the charges against 
Mr. Wheeler an attack upon the 
privileges of the Senate and charged the 
Department of Justice with having made 
the original charges to “punish’’ Senator 
Wheeler “in retribution for his exposure 
of such misdeeds and associations on the 
part of the head thereof, the Attorney 
General of the United States as forced 
his retirement from public office.” 

Senator Walsh the evidence 
which, he declared, indicated the falsity 
of Mr. Hayes’ testimony at the time of 
the trial of Senator Wheeler and an- 
nounced that he has many affidavits that 
Hayes’ reputation is of the most unsavory 
character and that his oath is valueless.” 
These affidavits, the Senator said, are at 
the disposal of the Department of Justice. 
He read one of them into the Record. 


Full Text of Resolution. 


The fYesolution introduced by Senator 
Walsh reads as follows: ; 

“Be it resolved, That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he hereby is, directed to trans- 
mit to the Senate an itemized statement 
of all expenditures made or gbligations in- 
curred in connection with the investiga- 
tion conducted by or under the authority 
of the Department of Justice touching 
alleged or supposed offenses by Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, or with the finding or 
disposition of indictments against him. 

“And be it further resolved, That the _ 
Attorney General be, and hereby is, di- 
rected to advise the Senate whether it is 
the purpose of the Department of Justice 
to present to a grand jury the testimony 
of George B. Hayes, given in the trial 
of the case of the United States against 
Burton K. Wheeler in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Montana, with the facts and circumstances 
attending the same, with a view to an in- 
dictment for perjury in the giving of such 
testimony.” 

Plan Is Supported. : 


Senators Bruce (Dem.), Maryland, and 
Borah (Rep.), Idaho, spoke in support of 
the Walsh resolution. 

Senator Borah declared he was chair- 
man of the Senate committee which inves- 
tigated the prosecution of Senator 
Wheeler; that the proceeding was “a sad 
and sorry story,” but, that his remarks 
should not be construed as a charge 
against the present administration of the 
Department of Justice. Rather, he added, 
it is a case inherited from the Daugherty 
administration. 

Mr. Bruce expressed the opinion that 


(Dem., 


were 


reviewed 


| the feature of the case which was of tran- 


scendent importance to the public is 
whether the Government of the United 
States wants to set a precedent by bring- 
ing a defendant and. witnesses three or 
four thousand miles for a trial just be- 
cause an unimportant paper was filed or 
something just unimportant 
connected with the case transpired. 
Senator Bruce said he quite agreed with 
Senator Walsh as to the desirability of a 
thorough airing of the Wheeler “case’’ 
by the Department of Justice. He then 
launched into an attack on the Senator 
from Montana for his remarks with refer- 
ence to the aluminum trust and the De- 
partment of Justice until Mr. Walsh arose 


because as 


| and stated that his remarks had been en- 


tirely misconstrued and misinterpreted by 
the Senator from Maryland. Senator 
Bruce then apologized and concluded his 
speech. — 


Great Britain’s Canned Goods 


| Imports From U. S. Show Gain 


[Canned Goods—Imports—Commerce— 
182.] 

Great Britain’s canned goods imports 
during 1925 showed a large increase over 
those of 1924, in all products except sal- 
mon, states a report by the Foodstuffs 

Imports from the United States played 
a large part in Great Britain’s canned 
goods trade, the report discloses, and 
North America furnished 90 per cent of her 
canned fruits other than pineapple and 
pulp and 65 per cent of her canned vege- 
tables other than tomatoes. 

Details of England’s canned goods 
exports may be obtained from the 
Food-stuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Conmerce. 


Wyoming Has Thickest Coal. 
The thickest bed of coal in the United 
States, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, is a bed cf sub-bitumi- 
coal near Gillette, Wyo., whieh 
in thickness from 60 to 100 feet 


nous 
ranges 
of solid coal. r 
beds of coal are generally of limited areal 
extent, so that other even thicker beds, it 
is stated, may lie concealed jn areas not 
yet prospected. ; 
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"a decision handed down March 13 by 
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0 Joor Game 


' Article Tax Set 
At30 Per Cent 


of Customs Appeals Re- 
verses Board of General 
Appraisers’ Decision 
On Protest. 


Rule Merchandise Is 
An Earthy Substance 


Kelley -Duluth Company Held 
Aiticies Were Nonenumerated 
and Dutiable at 20 
Per Cent. 


Gesseme—Cariing Stones Duty—1804.] 
The appeal of the Government from the 
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"Sudgment of the Board of General Ap- 


*4praisers in the Case of United States v. 


was sustained in 
the 


Kelley Duluth Company, 


' United States Court of Customs Appeals. 


Merchandise, consisting of curling stones 


*Qwere assessed at 30 per cent as equipment 


' 


tor outdoor games. The importers pro- 
tested that they were properly dutiable 
at 20 per cent as nonenumerated manufac- 
tured articles. The Board of General Ap- 
praisers sustained the protest of the im- 
porters. 

In its appeal the Government coniended 
that the merchandise properly du- 


was 


“tiable at 30 per cent as manufactures of 


i earthly or mineral substances. 


, without approving the collector's 
‘ cation, Judge Charles 
. the opinion of the court, 


; 1402 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
; as follows: 


: footballs, tennis balls, golf balls, 
' + other balls, 


‘ use in physical exercise or in any 
' or outdoor game or sport, 
. rackets, bats, or other equipment, 


ithe board, 
classifi- 
Hatfield delivered 
which follows in 


In reversing the judgment of 


s. 
full: 

“Merchandise, consisting 
stones, was assessed for duty by ihe col- 
lector at the port of Duluth, Minn., at 30 
per centum ad valorem under paragraph 


e 


of « 


urling 


which reads 


baseballs, 
and all 
of whatever material com- 
posed, finished or unfinished, designed for | 
indoor 
all clubs, 
such as 


“*Par. 1402. Boxing gloves. 


and 


1 is ordinarily used in conjunction therewith 





» Act of 1922, which reads as follows: 
“Par, 214. Earthy or mineral sub- 
stances wholly or partly manufactured 


































' tmporters that the merchandise was prop- 
' erly dutiable at 20 per centum ad valorem 


i 


; manufactured, in whole or in part, 


i 
' 


' the curling stones are properly dutiable as 
+ articles composed in chief value of earthy 


' valorem under paragraph 


i 
and articles, wares and materials (crude or 


; enumerated or provided for, a duty 


in exercise or play, all the foregoing, not 


' specially provided for, 30 per centum ad 
i valorem, ice and roller skates, 
, thereof, 


and parts 
20 per centum ad valorem.’ 


“It was claimed in the protests of the 


as nonenumerated manufactured articles 
under paragraph 1459 of the Tariff Act of 


22, which reads as follows 


“Par. 1459. That there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on the importation of 
all raw or unmanufactured articles not 
of 10 
per centum ad valorem, and on all articles 
not spe- 
per cen- 


1 


cially provided for, 
tum ad valorem.’ 
“It is claimed by 


a duty of 20 


the Government thai 


er mineral substances at 30 per centum ad 
214 of the Tariff 


9° 


advanced in condition), composed wholly 
or in chief value of earthy or mineral 


substances, not specially provided for, 
: ; whether susceptible of decoration or not, 
' 4f not decorated in any manner, 30 per 
/, @entum ad valorem; if decorated, 40 per 
centum ad valorem.’ 
Issue Raised by Company. 
: “On the trial before the Board of Gen- | 
eral Appraisers of the issues raised by 
| the protests of the Kelley Duluth Com- 
; pany, the department manager of that 
» company, M. C. Gerbert, testified in part 
, @s follows: 
; “*Q. You represent the Kelley Duluth 
; Co.?’ ; 
“fA. Yes, sir’ 
“‘Q. In what capacity’ 
“*A. Department manager of the Kelley 
; Duluth Co.’ 
; **Q. Do you agree that the curling | 
} Stones, the subject of these cases. are 
| { composed in chief value of stone. which | 
' is an earthy or mineral substance” 
' ‘A. Yes.’ 
‘ “The importer was not represented bv j 
| | counsel. 
i “On the trial of the case in which the 
} | appellee, Jamieson Bros. Co.. appeared as 
\ ; Protestant, one V. W. Davis appeared as a 
| | witness for the importer. 
; “The record of the trial! before the board 
' 



























8 ee Se ee ee 


reads as follows: 

“ ‘Appearances. No appearance by 
counsel for the importer: P. St. George 
Bissel, Esq., special attorney for the United 
States. 

““Mr. Bissell. The assistant collector 
my request called up 
ers Co. yesterday, 


al 
Jamieson Broth- 
and it was then agreed 


; 
' that when the case came to trial today that 


we would agree that the curling stones in 
question were in chief value of earthy of 
mineral substances; that is, that the ring 
end that was of greater value in the condi- 


tion in which it was placed than the 


: handle; fis that agred to? 


. Sworn, testified as follows: 


- 


i? 


‘*V. W. Davis, called as a witness on be- 
half of the importer, after having been duly 


“Witness. Yes. 

“By Mr. Bissell: 

“"Q. What is 
Jamieson Brothers Co.? 

““A. I acted as their 
of entry. 

“‘General Appraiser Howell. Are you 
authorized to agree to the statement that 
the counsel has just made? 

“*Witness. I have not been authorized 
by Jamieson Brothers, but I am giving my 
epinion. 

“‘Mr. Bissell. T will ask that the case 
be passed, and if you will be good enough 
to call them up and confirm that the arti- 
cles in question are in chief 
an earthy or mineral substance. 
“Witness. Yes. 

“‘General Appraiser 


your connection with 


broker at ihe port 


Value—are 


Howell. When you 


tt dave Gone that, let us know, Mr. Davis, so 
"we can put it on the record. (Witness | 


ut 








(RB moex 164) 








Importer Not Liable for Expense on Goods ; 
Rejected, Court of Customs Appeals s Holds 


[Customs—In 
The Untted Ste 


Frame & Company, 
13, 


down March 


iporters—Law—1800, } 
ates lost its case aga 
in a 
the 


in United 


Court of Customs Appeals. 


The collector of customs had 


inst 


decision handed 
States 


charged 


the importers with costs of labor and ex- 
pense for the services of customs inspec- 


tors in supervising 
declared unfit for importation by 
of Agr 
The importers protested and the Board 


partment 








rejected merchan 
the 
iculture. 


dise 
De- 


board, Judge Charles 8. Hatfield delivered 
the opinion, which follows, in full: 

“This is an appeal from the judgment 
of the Board of General Appraisers sus- 
taining the protests of importers against 
cerfain charges and exactions assessed 
against them by the collector. The assess- 
ments complained of were made to cover 
the regular salaries of Government inspec- 
tors for the time they were detailed to su- 
pervise the exportation of imported mer- 
chandise, which, being unfit for human 





Chile. Ambassador to 
Present Credentials 


Senor Cruchaga, Former Agent 
in Tacna-Arica Arbitration, 
Appointed to Washington. 


[Chile—Diplomatic 
Arica—1978.] 


Service—Tacna- 


Senor Miguel Cruchaga-Toconal, 
the newly appointed Ambasador of 
Chile, will call officially on Secretary 
of State Frank B. Kellogg at Dp. 
Tuesday, it was announced 


Department of State Monday. 


m. 
at the 
At that 


9 
o 


time, the date for him to present his 
of General Appraisers sustained the pro- | consumption, had been refused admission cerdentials to President Coolidge will 
test. In sustaining the action of the | into the commerce of the United States in be arranged. 
= a Cas, 2 a —— | accordance with the provisions of section credentials to President Coolidge will 
leaves the courtroom). (Witness returns 11 of the Food and Drug Act of Jiine 30, Chilean Minister to London, but has 
to room.) | 1906, which reads as follows: been in Washington since last 
“‘General Appraiser Howell. Mr. Davis Food and Drug Act. August, acting as Chilean agent in the 
left the room and has returned and states | “sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury Tacna-Arica arbitration. The former 
he is authorized to enter into that stipula- | shall deliver to the Secretary of Agri- Chilean Ambassador Dr. Beltran 
tion. Case submitted.’ | culture, upon his request from time to Mathieu, is now Foreign Minister of 
Protests Sustained. time, samples of foods and drugs which Chile. 


“The board sustained the protesis in each 
in an opinion by Sullivan, 
concerning tthe evidence in the Jamieson 


case, and, 


Brothers Co. 
**By this scan 


cas 


establish the component material of chief | and if it appear from the examination of | Chinese strike pickets have cut off the 
value in this ‘article, and this is done by | such samples that any article of food or | water supply of the <American-operated 
a conversation over the telephone with | drug offered to be imported into the United | Canton Hospital and are endeavoring to 
the importer, who was not represented by | States is adulterated or misbranded with- starve the American hospital authorities 
counsel. Nothing is disclosed to indicate | in the meaning of this Act, or is otherwise | into employing only pro-labor union Chi- 
that he knew the meaning or the signifi- | dangerous to the health of the people | nese on their staff, according to a dis- 
cance of the admission the Government | of the United States, or is of a kind for- | patch received from Mr. Douglis Jenkins, 
desired him to make. It is not at all | bidden entry into, or forbidden to be sold | the American Consul General at Canton, 
compatible with justice for the great | or restricted in sale in the country in by the Department of State, March 13. 
United States to pursue a method of ob- | which it is made or from which it is ex- | Science talented ote 
taining from an importer the component | ported, or is otherwise falsely labeled in Bombay Has New Cotton ‘Change. 
material of chief value, or in ather words, | any respect, the said article shall be re Site ? 
to obtain from the importer ov er the tele- fused admission, and the Secretary of the [Catted<tigliinenEiamdnerce 1819.] 
phone a significant admission whic h would Treasury shall refuse delivery to the con- A new cotton exchange at Bombay was 
destroy the very intent of his protest | signee and shall cause the destruction of | recently opened by the governor, accord- 
without explanation of the significance of | any goods refused delivery which shall } ing to a report rec eived by the Depart- 
that admission. We can not for a moment | not be exported by the consignee within | ment of Commerce from Vice Consul Cur- 
believe that this attempt or method of | three months from the date of notice of | iis T. Everett at Bombay 
trying cases where questions of relevancy | such refusal under such regulations as the ta eae aatew 
are involved can or will be approved. | Secretary of the Treasury may presc ribe: | » 
Such methods tend to bring the law into | Provided, That the Secretary of the | that such service does not come within 
disrepute and odium. Treasury may deliver to the consignee the provision for ‘labor on goods 
“In the Kelley Duluth Co. cases, the | such goods pending examination and deci “In the consideration of this ‘case it 
board also held that the evidence was not | sion in the matter on execution of a penal | hould not be forgotten that the merchan 
sufficient to show that the merchandise | bond for the amount of the full invoce | dise against which the charges were | 
was composed in chief value of earthly | value of such goods, together with the | assessed was refused admission into the 
or mineral substances. | duty thereon. and on refusal to return such commerce of the United States: and that, | 
“The Government admits that the arti- | goods for any cause to the custody of unless it — exported by the owner or | 
cles in question are not dutiable under | the Secretary of the Treasury, when de- consignee within three months from the 
paragraph 1402, supra, but contends that, | manded, for the purpose of excluding notice of such rejection. the Sec retary of 
as they are composed in chief valueof | them from the country, or for any other the Treasury Was required by the provi- 
earthy or mineral substances, they are | purpose, said consignee shall forfeit the | sion of section 11, supra, to cause its de- 
dutiable under paragraph 214, supra. full amount of the bond: And provided struction. _ Accordingly, we must look to 
“When the protests of the Kelley Du- | further, That all charges for storage, the provisions of section 11, supra, and 
luth Co. came on for trial, the depart- | cartage and labor on goods which are oi article 499 of the Customs Regulations, 
ment manager of the company appeared | fused admission or delivery shall be paid | SUPES, ms order to determine the legality 
and testified that the curling stones in | by the owner or consignee, and in default | 2! the charges in question 
question were composed in chief value of |} of such payment shall constitute a lien | sca in ne 9 fae 
an earthy or mineral substance. It is | against any future importation made by | SUPT * cargo of lumber arrived in North- 
true, as stated in the board’s opinion, that such owner or consignee. port, L. I. Permission was granted by the 
he contended that the merchandise was “Article 499 of the Customs Regulations. collector to discharge the cargo at North: 
dutiable under paragraph 1549, supra, as | 1923 reads as follows: | port, which was within the port of New 
nonenumerated manufactured articles, but “Art. 49. Inspection Service—Expenses: York. The collector assigned watchmen 
this agrument as to the law in the case | Collectors of stations will perform the in- | and other customs officers to take charge 
eannot be said to detract from his testi- | spection service whenever goods are to be | of the vessel and superintend the unload- 
mony upon questions of fact before the | exported or destroved. and in cies cakes | ing of the cargo, and charged the im- 
court. | where there is no officer of the station porters with an amount sufficient to re 
Action of Brokers. | available. | imburse the Government for the compen- 
“On the trial of the Jamieson Brus. Co “Collectors of customs and representa- | sation and expenses of such officers. 
case, ithe witness, V. W. Davis. testified | tives of the station will confer and ar- | “It was claimed by the importers that 
that he acted as broker for the appellee i range the apportionment of the inspection | the collector had no authority to make 
at the port of entry. Moreover, he signed i service according to local conditions. Of- | the charges 
the protest in this case as agent for the | Soers of the station will whenever feasible, “The Board of General Appraisers held 
appellee. } perform the inspection service when clean- | that sectlon 2776 of the Revised Statutes 
“We are unable to understand how the | ing, bringing up to standard and life re- | as amended by the act of June 26, 1884 
Government has taken any undue advan- | conditioning operations are involved. (23 Stat. 60) authorized the charges in 
tage of the appellee in this case. We “Expenses for storage, cartage, and | question and overruled the protest. The 


must assume that 


assigned for tri 
was duly 

“The appellee 
sented 


dently 


by 


did not a 


counsel 


said: 
record 


e, 


ty it is sough 


the 


al and that the app 


notified of such assignment. 
repre 


was entitled to be 


the trial. 


It 
representa 


at 
esire such 


G. 


A., 


t to 


case was regularly 


ellee 


evi- 
tion. 


There is nothing in the record to indicate 


that the 
nor does it 
Moreover, we th 
ernment acted 
admission 
There surely 


an 


wa 


tion to know the facts in question than 1 
representative of the company 


ported the merc! 


appellee 
make any 


Ww. 


of fact 


did not have a fairt 
such 
for 


in 


counsel 
propriety 
from 


ink, 
ith secu 
the 
s no one in a better 
which 


1andise. There is not 


rial, 


complaint. 
the Gov- 


rin 


appellee. 


posi- 





im- 
hing 


in the record or briefs to suggest that the 
witness who appeared for the appellee was 


not fully autho 


rized to represent ii 


that he misrepresented the facis. 


“We conclude, 


therefore, that ihe 


or 


curl- 


ing stones involved in these appeals are 


or 


| articles composed in chief value of earthy 
mineral substances 


“There being no evidence in the record 


to indicate that 
manner, we are 
properly 
‘articles, 
chief value 

stances, not 
whether suscept 


os 


of 


if not decorated 
valorem,” 
214, supra. 
Precedent 
“In the case of United States 


eentum ad 


graph 


Hardware Co., 4 


D. 40182, this 


dutiable 


ihey are decorated in 


of opinion that they 
under 
composed wholly 
earthy or mineral 
specially provided 
ible of decoration or 
n any manner, 30 


contained ! 


a 


in 


Involved. 

Kx 
a Ct. 
court 


Cust. 
held 


Appls. 
that 


204, 
curling 


any 
are 


the provision for 
or 


in 
sub- 
for, 
not, 
per 


vaTa- 


.elley 


T. 


stones were not provided for in paragraph 


1402, 
case, we said ti 
there in questio 
of 
earthy or miner: 


a 


supra, and, 


in the opinion in 
as the curling st 
h were composed in 


iat, 


al substances, 


that 
ones 
part 


substance or substances other than 
they could 


not be held to come within the first pro- 


vision of 
‘Earthy 


partly manufact 


or 


paragraph 
mineral substances wholly 


214, supra, 


ured.” In support of 


for 
or 
this 


holding, we cited the case of United States 


v. Strohmeyer 
Appls. 
evidence in that 
material of chi 
stones, they 
within the 
composed 


& Arpe 
243, 7. D. 


could 
provision 
wholly 


cs i Se. 
35473. 
case 
ef value of the cu 
not be held to 
for ‘articles * 
Vv in chief 


or valu 


Cust. 
As there was no 
as to the component 


rling 


come 


*“* 


e of 


earthy or mineral substances not specially 


provided for,’ 
supra. 
“The 


or mineral 





evidence 
cient to establish 
cles are composed in 
substances, 
otherwise specially 
properly dutiable under 


in this case being 


that the imported 


contained in paragraph 214, 


suffi- 
arti- 


chief value of earthy 
and not being 
provided for, they are 
the provisions of 


paragraph 214, supra. However, as there 
was no claim made in any of the protests 
that the imported merchandise was prop- 
| erly dutiable under that paragraph, we 
are unable to do more than reverse the 
| judgment of the board, without approv- 
ing the collector's classification. The 





judgment is rev 
Justice Smith 


ersed. 
dissented, 


are being imported into the United States 
or offered for import, giving notice thereof 
to the owner or consignee, who may ap- 
pear before the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and have the right to introduce testimony. 


] 
i 


abor arising from the detention for inspec- 
tion and analysis of goods admitted to en- 
try will be borne by the Government, and 
bills therefor will be rendered to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; but all charges for 
storage, cartage and labor on goods which 
are refused admission or deliveries shall 
be paid by the owner or consignee. 

Cause of Labor. 


“tt will be noted that the custom regula- 
tions require the collectors to perform the 
service of supervision in the exportation 
or destruction of merchandise in the event 
that it is refused admission into the com- 
merce of the United States, and that ex- 
storage, cartage, and labor aris- 
the detention for inspection and 
analysis of goods admitted to entry will 
be borne by the Government, but that all 
charges for storage, cartage, and labor on 
goods which are refused admission or de- 
livery shall be paid by the owner or con- 
signee. 

“It appears report 
that the charges for the exaction forming 
the subfect of the protests were made 
cover the expense incurred in supervising 
the outward shipment of certain food prod- 
ucts rejected and refused admission into 
the United States by the Department of 
Agriculture under the food and drugs act 
of June 30, 1906. * * The amount 
collected represents the salary paid the 
lading inspectors detailed io supervise 
the export of such merchandise. 

“The Board of General Appraisers held 
that the salaries of Government inspectors 
accruing during supervision of the expor- 


peuses for 
ing from 


from the collector's 


to 


* 


tation of rejected merchandise did not 
come within the provision for labor on 
goods, and were, therefore, not proper 


charges to be made against the importers. 
Accordingly, the protests were sustained. 

“Is is claimed by the Government that 
the services rendered by the Government 
inspectors were extraordinary: that the 
benefits derived from such supervision ac- 
crued entirely tothe importers; that the 
expenses thus incurred by the Government 
were not such as were ordinarily occa- 
sioned by the entry and passing of mer- 
chandise through the customs; and that 
the salaries of the Government inspectors 
accruing during the supervision of the ex- 
portation of the rejected merchandise were 
proper charges against the importers. It 
is further claimed that the following cases 
support the contentions of the Govern- 
ment; in re Blanchard Lumber Co. et al, 
G. A. 7163, T. D. 31271; Arbuckle Bros. v. 
United Siates, 3 Ct. Appls. 105, T. 
D. 32362. 


Cust. 


Appellees’ Claim. 


“It is contended by counsel for the ap- 
pellees that charges for the expense in- 
curred by the Government for cartage, 
storage, and labor performed in handling 
the goods proper charges to be 
assessed against the appellees but that 
the Government inspectors were present 
for the purpose of supervising the ex- 
portation of the merchandise, to protect 
the revenues of the United States, and to 


prevent any of such merchandise from en- 


] tering the commerce of the country; and 


are 








| Chinese Strikers Cut Water 
From American Hospital 









yan 


amendment to section 2776 of the Revised 


Statutes read as follows: 

“Sec. 2776. Provided, That vessels ar 
riving at a port of entry in the United 
States, laden with coal, salt, railroad iron, 
and other like articles in bulk, may pro- 
ceed to places within that collection dis- 


trict to be specially designated by the Sec- 
} retary of the Treasury, by general regula- 
tions or otherwise, under the superintend- 
ence of customs officers, at the expense 
the parties interested, for the purpose of 
unlading cargoes of the 
mentioned. 

“In accordance the provisions of 
this statute, and the Treasury Regulations 
adopted in pursuance thereto, it was held 
by the board the Government 
entitled to be :,eimbursed for all reasonable 


of 
character before 


with 


that was 


| axa proper expense incurred in giving 

such extraordinary service. 

| Sugar Case Cited. 

“In the case of Arbuckle Bros. v. United 
| States, supra, it appears that a cargo of 
sugar was transferred to lighters and 
| thence conveyed to the wharf of the im- 
porters, which was within the limits of 
the port of New York. Government offi- 


cers were assigned by the collector to 
superintend the transfer of the cargo from 
the vessel to the lighters and the unload- 


ing at the importer’s wharf. The expense 
thus incurred by the Government was 
assessed against the imported merchan- 
dise, and upon appeal, this court held 
that such charges were proper under the 
provisions of section 2776, supra. 

“It will be observed that section 2776, 


supra, provided that the privileges therein 
granted to importers were to be carried 
out under the superintendence of Customs 


officers, and at the expense of the im 
porters. 

“The provisions of section 11, Supra, and 
article 499, supra, are not to compre- 


hensive. The Congress might well have 
provided that all expense incurred by the 
Government arising from the detention 
for inspection of such rejected merchan- 
dise should be paid by the owner or 
signee. It did not so provide. The ex- 
pense to be paid by the owner or consignee 
was expressly limited to storage, cartage, 
and labor on goods, and, unless the work 
performed by the inspectors may be 
classed as labor on the exported merchan- 
dise, the charges therefor were not 
properly assessed against the appellees. 
“The collector has reported that the 
charges assessed represented the salaries 
paid the lading inspectors detailed to 
supervise the exportation of the merchan- 


con- 


dise. It is not claimed that these in- 
spectors did anything more than super- 
intend /the work of exportation. They 


were tilere as representatives of the Gov- 
ernment to see that the law was properly 
enforced and (that the revenues and the 
commerce of the United States were pro- 
tected. They may have performed extra- 
ordinary service and some physical and 
mental labor in connection therewith, but 
labor, think, cannot be classed 
as labor The- judgment is af- 
firmed.” 


such 


on goods, 


a 


} quantity 


* agent of either, 
{| such manufacturer, 


; inspector 
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Export Drawback Protest Overruling 
Upheld by Court of Customs Appeals 


LExports—Linseed Oil Cakes—1799.] 

The action of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers in overruling the protest of Spen- 
cer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., for drawback 
|} on the exportation of linseed oil cakes 
manufactured from imported flaxseed, on 
the ground that it was laden without cus- 
was upheld by the United 
States Court ofgCustoms Appeals in a de- 
cision handed dwn March 13. 

In affirming the action of the Board, 
Judge Charles S. Hatfleld. delivered the 
opinion, which follows in full: 

“This is an 
the 


toms inspection, 


Board of General 
ing the protest of the appellant 
the decision of the collector of the port 
of New York refusing an allowance for 
drawback on the exportation of linseed oil 
manufactured from 


Appraisers overrul- 
against 


eake imported flax- 
seed. 

“Authority for the refunding of duties, 
as drawback, paid upon imported merchan- 
dise used in the United States in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of articles for 
portation, is contained in section 313 
the Tariff Act of 1922, and, for the pur- 
poses of this case, articles 859, 860, and 
861 of the Treasury Regulations of 1915. 
The pertinent of 313 reads as 
follows: 


ex- 
of 


part section 
Applicable Section. 


+19 
3 


Sec 3. The imported 
used in the manufacture or production of 
entitled to drawback of customs 
when exported shall, all 
drawback duties paid on 
merchandise is claimed, be identified, 
of such merchandise used and 
amount of paid thereon shall 
the facts of the manufac- 
production of such articles in the 
United States and their exportation there- 
from shall be determined, and the draw- 
back due thereon shall be paid to the 
manufacturer, producer exporter, the 
to the person to whom 
producer, 
in writing order 
under regulations 
Secretary of the Treasury 

Article 859 provides that, 
hours before lading of articles entitled 
drawback, 


merchandise 


articles 
duties in 
where 


cases 
such 
the 


of 


the duties 


be ascertained, 


ture or 


or 
or 
exporter, 

such 


or 
shall 
paid, 


igent 
] 


K 


draw- 
as the 
shall prescribe. 


bac such 
six 
to 
the party claiming such draw- 


“at least 


back shall file with the collector a notice 
of intent to export with benefit of draw- 
back in duplicate and in the following 
form: ***.." Immediately following the 
above provision, the form to be used by 
exporters is set forth Continuing, the ar- 
ticle provides: 

On receipt and acceptance at the cus- 
tomhouse of the notices of intent and ex- 


port, the collector shall note thereon the 
date and hour of receipt and transmit one 


copy to the surveyor with the order to in- 
spect and the other to the naval officer. 
At the ports where there is no naval of- 


ficer the duplicate copy shall be trans- 

mitted to the Auditor for the Treasury De- 

partment after the return of the customs 
has been entered thereon. 

A copy of the notice of intent to export 
substantially the form provided shall, 
the time the goods are deposited at the 

of lading for exportation, be deliv- 

ered by the exporter or his agent to the 
customs inspector in charge of such place. 

When requested, receipts for such no- 
tices of intent to export shall be signed 
inspecting officers, provided such _ re- 


in 
at 
pla ce 


by 


eeipts ate prepared by the parties desir- 
ing the same and are submitted to such 
| Sere With the notices of intent to ex- 
; Port. 
luspecting Officer's Duty. 

Article 860 provided that, upon receipt 
of the copy of the notice of intent to .ex- 
|} port accompany the goods, or if this has 


not been received upon receipt of the copy 
| transmitted by the collector, the inspecting 
' officer shall proceed to identify the pack- 
the 


board vessel 


on exporting or convey- 
ance 

The inspector shall enter on the copies 
| of the notices of intent to export received 


by him the date and hour of their 
and of the lading, and shall certify 


receipt 
there- 


on as to inspecting and lading, and shall 
return all such notices of intent to ex- 
port to the collector. * * * 


Article 861 reads as follows: 

Art. 861. FAILURE TO OBTAIN AC- 
TUAL INSPECTION AND SUPER- 
VISION OF LADING.—Whenever the in- 
| Specting officer is unable to certify to the 
actual inspection and lading of the mer- 


| 

| chandise he shall, in making his return, 
| state the reason therefor, and shall, after 
the vessel or cars have been cleared, ex- 


amine the records of the exporting steam- 
ship or transportation lines for the pur- 
pose of verifying the particulars stated in 
the notices of intent to export and make 
his certificate accordingly. 

The certificate of the inspecior 
accepted as sufficient evidence of lading, 
and if timely notices of intent were filed 
with the collector or with such inspector 
in accordance with article 859, the draw- 
back will be allowed, provided the regula- 
tions were otherwise complied with. 


shall be 


Provides for Sampling. 

Article 862 of the Treasury Regulations 
of 1915 provides for the inspection, sam- 
pling and ascertainment of quantity of 
merchandise to be exported with benefit 
of drawback. It requires that, when prac- 
ticable, merchandise subject to examina- 
tion by sample, shall be examined at the 
place of lading and after it has been de- 
livered into the custody of the “exporting 
vessel or line.’ It is further provided 
in that article as follows: 

Collectors shall give general instructions 
to inspectors respecting drawback goods 
which require gauging or weighing, in 
order that in event such gauging or weigh- 
ing is not obtained under the copy and of 
the notice of intent to export filed at the 
customhouse, the inspector may obtain 
the same under the copy filed with him 
at the time the goods are deposited at the 
place of lading. 

Article 863 of the Treasury Regulations 
provides that, if the copy of the notice 
of intent is not filed with inspector at the 
time the merchandise is delivered for lad- 
ing, drawback will not be denied, if the 
notices of intent to export provided for 
in Article 859, supra, were duly filed with 
the collector. It further provides that, 
if of the notice of intent is filed 


a copy 


of the merchandise for lading, failure to 
file the notices with the collector within 
the time prescribed will not bar the allow- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with the inspector at the time of delivery | 





fled that failure to file such notice was | 
not for the purpose of “evading customs 
inspection, sampling, weighing, or gaug- 
ing.” 
Evidence Adduced. 

On the trial below, the case was sub 
mitted on the record forwarded to the 
| board by the collector. It appears there- 


| spector, 
appeal from a judgment of | 





| vessel 
|} morning 


ance of drawback, if the collector is satis 


from that the appellant exported 
bags of linseed oil cake on February 20, 
appellant orally notified a Government in- 
who at the time was engaged in 
discharging a cargo of flaxseed at the 
wharf of the appellant, that it “expected 
to load the S. S. ‘Ala’ with approximately 
1,600 of linseed oil cake for 

jlolland, that it expected 
steamer at its wharf at Shady 
to start loading at 8 A. M., 
that appellant would give 
more definite information the time 
the merchandise would be loaded as soon 
as it was possible for it to do so: that the 
inspector's attention was called to the lin- 
seed oil cake, which at that 
dock; that the S. Ala 
rived unexpectedly at 3 P. M., February 
22; that the work of loading the merchan- 
dise was commenced on the urrival of the 
and was finished the following 
at 6:30 A. M.: that the 
arrived at the wharf at 7:30 A. M. on the 
morning of 23, and found that 
the merchandise had been loaded without 
customs supervision: that the inspector ob- 
served that the 
attention had 
been removed 


10,500 


tons export 


to and 


this 

J., 
23;” 
inspector 


N. 
February 

the 
as to 


side, 


time was on 


appellant's S. 


ar- 


on 
inspector 


February 


to which his 
called, had 
from the wharf; that he, 
boarded the S. S. Ala and saw 
linseed oil cake in the hatches, and, 
the of the vessel, 
learned that the shipment consisted of 10,- 


merchandise, 
previously been 
thereupon, 
by an 


inspection of records 


500 bags of linseed oi! cake. It further 
appears from the record that the notice 
of intent to export the merchandise was 
filed in the office of the collector on Feb- 
ruary 23, after the merchandise had been 
| loaded, and that the appellant failed to 
file a copy of the notice of intent with the 
inspector prior to loading. 
Failed to File Notice. 

It clearly appears from the record that 
the appellant not only failed to file the 
notice of intent to export with the col- 
lector before lading, but also failed to 


| ages and shall supervise the lading thereof | 


| 


| Penick 


deliver a copy thereof to the Government 
inspector in charge of the place of lading. 
Upon this record the trial Brown, 
G. A., dissenting, entered a 
ruling the protest. 


court, 


It is claimed by appellant that, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury having established 
by regulation the amount of drawback due 
exporters of linseed oil cake manufactured 
from imported flaxseed, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 313, supra, 
a contract was thereby established that, 
upon the exportation of such oil cake, the 
Government would refund 99 per centum 
of the duties paid upon such imported 
flaxseed; and that, as the appellant had 
given’ oral notice of intention to ex- 
port the merchandise in question, it had 
subsfantially complied with the provisions 


its 


of the law, and was, therefore, entitled 
to enforcement of the contract. The case 
of Campbell v. United States, 107 U. S. 
407, was cited by appellant in support of 
iis contentions. 

The Government contends that’ the 


Treasury regulations adopted in pursuance 
to the provisions of section 313, supra, 
have force of law, and, as the appellant 
failed to comply with the regulations, it 
was not entitled to the benefits of draw- 
back. Several were cited in sup- 
port of this contention, including the fol- 
lowing: American Sugar Refining Vv. 
United States, 1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 228, Db. 
31273: American Sugar Refining Co. v. 
United States, Ct. Cust. Appls. 69, T.. D. 
32352, and Penick & lord v. United States, 
12. ¢ Appls. 432, T. D. 40611. 

Rules Have Effect of Law. 


cases 


Co. 


Zs 


2 
> 





t, Cust. 


We are unable to agree with 
pressed by counsel for the appellant 
this case. 

Reasonable 
of the Treasury 


views @X- 
in 


regulations of the Secretary 
made in pursuance of 
law, have the force and effect of law. 
& Ford (Ltd., Ine.) v. United 
States, 12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 4 7. BD. Get, 
and cases therein cited; Lunham vy. United 
States, 1 Ct. Cust. 220. T. D. 31258; Stone 
& Co. y. United States, 7 Ct. Cust. Appls. 
439, T. D. 37009; United States v. Bracher 
et al. 13 Ct. Cust. Appls.——,, T. D.——. 
The appellant contend that 
the involved regulations of the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury unreasonable, but 
contends that they have been substantially 
complied with. In our opinion, the regu- 
lations requiring notice of intent to ex- 
port are mandatory and compliance there- 
with is a condition precedent to the right 
of the appellant to recover the drawback 
provisions. Such regulations may not be 
disregarded and proof of exportation made 
in some other manner than that required 
by them. Lunham v. United States, supra; 
Agency Canadian Car & Foundry Co. v. 
United States, 10 Ct. Cust. Appls. 172, T. 
D. 38547; Agency Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. v. United States, 11 Ct. Cust. Appls. 
19 T. D. 38637. 


Law Not Complied With. 


The appellant failed to file the notice of 
intent to export with the collector until 
after the merchandise had been laden. It 
failed to deliver a copy of such notice to 
the inspector. 

The law was complied with. The 
conditions precedent to the right of the 
appellant to refund of duties as drawhack 
were not performed. 


2” 
uc, 


does not 


are 


not 


In the case of Campbell v. United States, 
supra, the Supreme Court held that, where 
the statute and the Treasury Regulations 
adopted in pursuance thereto had been 
complied with by an exporter of merchan- 
dise, ‘“‘there resulted a contract that when 
exported the Government would refund, 
repay, pay back,” the amount of duties 
assessed against the imported flaxseed 
used in the manufacture of the exported 
merchandise. In that case, the conditions 
precedent to the right of recovery had 
been performed. In that case, such con- 
ditions have not been performed; and in 
this vitally important respect, the cases 
are different. 

Having reached the conclusion that the 
judgment must be affirmed, it is unneces- 
sary to consider other arguments presented 
by counsel for the Government. The 
judgment is affirmed, 
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i Section 489 of the 


| fore the court 


Same 


* | 
judgment over- 


| objections is assigned for error. 
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; investigation. 
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Deny Remission a 
Additional Duties 
On Leather Goods 


Court of Customs Appeals Affirms 
Judgment of Lower Court in 
Massce & Co. Case. 


Appraiser Advanced Entry 
Value on Two Shipments 


No Evidence of Fraud or Intent 
to Deceive Customs Examiners 


Found. 


[Customs—Leather—1935.] 

The petition af Massce and Company 
against the United States for remission of 
additional duties on manufac- 
tures of leather was denied by the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals in a de- 


assessed 


cision handed down March 18. The 
importers had asked the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers for remission of the ad- 


ditiona] duties, which had been denied, and 
the court upheld the decision of the board. 
The the court, handed down 
by Judge William J. Graham, 
follows in full: 
“This is a petition 


decision of 
Presiding 


remission under 
Act of 1922. 
“The appellant & Inc., as 
broker, imported two shipments of man- 
ufactures of leather and entered them un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1922 at the port of 
New York. On entry the appraiser 
advanced the entered value 42 per centum 
and on the other 43 per centum, and the 
collector assessed additional duties accord- 
to the provision 489. 
This petition followed. 

“On the hearing 


for 
Tariff 
Massce Co. 
a 


one 


ing of said Section 
upon 
below, 


witnesses, 


the petition be- 
petitioner called 
Massce, president 
William Gold, an 
of New York, and 
a customs agent at said 
testified that had no in- 
the goods, except a 
entered the according 
the invoice sent to his firm by the banks, 
‘knowing nothing the value;’ that 
he had had three previous invoices of the 


the 
three Jean 

of appellant corporation: 
at the Port 
Vaiden, 
Massce 
in 
he 


examiner 
Henry 
port, 


Ix. 
he 
terest 
that 


as broker: 


goods to 


about 


kind of merchandise, ‘within a few 
months apart,’ passed as correct: that he 
did not consult the examiner prior to 
making the entry and made no effort to 
ascertain the correct value at which to 
enter the merchandise. 

“The examiner, William Gold, testified 
that he passed and made the advance 
upon the goods in question. He testified 
that in making the advances, he had no 


‘roason to suspect or believe that the im- 
porters or the shippers had concealed any 
facts as to any of the values.’ This testi- 
mony was objected to and exception pre- 
served, but as the government has as- 
signed no cross errors thereon, the compe- 
tency or relevancy of said testimony is 
not before us. 

“The witness, Vaiden, testified that he 
‘had eccasion to examine into the entries 
in question here. He was then asked the 
following questions: 

“Q. Did you investigate these ship~ 
ments for the purpose of ascertainin 
whether it was regular and without fraud 
or intent to defraud?’ 

“Q. What did you find in your investiga~ 
tion as to the good faith of this importa- 
tion?” 

“Q. Now 
found?” 

In explanation of the purpose of these 
questions, counsel for petitioner then 
stated: 

“T would like to have it on the record, 
all this witness is to prove, is, that as an 
investigating Government officer, investi- 
gating this case, he found no evidence of 
fraud or intent to deceive the appraiser. 

“Objections to these questions were 
sustained, exceptions preserved and the ac- 
tion of this court below in sustaining said 
The par- 
ticularity of these assignments of error is 
not here questioned, counsel for both sides 
assuming their sufficiency to raise the point 
suggested, and we shall dispose of the mat- 
ter on that assumption, without reference 
to the sufficiency of the assignments. 

“In our opinion, the court below prop- 
erly sustained objections to the interroga- 
tories quoted. By what authority the 
witness Vaiden acted, nowhere appears in 
the record; what the scope of his jurisdic- 
tion was or how he conducted his investi- 
gations, also nowhere appears. Certainly 
no express authority of law is given by 
section 489 or by any other section or part 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 for such an in- 
vestigation. Therefore, whether he made 


will you state what facts you 


an investigation or not, is immaterial. 
The other interrogatories sought to have 


him give his conclusion as to the good 
faith of the importer, gathered from such 
But this was the province 
of the court below, under 
said section 489. (Therefore, what ha cus- 
toms agent might or might not, think or 
conclude on that subject was likewise im- 
material and incompetent. If there were 
any facts which threw. light upon the 
good faith or lack of good faith of the 
importer, known to the witness, he might 
properly have detailed them, but we know 
of no rule of law or procedure that would 
justify the reception of his opinion upon 
the very matter which the court below 
must decide. 

“The burden rested upon the appellant 
to support his petition by satisfactory evi- 
dence that the entry of the merchandise 
at a less value than that returned upon 
final appraisement was without any inten- 
tion to defraud the revenue of the United 
States or to conceal or misrepresent the 
facts of the case or to deceive the ap- 
praiser as to the value of the merchandise. 
Obviously, he has offered no such proof. 
The importer made no effort at all to learn 
tlre value of the goods when he entered 
them. To say that he had entered and 
had passed at the same values, other goods 
of the same kind, some months previously, 
in itself, and unaided by other facts or cir 
cumstances, proves nothing. Such proof 
is far from meeting our views as hereto- 
fore announced. Syndicate Trading Co. v. 


and function 








United States, 13 Ct. Cust. Appls. 

y D. 41,339; Glendening, McLeish & Co 
. United States, 13 Ct. Cust. Appls. —~—, 

.. D. 41320; Finsilver, Still & Moss v. 

United States, 13 Ct. Cust. Appls. 7 

T. D. 41250, and other recent eases. 
“The judgment of the court below Ys af- 


firmed,” 


We 




































































































































































’ Gasoline Production Growth in United States Based U pon Automobile le Popularity 


Report by U. S. Bureau of Mines Tells 


History of Industry; Comparative 
Figures for Last Ten Years Given 





Gasoline Output in United States Increased Some 
429 Per Cent From 1916 to 1925.. 





{Gasoline—Crude Oil—Automobiles— 
Machinery—Patents—1936.] 
“The gasoline 


Situation” is the subject 


of a report issued by the Bureau of Mines, 


‘Department of Commerce. The report, 
which was prepared by H. H. Hill, Chief 
Petrolum. ‘Engineer of the Bureau of 


Mines, is as follows: 

“The United States often has been re- 
ferred to as a nation on wheels. It properly 
might be called a nation on. rubber tires, 
or even better, a nation that rides behind 
gasoline engines. There now are approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 automobiles and tygeks 
in this country, which is somewhat more 
than 80 per cent of those in use in the 
entire. world and is equivalent to one car 
for When we consider 
that the total registration includes: motor 


every six people. 


busses and trucks, we find that by a little 
crowding it would be possible to load the 


entire population of the United States into 
motor vehicles now available. 


“The remarkable growth of the automo- 
tive industry has ben attributed to a num- 
ber of factors, stich as the roving spirit 
desire 
the 
engineers and 


of the American people and their 


to attain high standards of living, 


inventive genius of our 
metallurgists resulting in the development 


and application of alloy steels, improve- 
ments in automotive equipment such as 
the self-starter, more general uses of the 
closed car, partial payment plan for pur- 
chasing automobiles, etc., but probably no 
single factor has been so importatnt as a 
plentiful supply of a relatively cheap fuel 
and its availability even in the most remote 
sections of the country. It not only has 
more than 80 per cent of the automobiles 
of the world, but produces more than 70, 
per cent of the world’s annual output of 
crude oil (70.05 per cent in 1924), and con- 
sumes practically the same percentage of 
the total. 





Crude Oil Production. 
“Although the United States has been 
producing crude oii since 1859, and up to 
January 1 of this year has produced ap- 
proximately 8,662,000,000 barrels, it is in- 
teresting to note that during the last ten 
years the production has amounted to 58 





per cent of the total, and during the past 
five years we have produced 37 per cent 
of all the oil that has been taken from 
the ground since the first well was drilled. 
Also the average monthly production for 
the year 1925 was practcally the same as 
the entire production for the year 1900. 
‘These figures clearly illustrate the remark- 
able growth of the petroleum industry dur- 
ing-the past few years. Production figures 
for the 10-year period, 1916 to. 1925, are 
shown in Column 1 of Table 1. It will bé 
noted that during this brief period the 
production has increased from 300,767,000 
barrels in 1916 to an estimated figure of 
755,852,000 barrels in 1925, a gain of 152 
per cent. The production for 1925 aver- 
ages somewhat more than 2,000,000 barrels 
a day, reaching a peak of 2,346,900 bar- 
rels daily during the last week. of May 
and declining to 1,972,550 barrels daily at 
the end of the year. 

“The production of gasoline has in- 
creased even more rapidly than the produc- 
tion of crude oil. Formerly considered as 
a waste product from the refineries, gaso- 
line did not become an important product 
from crude oil until the development of 
the automobile provided a market for a 
highly volatile fuel. In 1904 when the 
automobile industry was just getting well 
under way the production of gasoline was 
290,640,000 gallons, while in 1925, with 20,- 
000,000 cars to supply, the production of 
gasoline amounted to approximately 10,- 
886,127,000 gallohs or 37 times the pro- 
duction of 1904. The production of gaso- 
line, like the production of crude oil, has 
increasec very rapidly during the past few 
years. Column 3 of Table 1 shows that 
for the 10-year period, 1916 to 1925, the 
gasoline production of the United States 
increased from approximately 2,059;000,000 
gallons- to 10,886,127,000 gallons, in- 
crease of 429 per cent. 


Automobile Registration. 


“While the increase in the production 
ef \ude oil and of gasoline has -been re- 
mafkable, the growth of the automobile 
industry has been even more spectacular. 
Starting in the late nineties with a total 
production of only 3,723 cars in the year 
1899, the production has increased by leaps 
and bounds, exceeding 4,000,000 cars and 
trucks in the year 1925. The registration 
of ¢ars ‘and trucks has shown a corre- 
spondingly rapid increase, particularly 
during the past few years. Column 6 of 
Table 1 shows that the registration of 
cars‘and trucks in this country Nas in- 
creased from 3,512,996 in 1916 to an esti- 
mated total of 20,100,000 in’ 1925, an 
crease of 472 per cent. 


in- 


“It. ha& been shown that! during the 
10-year period 1916 to 1925, which repre- 
sents the most rapid growth in the num- 
ber of cars and trucks in use, the pro- 
duction .of crude oil increased 152 per cent, 
the production of gasoline increased’ 429 
per cent ‘and the number of cars and 
trucks registered increased 472 per cent. 
In other words, there was 213 times as 
much crude oil produced in 1925 as in 1916, 
5.3 times as much gasoline produced, and 
5.7 times as many cars and trucks regis: 
tered. Although the increase in cars reg- 
istered has been slightly higher than the 
increase in. the production of. gasoline, the 
amount of gasoline has been adequate. 
Respite the fact that the number of bar- 


rels of crude oil per car_ registered de- 
creased from approximately 100 barrels | 
per car in 1916 to about 40 barrels in 


the production of gasoline has been 


sufficient to take care of the domestic de- 
mand and allow a reasonable amount for 
Column''7 of Table 1 shows ‘the 
of gallons of gasoline per 


export. 
number car, 
based on the mean number of cars regis- 
tered at the beginning and end of the year. 
It will be noted that the figure decreased 
from 562 gallons: per car in 1918 to 459 in 
1921,. and has. since increased to an esti- 
mated figure of 497 for 1925. The increase 
in the average gasoline consumption per 
car is doubtless due to the increasing per- 
centage of trucks.and motor busses.. No 
figures are available on the percentage of 
gasoline that is used for automobiles as 
compared to the amount used for other 
purposes, but it is believed that the per- 
centage has been fairly uniform from year 
to year and for that-reason the figures on 
gasoline demand per car: probably reflect 
the changes in actual consumption. 
Meeting the Demand. 


“Although the extremely rapid growth 
of the automobile industry has placed a 
real responsibility on the oil industry to 
provide sufficient fuel to keep the cars in 
operation, the industry has been equal to 
the task and has made it possible for -the 
motorist to obtain a satisfactory fuel at 
all times. .In order to meet this. demand 
the oil industry has had to ‘extend itself 
as thousands of wells have been drilled, a 
large number of which have not been 


profitable, and constant improvements 
have been made in refinery practice in 
order to get more gasoline out of the 


erude. A number of factors have con- 
tributed to increased production of crude 
oil, among which the following may be 
inentioned: 

“(a) Improved methods for locating fa- 
vorable structures. 


“(b) Improvements in drilling methods, 

“(c) Improvements in drilling equip- 
ment. 

“(d) Improved production methods. 


“During the past few years scientific 
instruments such as the seismograph and 
torsion balance have been used with con- 
siderable success in locating structures 
that are favorable for the accumulation of 
oil, particularly in the Gulf Coast district 
where oil is usually found associated with 
salt domes. The diamond drill has also 
been used successfully in Oklahoma for 
locating structures that’ are not evident 
on surface indications. The discovery of 
at least two fields in Oklahoma is attrib- 
uted to information that was obtained by 
core drilling with the diamond drill. 


Important Developments. 


“Although a number of. important. de- 
velopments have been ma in drilling 
methods, particularly in .those employed 
in rotary drilling, probably .the most im- 
portant has been the development and use 
of the rotary.core barrel. By using the 
core barrel it has been possible not only 
to locate oil sands that would be passed 
in the ordinary methed of retary drilling, 
but to determine proper points for landing 
casing in order to prevent the entrance of 
water i@ito the well. A more general use 
‘of mud and cement has doubtless resulted 
in the recovery of thousands of barrels of 
oi], which otherwise would have been lost 
by entrance of water into. the wells.and 
the migration of oil and gas into barren 
sands above. } 


“Improvements in drilling equipment 
have made it possible to obtain oil from 
sands that only a few years ago were con- 
sidered beyond the reach of the drill. Sev- 
eral of the most prolific fields in California 
are producing oil from depths in excess of 
4,000 feet, and there are a number of deep 
wells in Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas. 
A number. of wells in California are pro- 
ducing from depths of 5,000 to 6,900 feet 
and the deepest producing oil well in the 
world, which reached a total depth of 7,591 
feet and is producing from a sand at 7,300 
feet, is in the Athens field in California. 

“In addition to improvements in locating 
structures ‘and in drilling the wells, there 
has been a constant effort on the part of 
the ofl producer to obtain more oil from 
the sands and to save the oil after it has 
reached the surface. Improvements: have 
heen made in pumping’ equipment so that 
it is now possible to lift oil from the deep 
wels. Additional amounts of oil are now 
being recovered from oil-water emulsions, 
ahd‘in some sections of the country operat- 
ing methods are being changed in order 
to make better use of the gas that is pro- 
duced with the oil. Evaporation losses on 
the lease are being appreciably reduced 
by the installation of gas-tight tanks, and 
a large percentage ofthe gas that is pro- 
duced with the oil is being run through 
absorption or compression plants in order 
to recover the gasoline that it contains. 


Refinery Improvements. 

“As previously stated, the part played 
by the oil: producer in supplying. fuel for 
the motor cars in. use has been. very im- 
portant, and he hag increased his produc- 
tion to 24% times that of 1916, while the re- 
finer has increased the production of gaso- 
line, to more than 56 times that of 1916. 


The manufacturer of natural-gas gasoline 


“also has had an important part in increas-. 


ing gasoline production, for he has con- 
tributed a product that. has materially 
helped the refiner in increasing the, yield 
of gasoline from the crude. As shown in 
Column 4-ef Table 1, the refinery yield of 
gasoline has increased from 19.8 per cent 
in 1916 to 35.0 per cent in 1925. This has 
been due to a number of factors, chief of 
which are the following: (a) Improvements 
in fractioning equipment, (b) More gen- 
‘eral use of. cracking: processes, and’ (¢) Uae 
of natural-gas gasoliye. 

“Other factors that doubtless have con- 
tributed to an inereased yield of gasoline 


are: Reduction of evaporation losses on. the’ 


leare and at the refihery fur the material 
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Data on Production of Crude Oil, Refinery Production of Gasoline, Registration of Cars and Trucks 
And Gasoline Prices for the’ 10-Year Period 1916 to 1925, Inclusive 
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1916 300,767,000 246,992,015 
1937 335,316,000 $15,181,681 
1918 355,928,000 326,024,630 
1919 378,367,000 361,520,153 
1920 442,929,000 433,915,029 
1921 472;183.Q00 433,362,657: 
1922 557,531,000 500,705,616 
1923 782,407,000 581,237,816 
1924 713,940,000 643,719,349 
1925 755,852,000* 740,004,400 


*Preliminary -figures 
(a) Date from U.'S. 
(b) Date’ from U. 
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2,850,546,423 21.6 4,983,340 556 23.8 
3,570,312,963 26.1 6,146,617 562 24.2 
3,957,857,097 26,1 5; 2.434, 812,486 7,565,446 - 50) 24.5 
4,882,546,699 26.8 250,696,163 9,281,941 506 29.3 
5,158,549,318 27.7 z 516,027,256 10,463,295 459 26.1 
6,202,234,613 29.5 5,372,085,042 12,288,375 473 25.1 
7,655,945,143 30.9 6,685,035,280 15,092,177 48 20,7 
§,959,680,220 33.1 7,.783,498,908 173591981 476 18.0 
10,886,127,000* 35.0* 9,362,094,000* 20,100,000* 497° 19.1 


subject to revision. 
Geological: Survey and U. S. Bureau of Mines. * 
S. Bureau ‘of Public Roads. 


(c) Date from U. 8. Department of Labor. 


(a) Date from reports on Refinery Operations—U. S. Bureau of Mines. ; 
Ce eee 


lost is largely gasoline; a slight lowering of 
the volatility of gasoline marketed; recov- 
ery of gasoline from still vapors; and a 
more general use of 


equipment such 


improved refinery 
as continuous treaters. 
Although these improvements are impor- 
tant they 


percentage increase in the gasoline yield. 


would account for only a small 


Fractionating Equipment, 
“No figures are available to show the 


importance of improved fractionating 
equipment in increasing the yield-of gaso- 


line, but it is belleved that such equip- 


ment has a decided effect. Bubble towers 


now in use in some of the refineries have 
resulted yields of gasoline 


amounting to as much as 6 to 8 per cent 
by straight distillation of crude oil. Equip- 
ment of this kind has not as yet been 
generally adopted by the refiners, and for 
that reason it will be of more importance 
in the future than at present. 


“According to the best information 
available, about 26 per cent of the gaso- 
line output of the refineries for 1925 was 
produced from heavier oils by cracking. 
This represents a production of approxi- 
mately 2,824,000,000 gallons of gasoline by 
the use of cracking processes as com- 
pared to 400,000,000 gallons in 1918 and 
1,000,000,000 gallons for the 5-year period 
preceding 1918. In other words, almost 7 
times as much gasoline was made by 
eracking in 1925 as in 1918, and almost 3 
times as much as for the 5-year period 
preceding 1918. 

“This large production of cracked gaso- 
line has been an extremely important 
factor in the providing of an adequate 
supply of motor fuel, as it has greatly 
increased the amount of gasoline avail- 
able, without a corresponding increase in 
the production of crude oil. On the basis 
of the \estimated yield of gasoline by 
straight distillation (23.4 per cent) in 1925, 
it would have required approximately 287,- 
000,000 barrels additional of crude oil to 
furnish the gasoline made by cracking 
purposes. 

Natural Gas Gasoline. 
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“Approximately 7 per cent of the gaso- 
line output of the refineries for 1925 was 
from natural-gas gasoline that was 
brotit to the refineries and either run 
through the stills or blended with gaso- 
line to produce a finished motor fuel. This 
amounted to about 760,000,000 gallons and 
represents approximately’ 60 per cent of 
the total production’ of natural-gas gaso- 
line for that year. The amount of the 
gasoline yield by straight distillation (23.4 
per cent). from, approximately 77,060,000 
barrels of crude oil, and the total produc- 
tion of natural-gas gasoline for that year 
is equivalent to the amount of gasoline 
that would be obtained from ‘129,000,000 
barrels of crude oil by straight distillation. 
The amount of natural-gas gasoline pro- 
duced is even more important than is in- 
dicated by the above figures, for on ac- 
count of its extremely high volatility, it 
has rendered available as motor fuel large 
quantities of. distillates that would be un- 


in increased 


Satisfactory as motor fuel if used alone, 
due to their lack of low-boiling consti- 
tuents. 


“If the gasoline production for 1925 had 
béen ‘obtained entirely by straight distilla- 
tion of crude oil, the. gasoline yield would 
have been 23,4 per cent (67 per cent of 
35.0 per cent) and instead of running 740,- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil to the stills it 
would have been necessary to use 740,- 
000,000 plus 287,000,000 plus 129,000,000: or 
1,156,000,000 barrels, which amount. ex- 
ceeds the world's production for 1924. If 
the production of gasoline had been limited 
to the domestic demand, and the entire 
amount had been made by straight: distil- 
lation, it would have required approxi- 
mately 950,000,000 barrels of ‘ crude ° oil 
which is almost 200,000,000. barrels (about 
520,000- barrels daily) in excess of the pro- 
duction of the United States for the year 
1925. 

Substitute Fuels. 


“Blended fuels consisting of benzol and 
gasoline or benzol and naptha are used in 
certain sections of the country ‘and: have 
helped to some extent in meeting the’ de- 
mand for motor fuel. The amount of such 
fuels is very small when compared to the 
amount of gasoline used; for the produc- 
tion of benzol amounts to about 6,500,000 
gallons monthly as’ compared. to a. produc- 
tion of gasoline of approximately 30,000,- 
000 gallons daily. Blended fuels contain- 
ing alcohol were sold in a number of 
Eastern cities shortly. after the’ war but 
have apparently been withdrawn from. the 
market. 

“The question is often asked,.can the oil 
industry continue to furnish the vast quan- 
tities of -gasoline that will be needed for 
the cars and trucks that. are now-in use 
and the increased number that wil] doubt- 
less be- in-use from year to year? No at- 
tempt will be made ‘to answer that ques- 
tien. Attention is called,. however, to the 
following factors that will doubtless” be 


important in contributing :to a supply of 
fuel for our motor vehicles. 

“(a) Additional improvements in methods 
of locating oil deposits. 

“(b) Improvements in drilling methods 
that will result in even deeper drilling. ering oil from the sands. 


KS 


“(e) Improveemnts’ in pumping equip- 
ment that will make it possible to lift oil 
from greater depths than at present. 

“(d) More efficient use of gas for recov- 


We'll find you more time 
in which to make money--- 
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tivities. 
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New Processes Developed i in Drilling 
And Refining Stated to Have Made © 
Possible Meeting Increased Demands 


Natural Gas Gasoline Amounts to 7 Per Cent | 
Of Total Production for Last Year. 








“(e) More extended application of arti- 
fical methods of recovery. 
“(f) Increased use of cracking processes. 
“(g) Increased efficiency in 
equipment. 
“(h) Importation of foreign oils. 
“(i) Development of substitute fuels. 
“(j) Increased efficiency in utilization. 


“Particular attention is called to items 


, f and j. Although the other factors 


mentioned will doubtless be very 
tant, these four appear to be outstanding 


at the present time. It will be necessary 
to discover new fields, therefore any im- 
proyements in methods for locating favor- 
able structures will be extremely impor- 
tant, as some structures that contain oil 
have doubtles: been overlooked due to 
limitations in the methods that have been 
followed in the past. Since a large per- 
centage of the production of this country 
has been coming from new fields, a decided 
drop in the amount of flush 


impor- 


EN with business interests must keep in touch with 
all pertinent facts relating to their profit-making ac- 
The Government through its many departments 


touches intimately these activities 


But how to find what you need to know without spend- 


ing a// your time reading? 


One certain way: watch the appearances of references 
s, your own product and related prod- 
ucts, in the front page index of The United States Daily. 


to your own busines 


It takes only a few minutes a day to assure yourself that 


you aren't missing anything. 


This time saving, business building help is yours for 


less than 30c a week, $15 a year. 


The United States Daily will delight in being your 
“right hand assistant in Washington,’ 
by the largest staff of news gatherers in Washington. 
get their services for less than 50c per man per year, 


May we send The United States Daily to you every 


working day from now on? 


Service Order — The United States Daily 


To The United States Daily, 
Washington’ 
Kindly send bill. (‘sa 
Enclosed is remittance 
signed for days. 


bites. 


One 


for’ which mail The United States Daily to’ the under- 
Tt is understood that indexes are to. he furnished daily, weekly, yearly— 


daily on the front page, weekly and yearly separately and without extra charge. 


Street and No. 


Rates: 
ays’ Servics (12 Weeks).. 


Da 
Day re Ssrview (36 Weeks): . 


‘One Year’s Service 
for $15 


Type of Business 
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would result in tempgrary shortages at 
least. 
Future Production. 

“Artificial methods of recovery such a# 
the use of compressed air or gas, water 
flooding or some method not yét in use 
will doubtless havé a very important bear- 
ing on the future production of crude oil, 
and likewise, on the supply of motor fuel.” 

Sstimates differ as to the percentage of 
oil that is left in the sand after making 
use of our present methods of flowing and 
pumping, but the figures often used 
from 60 to 80 per cent of the total amoun 
of oil originally contained in the sand, 
Since the production to date has been in 
excess of 8,000,000,000, barrels the amount 
remainding in the sands would therefore 
be between 12,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 
barrels. The recovery of at least a part 
of this oi] is probably the most important 

| problem that confronts the oil industry. 
| The introduction of compressed air and 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
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: Id and Silver 
Imports Exceed 


’ Export Figures 


Merchandise, Too, For Feb- 
ruary Shows Change From 


«. Favorable to Unfavor- 
able Trade Balance. 


Change Comparative 


With February, 1925 


Total Merchandise Exports for 
Fight Preceding Months, How- 
ever, Gives Balance in Favor 
of America. 


{Trade—Imports—Exports—Merchandiso— 
Finance—-1941) 


* Imports of merchandise, gold and silver 


into the United States during February | 
@xceeded exports, according to a statement | 
issued Monday by the Department of Com- | 
merce. Merchandise imports exceeded ex- 
ports by $36,000,000, gold imports exceeded 
exports by $21,565,305, and silver imports 
exceeded exports by $1,114,547 

All these items show a shift from a 
favorable trade balance during the same 
month 1925, 


substantially the same in favor, however, | 


in last year’s figures being 


Of the export side of the ledger 


Merchandise Figure. 
A favorable balance 
chandise for the eight months ending in 


of trade in mer- 
February is stated in the report, however. 
Exports of merchandise during this eight- 
month period amount to $3,296,723,427 as 
of $2,968,599,915, 
Showing a favorable balance of $328,123,- 
512. 


balance than that which prevailed during 


cOmpared to imports 


This, however, is a smaller favorable 


the same period ending February, 1925. 


The eight-month period ending in Febru- 
ary reveals an excess of $53,782,974 of 
gold imports, while silver exports exceeded 
imports by $19,084,612. 


Comparative Figures. 
Following are detailed comparative fig- 


. 


ures: . 
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Fruit Specialists to 
Confer With Growers 


In order to prevent a recurrence of 
the arsenic public fear which recently 
caused a decline in the demand for 
American apples in Great Britian, 
H. W. Sampson, of the Division of 
Fruits and Vegetables of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, will leave 
for the Northwest early next month 
to confer with growers on the proper 
mothods of spraying against insects. 

Specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture hold that with proper 
spraying early in the season there is 
no need to spray late in the season 
and no arsenic residue will be left on 
the fruit. 


Fort Peck Indians 
Allowed $100 Each 
To Aid Farm Work 


Department of the _ Interior 
Authorizes Payments in Re- 
sponse to Petition. 


Total Amounts to $232.300. 
With 2,323 Indians Sharing 


Distribution Wiil Be Made in 
Early Spring at Agency Near 
Popular, Montana. 


{Indian Appropriation—1902.] 

A per capita payment of $100 to the In- 
dians of the Fort Peck Reservation in 
Montana has been authorized at the In- 
terlor Department. 

The payment was the result of a peti- 
tion by a delegation of Fort Peck Indians 
sent to Washington as representatives of 
the tribe, who requested that the money 
be distributed to assist the Indians in 
purchasing seed, implements and other 
farm equipment for their spring planting. 

The total sum amounts to $232,300. with 
2,328 Indians each receiving a _ share. 
Payment is to be made out of the Fort 


| Peak Indian tribal fund now on deposit 


in the Federal Treasury. This fund was 
derived from the sale of surplus lands of 
the reservation. 

Distribution of the money to the Indians 
will be made in the early spring through 
the Fort Peck agency located at Popular, 
Montana. 


Merchandise. 


February 
1926 
Dollars 
353,000,000 
389,000,000 


>= 


19 


370,676, 
338,387, 


Exports 
Imports 
Excess of exports 
Excess of imports 36,000,000 
February 
1926 
Dollars 
3,850,350 
25,415,655 


1925 
Gold 
Exports 
Imports 
Excess of exports 
Excess of imports 
ec Silver 
Exports 
Imports 
Excess of exports 
Excess of imports 


21,565,305 


6,832, 
4,928, 
1,903, 


(64love 


8,861,871 


1,114,547 


Dry Leaders See President 
On Enforcement Bureau Bill 


[Prohibition—1937.] 
Legislative proposals to establish a sep- 


arate bureau of prohibition in the Treas- 
fry as provided by Senate bill 3022 and 
be- 


Anti-Saloon 


8998 under discussion 


of the 


House bill are 
tween representatives 
League and Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, as well as at the White 
House. 

A committee the 


representing League 


composed of Dr. Arthur J. Barton, of Kan- 
Mo., 
man of the Executive 
Dr. A 


San Francisco, and William 


sas City, chairman, and also 
Committee of the 
ie 


\I 


Anti-Saloon League: Briggs, 


Forgrave, 
the White House and 


of Boston, called at 


explained their to the President 
told Mr. 


enactment 


position 
They Coolidge they 
of the bill 


the effective 


regarded 


into law as “im- 


portant to enforcement f 


the national prohibition code.” 
The committee issued a 


of 


votes which 


statement deny- 


ing that the the call was to 
discuss recent 
been taken 
mentioned but incidentally, it w 
The statement said that it 
pedient to discuss” the 


taken up with the President. 


purpose 
straw have 


by nawspapers. These were 


stated. 
“not ex 


as 
was 
principal matters 


To Erect New Radio Plant. 


[Radio—1642.] 


A plant for the manufacture of radio 
Vacuum tubes will be erected in Winenpeg 
within a few months according to a 
port to the Department of (‘ommerce from 


Assistant Trade Commissioner T. R. Wil- 


Farm Prices Above Prewar Level. 


[Farm Prices—1874.] 
The level 
February 15 was slightly below 
February 15 a ago, but was 
cent higher the 1910-1914 
average, according to Department of Agri- 
culture figures 


general of farm prices 
that 
year 43 per 


than 


*. Nut Exports From Naples. 


[Nut Exports—1831,] 


Nut exports account for one-fifth of the 
total avlue of merchandise exported to the 
United States from the Naples, Italy, 
teict, says Consul Harold D. Finley 
report to the Department of 
Gated Jan. 20, 1926. A successful year for 
the nut industry is attested by the in- 
grease in value of nut exports from $3,056, 
400 in 1924 to $4,518,400 in 1925, he said. 


dis- 
in a 


Commerce 


Dollars 


37,289,065 
Gold and 


Dollars 
50,599,708 
3,602,527 


chair- | 


of | 


ort j 


re- | 


on} 
on 


prewar | 


Increase (z)} 
Decrease (*) 
Dollars 


8 months ending February § 
1926 1925 
Dollars Dollars 
434 3,296,723,427 3,318,380,769 
369 2,968,699,915 2,489,924,846 
328,123,512 878,456,423 


Silver. 
8 months ending February 
1926 
Dollars 
78,640,551 
132,373,525 


Increase (i) 
1925 
Dollars 
181,918,890 
102,118,959 


Dollars 
7103,278,339 
430,254,566 


ved 


46,977,181 79,799,931 


53,732,974 


647 
916 


731 


66,122,744 
47,038,282 
19,084,612 


76,531,139 
51,693,560 


24,837,579 


United States Wheat Imports. 


Imports of wheat into bonded mills in 
the United States for grinding into flour 
for export, amounted to &2,000 bushels 
during the week ended February 27, the 

| Department of Commerce reports. Such 
imports have amounted 11,729,000 
bushels during the period from July 1, 
19235, February 27, 1926, as compared 
with only 4,425,000 bushels for the same 
period last year. 


to 


to 


Graduate 112 Veterans 
In Vocational Training 


[ Veterans—Rehabilitation—1880. ] 
Certificates of graduation have recently 
been issued to 112 students by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, certifying to the success- 
ful completion of a prescribed course in 
vocational training and its consummation 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled vet- 
erans, the bureau announced. 
These certificates 
' practically all parts of the United States 
|} and represent more than 40 different 
} cupations. Of these, greater num- 
ber are, according to numerical sequence, 
farmers, mechanical draftsmen, 
| ists, office mechanics, 
foresters and clock 


pairers, as well as the following: 


cover trainees from 
oc- 


the 


machin- 


cierks, auto sales. 


| men and watch re- 
Welfare worker, 
carpenters, 
office clerks, 
trade «and 
irrigation junior ac- 
countants, special investigators, typewriter 


men, 


dentists, electricians, 


bouk- 


vest 


| barbers, 
| keepers, 
makers, 
civil and 


shoe repuxirers, 


pants and 
industrial teachers, 
engineers, 
| repair cabinet 
} men 
repa 
tailors, 


makers, 
linotype operators, shoe 


Instrument 
and harness 
ers, cleaners, pressers, repairers, 


bushelmen, furniture 
mukers, inside 
upholsterers, 
trimmers, electricians 
armature winders, jewelry repair men and 
engravers, gun and 
and laboratory technicians. 


repairers, 
and door 
j taxi d 


men, 


} Sash Wire men, 


ivers, battery 


auto 


repair 
auto 


locksmiths, teachers 


Japanese Exports Total. 

The total 
during February 
according 
States 


Department 


value of exports 


was about 


from Japan 
$70,896,000, 

the United 
Tokyo 


to # cable from 
commercial 
of 
j into Japan in the 
about $107,316,000. 


attache at to 


the Commerce. Imports 


same period totaled 





Shoe Production Declines. 
[Shoes—1813.] 
production of the 


1926 


Shoe United States 
23,845, 


December 


during January amounted to 
035 pairs as COompured with the 
production of 24,408,589 puirs, according 
to A. B. Butman, Chief of the Shoe and 
| Leather Manufacturers Division of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 


Decrease (+) | 
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Federal Mine‘Rescue Crew Bringing Out Accident Victim 


x a 


bd 


Commerce, equipped with specially-designed oxygen breathing apparatus carrying a victim of a coal 
mine disaster out of the smoke-filled mine. 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules for Government 


| This snapshot shows a rescue crew of the United States Bureau of Mines, of the Department of 
| 


Securities of Arkansas Valley 
Interurban Railway Co. 
Involved in Fixation 
of Taxation Value. 


{Taxes—Lawyers—Bankers—1759] 
Herewith is the decision of the United 
tes Board of Tax Appeals in the ap- 

peal of George Theis, Jr., Docket No. 3958, 
submitted Novy. 11, 1925; 
1926. 

Cost of certain bonds determined for 
; purpose of computing gain or loss on the 
sale thereof. 
bonds 
for 


t ransferred certain 
in payment 


Taxpayer 
gave his checks 


he received cash for the bonds and was then 
to be presented for payment. Held, that the 
transaction {n which he ¢eceived cash for 
the bonds amounted to a @ale thereof and 
not exchange 
stock and cash. 

T. Hartson. Esq., for the tax- 
Cc. Lake, for the Commission. 


an of bonds 





Nelson 
E. 
Before Graupner and Trammell. 


payer. 


| This ts an appeal from the determination 


of a deficiency in Income tax for 1917, in 
the dfiount of $48,587.10. The deficiency 
arose from the action of the Commissioner 
in attributing to the taxpayer a gain re- 
the gale of certain bonds of 
Valley Interurban Railway 


sulting from 

the Arkansas 

Company 
Opinion. 

“By TRAMMELL: We are to determine 
the basis upon which to compute the gain, 
if any realized from the transaction as set 
| forth in the findings of fact. There is a 

question fact as to the cost of the 
bonds to the taxpayer, and a furher ques- 
tion as to whether the transaction where- 
in the taxpayer acquired the preferred 
stock was a purchase or in part an ex. 
cnange. 


of 


“We will consider the last question first. 
The taxpayer contends that, in fact, he 
part payment for the bonds 
preferred stock of the value of $200,- 
000, to which he was forced to subscribe 
as au part of the refinancing scheme, and 
the market of this stock was 
substantially less than par. In our opln- 
ion, the wequisition of the preferred stock 


received as 


par 


that value 


wus an independent and separate trans 
action. The taxpayer, in substance as well 
as in form, actually received in cash $453,- 


000 for his bonds. His disbursement of a 


for preferred stock 
to- 
two trungac- 
j tions might have While it Was a 
part the refinancing scheme that 
stockholders would subscribe for and take 


pertion of this money 


is another transaction, however close 


gether in point of time the 


been. 
the 


of 


the preferred stock, this wus not a require. | 


by the 


Thera 


ment imposed or accepted 
bondholders of an old bond 
that the) 
stock exchange 


to 


upon 
issue. 
agreed toe 
for 


appears no evidence 


preferred in 
The stockholders take 
the preferred stock AS a the 
taxpayer was under no obligation to take 
any preferred stock in exchange for his 
If it for the tax- 
payer to get funds from the sale of bonds 


accept 
bonds agreed 


bondholder, 


bonds was necessury 


out his obligation to 
that fact not 
transaction an exchange 


with which to curry 


take preferred stock does 
constitute the 
of bonds for stock. With this view of the 
trunsaction, it is not necessary to consider 
the market value of the preferred stock at 
that time. 


Cost of Bonds. 

“This leaves sulely for consideration the 
question of the cost to the taxpayer of the 
bends In his origiinal petition he alleges 
the cost to be $319,078.43, which is the cost 
used by the Commissioner in 
gain. This cost is based on an average of 
70 per cent plus. In his amended peti- 
tion the cost is alleged to be $405,482.69. In 
his brief the taxpayer states that, if the 
from the construction 
at 


computing 


bonds purchased 


were computed $k0, the Cost 


would be $396,026,50, and if figured at $85 
would be $398,401.50. 


company 


the cost 


“rt 


record 


that 
taxpayer 
by 


the 
showed 


books 
that 
taxpayer 


was stipulated 
of the 
purchased 


the 


1 bonds the from 


In Determining Bond Costs 


Gitencianiiccnmion 


| actual cost Was $334,077.84. 


decided March 12, | 


| taxpayer Is sustained. 
| value of bonds acquired by the taxpayer on 


- | December 31, 1913, at 50 per cent were 
ant 


certain | 
. | This being true, the cost of th § - 
preferred stock, which was to be held until | Z Cee ee ae 


for preferred | 


| cost 


| liquidation. 


; the Hsts comprising a 


| 
Spring housing 
| Spring motor. 





| Stalk-cutting 


| Stand: 





| Surveying 


| Swing. 
of | 


*. 
———~0f 


December 19, 1918, to and including Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, cost the amounts set out 
the findings of fact, and 


in 
that the total 
It was claimed 
by the taxpayer that the construction com- 
pany, in leu of declaring dividends and dis- 
tributing its earnings In that way, decided 


| to sell its bonds to fts stockholders at a 


price below market, and the difference be- 
tween the market price and the price at 


| which they were sold represented the dis- 


tribution of profits. Brom the evidence, we 
ire of the opinion that, with respect to 
certain of the bonds, this contention of the 
The $18,000 par 


actually worth at least 60 per cent at par. 


pearing in the staternant taken from the 
books, set out in the findings of fact, should 
be increased. The cost of the $18,000 par 
value of bonds on December 31, 1913, 
should be stated at $10,600, instead of 
$9,000, and the $1,500 par value bonds 
purchased on January 16, 1914, which ap- 
pear on the books to nave cost the tax- 
$750. actually cost him $900. The 
of the bonds, therefore, should he 
increased by the amount of $1,950, on ac- 
count of the fact that they were ac- 
quired partly by way of. distribution of 


payer 


| profits and partly by actual purchase. 


Fixing Value. 


“It also appears that the bonds ac- 


| quired on January 13, 1916, at a book cost 


of $69,477, were received on that date in 
The Interurban Construction 


Company was liquidated in 1916. It had 


Record of New 


Following is 
for which 


. partial list of inventions 
patents were granted by the 
United States Patent Office Tuesday, 
March 9. These installments contain the 
complete weekly list in alphabetical order, 
directory of patents, 
reissues and designs. The patent numbers 
designate the printed copies of patents 
which may be obtained from the Commis- 


sioner of Patents, Washington, at 10 cents 


each: 

W. Sudekum. 
W. D. La Rue. 
Water sprinkler. 
hood, Automatics A. P. 


29 


1,576,378. 
1,576,695. 
Sprinkler: See 
Stacker 

mann. 


Deter- 
1,576 
muchine. A. C. Bradshaw. 
1,576,405. 
See— Display 
Starch extractor. ¢ 
Starting mechunis: 
ley. 1,875,918. 
Steel retainer 
Stoel-wood buffer 


° 


Steering 
berg. Le 

Steering whee!) 
848. 

Atenciling device. J. J. 

Stepladder. J, 1. 

Still. G. If. Hursi 

Stitching machine. Sole-. N. D. 
A. Sweet, 1.575.948. 

Stitching machines. 
nism can 2 
Miner. = 1,575,904 

Stokors, Doppage-removing 
for. Hf. A. Poppenhausen 
Strong 1,575,866, 

Stove, Folding. J. Higham. 1,576,831. 

Stoves, Priming cin for. C. W. Mummery. 
1,576,207 

Stripper inechanism, J. 
822. 
Stroboscopic¢ apparatus. 
576,236. 

Substation, Automatic: 
575,876. 

Sugar in loaf or block form, Productien of 
cereal, RR. i 1,675,975. 
Support. I°. helps. 1,675,789. 
instrument for mapping 

Gq. Fish. 1,676,988. 

W. A. H imbidge. 1,575,829. 

Switch: See—Cireyit switch, Circuit- 
changing switch; switeh mechanism, 
safety; electric switch, rectifying switch, 


stand. 
*’. L. Braley. 
. Engine-. FE. 


1,575,964. 
P. Hunt- 
W. Prellwitz. 1,575,792. 

W. H. Robbins. 1,576,- 


mechanism E. H. Van Valken- 


79,80 


K. KE. Laubach. 


1,575,- 
Reusch. 1,576,468. 
Kalgren. 1,575,689. 
man. 1,675,919. 

and T. 


Thead-looping mecha- 
Du Mais and F. h, 


for 


mechanism 
and A. P. 


FF, Davis. 


1,576,- 


L. Czikan. 1,- 


V. BW. Thelin. 1,- 


Daly. 
M 
solid 


bodies D> 


for Levy Purposes 


Deficiency of $48,537.10 in In- 
come Tax of George Theis, 
Jr., for Year of 1917 Ad- 
judicated by Board. 


assets consisting of bonds of the Railway 
Company which were distributed in pro- 
portion to the stock holdings. The $69,- 
477 appearing as the book cost of these 
bonds was in fact the cost of the stock 
Which the taxpayer held in the company 
which was liquidated. In the liquidation 
the taxpayer received taxable gain to the 
extent of the difference between the pur- 
chase price of his stock and the fair mar- 
ket value of the bonds received in liquida- 
tion. The value of the bonds received in 
liquidation we find from the evidence to 
have been 85 per cent. This value is 
found from the fact that the bonds were 
selling at 85 per cent at and near the date 
of the liquidation. The receipt of the 
bonds in liquidation was a separate and 
closed transaction and creates a new basis 
for the determination of gain or loss on 
the sale of the bonds. This would make 
the cost of the $144,000 par value of bonds 
$122,000, instead of $69,477, an increase of 
$52,923. This amount and $1,950 should 
be added to the amount of $334,077.64, ap- 
pearing on the books of the taxpayer, to 
determine the tax liability resulting from 
the sale of the bonds.” 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50. 

On reference to the Board, Lansdon did 
not participate. 


Patents Issued 


C. B. Coates. 1,576,086. 

Table: See Sign-painter’s table. 

Table cover or analogous article. 
tow. Des. 69,627-32. 

Table cover or analogous article. 
Burroughs. Des. 69,635-8. 

Table cover or analogous article. 
Dorr. Des. 69,643. 

Table cover or analogous article. 

Fauser, Des. 69,645. 

Table-top attachment. S. J. 
1,576,945. 

Tables, seats, shelves and the like, Col- 
lapsible support for. E. M. Butt. 1,576,- 
34. 

Tacks, Manufacture 
Leighton. 1,576,055. 

Tag holder for vehicles. 
1,575,949. 

Tambourine. 4. 

Tank-discharge 
1,575,623. 

Tanks, Controlling the admission of water 
to. W. H. Long. 1,675,861. 

Tanks. Valve for low-down flush. A. 
Behrer., 1,576,299. 

Telegraph key. R. B. Shanck. 

Telegraph signaling system. J. 
1,575,628. 

Telegraphy 
tenna for wireless. C 
R24. 

Telephone attachment. 
1,576,805. 

Telephone 
1,676,743. 

Teller’s cage. I. Pelikan. 

Temperature regulator, 
Stewart, 1,575,726. 

Tent frame. G. H. Dial. 1,575,902. 

Tentering machine. C. H. Ramsey. 
220. 

Testing machine. J. 
453. 

Textile fabric. 

Textile fabric. 

656—7. 

Textile fabric. 
659. 

Thermostat. i. A. Diffinger. 1,576,180. 

Thread clamp and cutter, Combined. T. A. 
Marshall, 1, 576,779. % 

Time cover. kh. J. 576 368. 

Tin plate, Manufacture of. Harris. 

1,564,274. 

Tire-bead cores, 

flipper strips to. 


Cc. Bas- 

F. 
M. W. 
G. M. 


Walaschek. 


of drawing. qa. 


E& TF. Thorn. 


1,576;443. 
Conrader, 


C. McHihany. 
device. i. 


M. 


1,575,650, 
Herman. 
or telephony, Receiving 
. H. Eiffert. 


an- 
1,575,- 
M. 


Is. Bullwinkel. 


installation. If .A. Driscoll. 
1,576,355. 


Mluid-. co. * dD, 


1,567,- 


R. Nordstrom. 1,576,- 


8S. M. He. Des. 69,654. 
I. M. Kaufman. Des, 69,- 


W. GC. Korzinek. Des. 69,- 


Schoessow. 1, 
G. M. 
Apparatus for 
H. FP. 


applying 
Maranville, 1,575,- 


925. 


French Air Lines Get 


Government Subsidies 


[Aviation—French Subsidy—1949.] 


Terms of subsidies granted to the 
Compagnie Internationale de WNavi- 
gation Aerienne by the French Gov- 
ernment for the year 1926 are con- 
tained in a convention entered into 
by the company and the government 
and recently ratified by Presidential 
decree, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner H. H. 
Kelly at Paris, made public Monday. 

The subsidies are given to the com- 
pany’s lines Paris-Constantinople (via 
Strasbourg, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest and Bucharest) and Paris-War- 
saw (at present via Cracow, eventual- 
ly via Breslau. 

Regular operation of plans 
dling passengers, merchandise 


han- 
and 


mail is required. 


$2,210,690.37 Added 
To Funds on Deposit 
For Chippewa Indians 


Sum Includes Interest on Value of 
Timber Lands in Minnesota 
National Forest. 


Tribal Account in Treasury 


Benefits by Settled Claims 


Tracts Disposed of Through Free 
Homesteading Also Bring 
Accrued Interest. 


[Indians—Timber Laws—Homesteading— 
1903.] 

The wealth of the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota has just been enhanced by the 
sum of $2,210,690.37 deposited to the credit 
of their tribal fund in the United States 
Treasury, it was announced at the Interior 
Department. 


The $2,210,690.37 represents $422,930.01 
in settlement of interest to the Indians 
on their timber lands included in the Min- 
nesota National Forest and $1,787,751.36 
representing interest for Chippewa lands 
disposed of through free homesteading. 


The rate of interest was 5 per cent. 


Both of these sums were included in 
the First Deficiency Act approved on 
March 38, 1926. A commission. recently 
found that the Chippewa Indians were en- 
titled to $1,490,195.58 on account of lands 
and timber belonging to them being trans- 
ferred to the Minnesota National Forest. 
This finding was approved in May, 19238, 
and the amount of the award was placed 
to the credit of the Chippewa trust funds 
in the Federal Treasury, upon which in- 
terest is paid them. 


According to Commissioner Charles H. 
Burke of the Indian Bureau, a total of 
$3,700,885.95° has been added to the Chip- 
pewa Indian funds during the last three 
years as a result of favorable settlement 
of various claims with these Indians. 


+ OOOO OO eee 


Tire-carrier support. K. L. Herrmann. 1,- 

575.685. 

Tire casings. 
P. Swoboda. 

Tire Cord. W. R. B. Whittier. 1,575 

Tire, Cushion vehicle. J. Findling, 
749. 

Tire, Pneumatic. 
966. 

Tire structure, Cushion. 
576,206. 

Tires, Demountable rim for cushion. 
EF. J. Goersch. 1,575,910. 

Tires, Manufacturing cellular cushion. 
Barrantes, R. J. Bonstein, 
Replogle. 1,576,024. 

Tires to narrow-base rims, Adapting wide- 
base cushion. W. R. Gillam. 1,576,044. 

Tobacco pipe, cigar, cigarette, or holder 
therefor. J. Perl. 1,575,787. 

Toilet articles, Holder for. W. 
Des. 69,661. 

Toilet rack. F.C. Hall. 

Tollet-seat cushion. 
576,640. 

Toilet seat, Sanitary. 
912. 

Tonge. A. Lenormand. 1,576,290. 

Tools, Way guard for machine. E. P. Bur- 
rell and J. J. N. Van WHamersveld. 
1,575,785. 

Tourniquet. 

Towel rail, 


Permanently marking. A. 


H. A. Brittain. 


F. H. Meyer, 1,- 


WwW. 


R. 
and M. A. 


H. Lester. 


1,575,913. 
T. H. Ragland. 1,- 


U. R. Grant. 1,575,- 


T. Yanagi. 1,576,897. 
H. D. Watson. 1,576,077. 
Toy,  Gravity-operated. M. E. Tynes. 
Toy, Inflatable figure. R. TT. Griffiths. 
1,575,682. 
Toy, Musical. 
Toy track. W. 
Toy trumpet. 
Toy vehicle, 
-1,576,618. 
| Toy, Walking. 
| Traction hitch. 


W. Bartholomae. 
Hi. Schneider. 
M. M. Dessau. 
Child's. G. L. 


1,575,961. 
1,676,140. 
1,576,099, 
Burlingame. 


A. Gund. 1,576,435. 
V. H. Lambert. 1,575,773. 
Tractors. Clutch-petal detent for. V. I. 
Pearson. 1,576,489. 
Traffic signal. E. Williams. 
Train-speed-control device. 
1,675,748. 
Transformer. S. 


1,576,891. 
Cc. C. Farmer. 
Horelick. 1,576,280. 
Transmission of angular motion, System 

for the. HK. M. Hewlett and W. W. Wil- 

lard. 1,576,189. 

Transmitter, Storing. E. R. Wheeler and 

R. F. Dirkes. 1,576,167. 

Transmitting angular motion, System for. 

L. H. Junken. 1,576,195. 
Transmitting copies, Apparatus for. 

Hogan. 1,576,049. 

Tray. A. A. Allemand. 1,576,294. 
Trolley harp. M. D. Stalder. 1,575,800. 
Trough, Stock-feeding. H. S. Law. 1,576,- 

288. 
Truck, 
Truck, 


G. i. 


Dump. 
Dumping. 


A. W. Spence. 

G. L. Stiefel. 1, 

Truck, Flevating. F. A. Moran, 1 

Truck, Hand. J. J. Dolan. 

Trunk construction. J. 
867. 

Tub: See— 
Laundry tub. 
Tube-frame bracket. 

785. 
Tubes, Apparatus for 
M. Hf. Pade. 1,576,061. 
Tubes in molds, Device fer locating inner. 
M. A. Flynn. 1,567,107. 
Turbines, Automatic stop for. J. 
1,576,993. 
Typographical composing machines. 


1,575,943. 


» 
1,576,313. 


Ritter, jr. 1,575,- 


A. P. Paine. 1,575,- 


curing pneumatic. 


i. John 


son. 


Es- 





Minnesota Indian 


Land Pine Timber 


Approximately 120 Tracts, Mostly 
40 Acres in Size, Offered; 
4.589 Acres in All. 


Certified Check Required 
For Twenty Per Cent of Bid 


No Bids Will Be Received for 
Sum Less Than $4 Per 


Thousand Feet. 


[Indian Lands—Timber Acreage—1901.] 

Offering for sale by competitive bidding 
of merchantable pine timber on the ceded 
Chippewa Indian in the State of 
Minnesota is at the Interior 
Department. 


lands 
announced 


Ride for the timber will be opened at the 
local district land office at Cass Lake, 
Minn., at 10 o'clock on June 11. There 
are approximately 120 tracts of land, 
mostly 40 acres in size, involved the 
sale. The area totals 4,589 acres. 


in 


According to the terms of the sale, no 
bids will be received for a sum less than 
$4 per thousand feet, board measure, for 
Norway pine and $5 per thousand feet, 
board measure, for white pine. Bids may 
be offered for the timber on any separate 
section of the land and also on groups of 
10 contiguous sections of land. Each bid 
must be accompanied by cash or certified 
check for 20 per cent the amount of 
the bid. 


The timber offered for sale the 
following lands: 636 acres on ceded Chip- 
pewa lands in the Minnesota National 
Forest; 886 acres in the Pigeon River 
Reservation; 40 acres in the Fond du Lac 
Reservation; 226 acres in the Winnibi- 
hoshish Reservation; 120 acres in the 
Leech Lake Reservation; 60 acres in the 
Chippewa of Mississippi Reservation; 1,520 
acres in the Red Lake Reservation, and 
999 acres in the White Earth Reservation. 


of 


is on 


capement-actuating mechanism of. T. 


Drake. 1,575,823. 
Universal joint. E. 
Upholstery, Process and 

stuffing. A. S. Mitchell. 
Co 


1,576,089. 
for 


G. Burns. 
apparatus 
Re16,283. 


U-Tube manometer. Bullock. 1,576,- 
087. 
Vacuum. 
L. Kennedy. 
Vacuum seal 
tractors. G. 
Valve. J.J. Farrell. 
Valve, Automatic. 
Zirkle. 1,576,231. 
Valve device, Triple. 

575,756. 

Valve, Dry-pipe. 

Valve, Fluid-regulating. 
1,576,063. 

Valve, Flush. 

Valve, Rotary. 
082. 

Valve, Three-way. J. A. King. 1,575,771 

Vaporizers, Method of and apparatus for 
making fuel. J. Wroblewski. 1,575,670. 

Vase. W.H. Magee. Des. 69,662. 

Vase, Automobile flower. D. Weller. 
69,681. 

Vehicle brake. A. Y. Dodge 
Andres. 1,576,479. 

Vehicle brake, C. Loether. 

Vehicle bumper. J. A. Nomicos. 

Vehicles, Child’s. H. W. Dyer. 
644. 

Vehicle heater. H. 
nedy. 1,576,485. 

Vehicle, Motor. E. A. Helistrand. 1,576,- 
323. 

Vehicle propelling device. 
16,291. 

Vehicle wheel. 

Vehicle wheel. 
—6. 

Vehicle and the like, Top for. F. K. Lewis. 
1.576,199. 

Vehicles, City license 
card holder for motor. 
575,950. 

Vehicles, Removable frame 
like. G. Baehr. 1,576,261. 

Vehicles, Self-started ‘for motor. 
four, 1,576,315. 

Vehicles, Signal and spotlight for motor. 
Hf. R. Power. 1,576,219. 

Velocipede. J. E. Parr. 1,575,786. 

Vending machine and amusement device, 
Combination. W. D. Watling. 1,575,881. 

Vending mechanism, Coln-controlled. H. 
S. and F. C. Jewell. 1,576,841. 

Wall mold, Concrete. <A. Barstad. 
959, 

Wall plaster board. 
576,842. 

Wardrebe, cupbeard, and the. like, 
ing. -C. A. Jones, 1,576,284. 

Warping apparatus. B. A. Petersongnnd 
Pp. W, Cummings. 1,575,933. q 

Warping machine. A. and bk. L. 
Probert. 1,576,768. 

Washbench. J. J. Brown. 1,576,303. 

Washboard. W. Wy Hubbard. 1,575,765. 

Washboiler cover and drainage board. B. 
M. Schauman. 1,575,942. 

Wash-placing apparatus. J. 
1,576,297. 

Water boiler, Steam and het. 
1,576,185. 

Water-cooling 
1,575,692. 

Water fountain. 


Creating and maintaining a. G. 
1,575,770. 

for vacuum cloth hydroex- 
W. Voelker. 1,576,163. 
1,576,486. 

E. G. Kelley 


and C. 


T. H. Thomas. 1,- 


1,575,607. 
Penberthy. 


Cc. Adams, jr. 


E. 


E. Kromer, 1,575,693. 
E. M. Bournonville, 1,576,- 


Des. 


and W. J. 
1.575,923. 

1,675,861. 
Des. 69,- 


.. Surls and J. T. Ken- 


C. Dahl. Re- 
F. W. Baker. Re-16,287. 
Cc. F. Rubsam. = 1,576,225 


and_ identification 
LT. Thorn. 4,- 


for motor .or 


P. Du- 


1,575, 


nr. J. Johnston. ly 


Fold- 


Hasler 


W. Ayar, jr. 


I. J. French. 


system. c. Y. Knight. 
G. Scheihing. 1,576,796. 
Water heater and economizer, Combined 
feed. V. Z. Caracristi. 1,576,478. 
Water regulator, Feed. H A. Hurckes. 
1,575,834. : 
Water sprinkler. W. C. Todd and J. W. 
Pomeroy. 1,675,952. 
Water-tube boiler. A. Cotton. 
Watering fountain, Stock. DH. 
1,576,218. 
Waterproof 
1,576,023. 
Weather strip. A. E. 
Wedge adjuster, equalizing. 
1,575,639. 

Wedge-shaped articles, machine 
ing. F. Ashworth. 1,575,611. 
Weighing apparatus, semiautomatic. C, 
Sykes. 1,675,873. 
Weighing scales. J. 
Welding, electric. HH. 


Welding, machine, 


1,576,160. 


Well, 


Thomas. 


1,576,310. 
A. Powell. 
pretector. 12. G, Barberis, 
Decker. 1 
T, 


576,418, 
M. Price, 


for ferm- 
M. 


M. Spinks. 1,576,375. 


A. Weofter. 1,576,169. 


Line-- H. W. my 


apparatus for sealing oil. W. T. 


1,576,074, 


a 


* 


¥’ 


a 


‘ 





Minority Files 
‘Own Report on 
Rubber Inquiry 


Members of House Committee 
On Interstate Commerce Op- 
pose Boycott Suggested 

By y Majority. 


Effect of High ' Tariff 
Discussed as Factor 


Any Refusal of Loans to Industry 
as: Retaliatory Measure Dis- 
approved, Says Formal 
Announcement. 


(Rubber—Tariff—Finance—1940.} 
The following is the full 
minority report of the 


text of the 
House Committee 
on‘ Interstate Commerce on the investiga- 
tion into the rubber and other foreign 


monopolies filed with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on, March 13: 


“The historical and statistical data con- 
tained in the report of the majority is sub- 
stantially accurate as to the naked facts 
and concurrence in the same, with cer- 
tain-explanatory comment as to the true 
and proper application. of the facts, is 
justified. The development of our own 
supplies of the raw materials under in- 
vestigation is a question that can. best be 
passed on when the Department of Com- 
merce makes final report of its investiga- 
tions, authorized and commenced in 1923. 

“The two outstanding recommendations 
of the majority point toward boycott and 
retaliation. These are the two weapons 
and the only weapons a national can ew- 
pley when such nation itself pursues poli- 
cies of international trade obstructions, re- 
striction, discrimination and reprisal. Our 
existing ultra high tariffs with their net- 
work of restrictions and discriminations 
offer precisely a case in point. Some of 
the absurd and irritating discriminations 
are contained in the following eleven pro- 
visos and paragraphs of the Fordney tariff 
law: the provisos of paragraphs 369, 401, 
1301, and 1302 of section 1 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922: the provisos of paragraphs 
1536, 1514, 1543, 1585, and 1700 of section 
201 of the Tariff Act of 1922: and para- 
graph 371 of the Tariff Act of 1922. Under 
the terms of these provisos and para- 
graphs it makes-no difference if another 
country -imposes the same uniform duties 
on. imports from all countries of the world, 
if any of such duties are higher on any of 
such articles referred to than our own 
tariff, then we impose a duty against the 
particular foreign cvuntry in question 
equal to.its own duty against our exports, 
not exceeding 50 per cent above our. tariff 
vate. And again, we placed what in prac- 
tical effect was a discriminatory duty on 
olive oil from Italy, with-the result. that 
[taly proceeded to retalitate by placing a 
prohibitive tariff against our 


seed oil. 
Dissents on Tariff. 


4 “Emphatic dissent is offered to that por- 
tion of the majority report which tnder- 
takes to defend the indefensible and log- 
ical effects of. our existing high tariffs. 
The mass of statistics and figures recited 
in that connection are entirely beside the 
point. Attention might well be cailed to 
the tact that the Fordney tariff hearings 
began in December, 1920, and the bill 
with {ts unprecedented high rates passed 
the House and was virtually decided on in 
the Senate long: before the Stevenson plan 
was put in operation. Every commercial 
country knew during both 1921 and 1922 
that our forthcoming tariff law would con- 
tain maximum rates on virtually all 
‘ products remotely competitive. 

“The time of the enactment of the Foréd- 
ney law es:it related to the launching of 
the Stevenson plan, however, is entirely 
immaterial. This is true because the 
Stevenson plan was represented as hav- 
ing for its only purpose the stabilization 
of rubber prices at 36c a pound. This 
within’ itself was unobjectionable so far 
as other countries were concerned. It 
was after the Fordney law with its 
trade restrictions and discriminations and 
obstructions: Had for some time been in 
operation, before it was made possible for 
the Stevenson commission's work to re- 
sult in and become a price-holdup agency. 
Attention might also be called to the fact 
that the Brazilian coffee restrictions orig- 
inated during the Dingley high tariff and 
were placed in operation during high tar- 
iffs in this country. It is well to look to 
our own policies and see if they are not 
an invitation to others to engage in prac- 
tices such as those against which we pro- 
test justly at this time. In other words, 
those who seek equity must do equity. 

Refers to England. 


is immaterial as to the volume of 
eur trade with England, but the fact that 
our average tariff rates_against England 
were raised from 19 to 32 Per cent appeals 
very forcefully to England when she comes 
to determne the justification of the Steven- 
son commission even the extreme high rub- 
ber prices under its operation. The amount 
of commerce between America and Brazil 
and the existence or absence of tariff rates 
on the commodities exchanged is of purely 
minor importance to Brazil when she is 
looking for precedents for the artificial re- 
striction of imports or exports and regula- 
tion of prices. She only sees an outstand- 
ing precedent in ultra high tariffs of the 
United States and their accompanying 
trade restrictions, discriminations, and ob- 
structions which afford the most ample 
justification to any and all other countries 
to prescribe restrictions and obstructions 
in the same or a different manner, but 
which ‘would have like effects. As a 
shining illustration a close comparison 
with the recent inflation of rubber prices 
under the operation of the Stevenson act, 
we can point to the tremendous inflation 
of sugar prices and their absolute control 
by speculators during 1923 under shelter of 
a, 2.20 cents a pound tariff on sugar. Both 
the principle involved and the effects ac- 
cruing in the sugar and tariff price situa- 
tions were identical. 

“We finally come to the choice of two 
opposing but outstanding policies tor deal- 
+ trade and commerce among na- 
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Rates on Iron From 
Buffalo Are Altered 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Finds Present Rates Unreason- 
able; Decides Five Cases. 


[Railroads—Feldspar—Iron and Steel— 
Coal Tar—Pitch—1787.] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced its decision on five cases 
which have been up for investigation and 
hearing. 
the decisions affected freight 
rates and pitch. A certificate authorizing 
absndonment of .a line in. Columbia 
County, Pa., and an order directing con- 
struction of a switch connection were is- 
sued. 

“ Summaries of the decisions follow: 

No. 14144, Ceremaic Traffic Association 
v. Maine Central Railroad Company et 
a). Upon further hearing, reparation. was 
atvarded on carload shipments of crude 
feldspar from points in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, an@ Connecticut, to Trenton, N. J. 

No. 18552. J. K. Dering Coal Company, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company, upon further argument, 
the findings of division 5 in 96 [. C. C. 
to the effect that. complainant had 
complied with the provisions of section 1, 
paragraph (9), of the tnterstate commerce 
act, and is entitled to an order directing the 
defendant to construct and maintain a 
switch connection between its line and 
complainant’s track, affirmed. 


No. -15876. Columbia Steel Company et 
al., v. Baltimore &. Ohio Railroad, et al., 
fifth-class rates charged on iron and steel 
articles, in carloads, from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Wheeling, W. Va., 
groups to Cleveland, Elyria, and Lorain, 
Ohio, found unreasonable. Reparation 
was awarded. ‘The present rates were 
found not unreasonable for the future, €x- 
cept from Buffalo, and a reasonable rate 
prescribed for application therefrom. 


Three of 


Finance Docket No. 5162, certificate is- 
sued authorizing the Bloomsburg & Sulli- 
van Railroad Company to abandon, as to 
interstate and foreign commerce, part of 
its line of railroad in Columbia County, 
Pa 

“% estigation and Suspension Docket No 
25% Proposed cancellation of oortain 
saan rates on coal tar and pitch, in 
carloads, from Birmingham, Ala., . and 
from. points, grouped therewith, to points 
in North Carolina and South Carolina, 
found not justified. The suspended sched- 
ules were ordered canceled and the pro- 
ceeding ciscontinued. 


Bill Would Protect Inventors 
And Establish Appeals Body 


[House—Patents—Lawyers—1928.] 


additional safe- 
In registering patents under the 
10207, introduced by Rep. 
of Hawley, Minnesota (Farmer- 
Envelopes are to be pro- 
vided by ypostmasters in which a sketch 
or description of the invention is to 
be filed unopened with the Commis- 
If an application for 
@ patent is filed within one year, the 
contents “of the envelope are to be con- 
sidered part of the application. 


Mr. Wefald also introduced a bill which 
would change the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals to the Court of Patents and Cus- 
toms Appeals. The jurisdiction of the 
court would be extended to include ques- 
tions of priority of invention in interfer- 
ences arising in the United States Patent 
Office, and the number of associate judges 
would be ‘ncreased to nine. 


Inventors are given 
quards 


Wefald, 
Labor). 


tions. One policy had for its supreme 
object fair trade practices and methdéds 
entered into.and pursued by mutual agree- 
ment of commercial nations which would 
necessarily result in friendly trade rela- 
tions as well. Such policy, for example, 
would provide that the government of 
any country having a monopoly of 
a certain raw material w6uld not combine 
with the producer to restrict output or 
otherwise artificially expand prices to an 
unreagonable extent. America never. had 
such an opportunity for favorable agree- 
ments of this kind embracing each of the 
important materiais we do not produce 
as she has since the war, when so many 
countries and industries therein have had 
occasion to invoke O}er her financial or 
general business c*¥<2>* on. 
Called Te! yora>--' Relief. 


“These opportun:..@...d the entire prin- 
ciple of fair trade agreements have been 
cast aside, however, and America herself 
has nroceeded to set the opposite example, 
which has left to her.as her sole remedy 
the boycott and retallation, which in all 
the past have inevitably led to bitter eco- 


“nomic war and acute unfriendliness among 


nations. The entire British press, for 
further illustration, justified th@ recent 
rubber expansion upon the ground that 
America herself was pursuing economic 
policies which embraced this precise prin- 
ciple and practice. Boycott can be only 
temporary relief and is fatal to trade relief 
and international understanding. 

“The sane and liberal policy of abolish- 
ing unfair trade methods and practices by 
mutual agreement would. discredit as al- 
most suicidal the policy of rebuffing ap- 
plications for American loans to owners of 
such monopolies as coffee and rubber. 
This policy, on the contrary, would sug- 
gest, first, that agreements be entered 
into to avoid price inflations, and secondly 
that loans would be freely made but on 
the condition precedent that fair and 
reasonable prices of a monopoly product 
should be guaranteed to American pur- 
chasers. The fatuous and short-sighted 
course of refusing loans advocated by 
some in high position not only falsely as- 
sumes that loans could not be procured 
elsewhere, in Amsterdam or London, for 
example, but such course irmtates and in- 
vites price holdups’later. <A glatice at the 
world ‘economic and trade situation must 
convince any far-seeing person that un- 
less commercial nations are to bump along 
‘tn the future under conditions of frequent 
boycott, retaliations and war-breeding trade 
controversies, the policy of fair trade 
methods and friendly trade relations must 
be developed through mutual agreements. 

“Respectfully submitted: 

‘“Signed) Sam Rayburn, George Hud- 
dleston, C. Shallenberger, Tillman B. 
Parks and Robert Crosser. 
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Department of Agriculture re Annownces Plan 


For Classification of American-Grown Tobacco 


oe 


Twenty-Nine Standard Types 
To Standard Classifications to 
Replace 315 Existing 
Trade Names 


[Agriculture—Tobacco—1663. j 


Federal classification of all American- 
grown tobacco into six main -classes and 
29 types, for 20 of. which, standard grades 
have already been worked out, 1s an- 
nounced at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These 29 types are designed to re- 
place the more than. 315 trade name types 
of tabacco now: current and have enabled 
statisticians of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. to work-out for the first time 
accurate tables of acreage, production, 
and value of tohaccos- according to class 
and type. 

“Rew peopie realize,’ said F. B. Wilkin- 
son, Marketing Specialist of the Bureau's 
Warehousing Division, in discussing the 
classification, ‘that there is as much .dif- 
ference between kinds of tobacco as be- 
tween grains or fruits. Some _tobaccos 
are as different from others as corn is 
from wheat or wheat from outs.” 

For warehouses licensed under. the 
United States warehouse act it is required 
that types of tobacco be stated on the 
warehouse receipts. When the United 
States Department of Agriculture began 
to give consideration - to licensing. such 
warehouses, if found that there was no 
classification of all types of tobaeco- which 
was commonly understood: .To:meet the 
requirenient of the law the classification 
was developed. 


Mr. Wilkinson Pointed Out‘ System of 
Classifying. / 

Further, as a basts for gathering, com- 
piling, and publishing - statistical fhforma- 
tion on tobacco, it is necessary to have 
some system of classifying the various 
types of American-grown tobacco. The 
lack of a uniform classification that is 
clearly understood by all has a tendency 
to cause error in the reports of the de- 
partment. ‘The variance in type names is 
a source of confusion both in compiling 
and in interpreting reports. In some cases 
tobacco of two or more distinct types has 
heretofore been grouped together in such 
a way that the information furnished was 
not of maximum value. 


For the conveniencé of the trade and to 
facilitate the statistical work of the de- 
partment, a number has been assigned to 
each class and to each type having an 
average annual production of. 1,000,000 
pounds or more. The use of these num- 
bers is not mandatory in any respect. 


The first three classes of tobacco are 
divided on the basis of the method used in 
curing. ‘The last three classes, which are 
all cigar-leaf tobacco, are divided on the 
basis of the principal use for which the 
tobacco is grown. The actual us¢ varies 
materially from year to yéar with the 
different types, and for that’ reason’ the 
class division -of cigar-leaf tobacco is 
based upon the principal use for which it 
is produced. It should be clearly under 
stood, however, that certain grados of the 
cigar-leaf types are used for different pur- 
poses from what might be implied by the 
class names. For example, the tobacco in 
Class 4 is produced primarily for filler 
purposes, although the better grades are 
‘used more or less each year for wrappers 
and binders and the lower grades are 
used, to some extent, for chewing and 
pipe tobacco. 

There is a considerable difference in the 
use of the term ‘“type,’’ which is. fre- 
quently confused with grade or certain 
groups of grades. For the purpose of 
this classification the word ‘‘type’” may be 
defined as “A division of one of the main 
classes of tobacco having certain pecullfar 
characteristics which will permit of {ts be- 
irig divided into a single system of 
grades.”’ 

It is not possible, without going’ into 
considerable detail, to specify All of the 
séctions in which a type is produced or 
to include all of the names by which a 
type is known in the trade at the present 
time. In the present classtfication it has 
been the purpose of the department to use 
a@ sufficient number of names to identify 
each type of tobacco. To supplement this 
information the principal sections in 
which each type is produced are also 
shown. 

In case the local name of a type or 
the section in which it is produced is not 
covered under the description of the type, 
it does’ not follow that the tobacco is of 
a different type. The following rule will 
assist in determiniag:. the type in which 
any tobacco should be placed: ‘Any to- 
bacco having the same characteristics and 
corresponding qualitfes, colors, and lengths 
is treated as one type, regardless of any 
factors of historical or geographical na- 
ture which can not be determined by an 
examination of the tobacco.” In case of 
doubt as to the proper class and type of 
any tobacco, full information as to the to- 
basco should be furnished the United 
States Department of Agriculture and its 
proper class and type will be recommended. 

Index to Types by States. 

Tobacco is produced to some extent in 
every State of the United States, and in 
Porto Rico. Only such States as are 
known to produce the types to which 
numbers have been assigned are listed 
below. Most of the tobacco produced in 
the States not: listed and some types of 
sruall production in the States listed, are 
classes as ‘‘Miscellaneous Types.” 


States. 
Alabama 
Arkarisas 
Connecticut 
Florida © 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Types produced 
: 62 
31 
65 
62 
62 
54 
43 
54 
38 
32 
» 66 
55 
32 
61 
53 
a 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota .. 
Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio a 
; Pennsylvania 


12, 
9 


43, 
na 3 | 


13 


South Carolina . 
= 35 


Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia .. 


22, 28, 


4. 21,: 26, 31, 37 

West Virginia 31 

‘Wisconsin 54,55 
The type classification follows in full. 


Vtue-Oured ‘Tobacco ‘Types. 


U. S. Type 11.—That type of fluecured 
tobacco commonly known as Western 
Fiuecured,. O14 Belt Fiue-cured, Western 
District . Bright, Bright Virginia Leaf, 
Weatern North Carolina Bright, Middle 
Belt Piue-curgd, Semi-Old Belt Flue-cured, 
or. Virginia Golden Leaf; produced prin- 
cipally in the ,Piedmont .sections of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

U. S. Type 12.—That type of: flue-cured 
tobacco commonity known as Eastern Flue- 
cured, Easteru Bright, New. Belt of North 
Carolina © Flue-cured, Eastern District 
Bright, Eastern Carolina Bright, or East- 
ern District Yellow Leaf; produced princi- 
pally in the coastal section of North Caro- 
lina. t 

Urs. Type 13.—That iype of flue-cured 
tobacco commonly known as Southeastern 
Flue-cured, Southeastern, Bright, . South 
Carolina. Flue-cured, New Belt of South 
Carolina, New Belt of Southeastern North 
Carolina, North Carolina Bright, or South 
Carolina Yellow Leaf; produced princi- 
pally in the tidewater and coastal counties 
of North. Carolina. 

U. S..Type 14.—That type of flue-cured 
tobacco commonly known as Southern 
Flue-cured, Southern Bright, New ‘Belt of 
Geergia and Florida, Southern District 
Bright, Southern District Yellow Leaf, 
Florida Bright, <Alabama_ Bright, | or 
Florida Flue-cured: produced principally 
in the southern section of Georgia and ex- 
tending into. Florida and Alabama. 

Fire-Cured Tobacco Types. 

U. S. Type 21.—That type of fire-cured 
tobacco commonly known as Eastern or 
Virginia Fire-cured, Dark Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Dark-filred, Virginia Open-fire-cured, 
Virginia Shipping, Eastern or Virginia 
Export, or Eastern or Virginia Smoked; 
produced principally in the Piedmont and 
mountain sections of Virginia. 

U. S. Type 22.—That type of fire-cured 
tobacco commonly known as Southern 
Fire-cured, Clarksville and Hopkinsville 
Fire-cured, Southern Open-fire-cured, 
Springfield “and Clarksville Smoked, Ken- 
tucky Broadleaf, or Southern Export, in- 
cluding the Dark-fired One-sucker of the 
southern ‘district; produced principally ‘in 
a section east of the Tennessee River, in 
Southern Kehtucky and northern Tennes- 
see. 

U. S. Type 23.—That type of: fire-cured 
tobacco commonly known as Western Fire- 
cured, Mayfield and Paducah. Fire-cured, 
Western District Dark, Paducah Dark- 
fired, Western District Shipping, or West- 
ern Export, including. the Dark-fired One- 
sucker of the western district; produced 
principally.in a section west of the Ten- 
nesseé River, in western Kentucky and 
northwestern Tennessee. 

U.-S. Type 24.—That type of fire-cured 
tobacco commonly known as: Northern 
Fire-cured,. Henderson Fire-cured, “Hender- 
son Dark-filred, Northern Smokéd, Madi- 
sonville* Fire-cured, including the’ Fire- 
cured of the Owensboro dijétrict: produced 
principally in the Henderson ‘district of 
Kentucky. 

U.S. Type 25.—That type of fire-cured 
tobacco commonly known as Virginia One- 
sucker, Amelia County One-sucker, Olive 
Green, Black Stemming, ”One-sucker Fire- 
cured, Olive Stemming, or the African 
Type; produced prinetpally in the ‘central 

ction of Virginia, south: of the James 
River. 

AirCured Tobacco Types. 
*(U. S. Class 3a.—Light Air-cured Types, 
includes Types 31 and 32.) 

(. 8. Class 3b.—Dark Air-cured ‘Types, 
includes Types 35, 36, and 37.) 

U. S. Type 31.—That type of air-cured 

tobacco commoniy known as Burley, Ken- 
tucky Burley, Burley Air-cured, White 
Burley, Red Burley, Black Burley, or 
Light Air-cured of , Kentucky produced 
principaily in northeastern Kentucky, 
southern Ohio and Indiana, western West 
Virginia, central and eastern Tennessee, 
and in sections of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri, and Arkansas. 
_U. 8. Type 32.—That type of air-cured 
tobacoo commonivy known as Maryland 
Air-cured, Eastern Ohio Altr-cured, or 
Maryiand and Eastern Ohio Export: pro- 
duced prircipaily in southern Maryland 
and eastern Ohio. 

U. S&S. Type 35.—That type of air-cured 
tobacco commonly known as One-sucker, 
One-sucker Air-cured, Kentucky-Tennessee 
One-sucker, or Dark Atr-cured One-sucker, 
including the Upper Cumberland District 
One-sucker; pre@uced principally in north- 
ern Tennessee, south central Kentucky, 
and southern Indiana. 

U. &. Type 36.—That type of. air-cured 
tobasco commonly known as Green River, 
Green River Aircured, Owensboro Alr-~ 
cured, Henderson District Air-cured, Dark 
Air-cured of Owensboro, or Owensboro 
District Air-cured; produced principally in 
the Green River section of Kentucky in 
both the Owensboro and Henderson dis- 
tricts. , 

U. S. Type 37.—That type of air-cured 
or sun cured tobacco commonly known as 
Virginia Sun-cured, Virginia Sun and 
Air-cured, Sun-cured Manufacturing Leaf, 
Dark Virginia Air-cured, or Virginia Air- 
cured Manufacturing; produced, principally 
in the central section of Virginia: north 
of the James River. 

Cigar-Filler Tobacco Types. 

U. S. Type 41.—That type of Cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Pennsylvania 
Seedienf, Fennsyivania Broadleaf, Penn. 
sylvania Filler Type. or Lancaster or York 
County Wer Type; produced - principaliy 
in Laneasver County, Pa., and the adjoin- 
ing counties, 

0. 8.-Type 42.—-That type of cigay-leat 
tobasco commonly known as Gebhardt, 
Ohio Béeedlesf, or Ohio Broadlea?; produced 
principally in the Miami Valley section 
of Obio and extending into Indiana. 

U. S. Type’ 43.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tokacco commonly known as Zimmer, Ohio 
Zimme!, Spanish Filier Tspe, or Zimmer 
Spanish: produced principally cin the 
Miam! Valley section of Ohio and extend- 
ing into Tndiana. 

U. S. Type 44.——That type of cigar-leaf 


oo 0 46,63 | tobacco commonly known as Dutch, Shoe- 


| Connecticut 


Uniformity Becomes Necessary 
For Making and Read- 
ing Federal 
Reports. 


Lit- 
the 


siting, Dutch, Dutch Filler Tyje, or 
tle Dutch; produced principally in 
Miami Valley section of Ohio. 

U. &. Type 45.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Georgia and 
florida Sun-grown, Sun-grown Tobacco of 
Georgia, Sun-grown Tobacco of Florida, 
Sun-grown Tobacco of Alabama, or the 
Georgia and Florida Filler Type; produced 
principally in southwestern Georgia and 
north central Florida, and to some extent 
in Alabama. 

VU. S. Type 46.—That type’ of cigar-leaf 
tohacco commonly known, as Porto Rican 
Sun-grown, Inland | Sun-grown,.- Semi- 
coastal Sun-grown, Coastal Sun-grown, or 
the Porto Rico Filler Type; produced prin- 
cipally in the coastal and inland sections 
of Porto Rico. 

Cigar-Binder Tobacco Types. 

U. S. Type 51.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Connecticut 
Broadleaf, Connecticut Valley Broadleaf, 
or: MaSsachusefts Broadleaf; produced 
principally in’ the Connecticut Valley sec- 
tion of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

U. S. Type 52.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Havana 
Seed, Connecticut Valley Havana Seed, 
liavana Seed, or Stalk-cut 
Havana; produced principally in the Con- 
necticut Valley section of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

U. S. Type 53.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as York State 
Tobacco, Havana; Seed of New York and 
Pennsylvania, or the Binder Type of New 
York and Pennsylvania; produced princi- 
pally in the Big Flats section of New 
York, extending into Pennsylvania, and in 
the Onondaga section of New York State. 

U. S. Type 54.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Southern 
Wisconsin Cigar Leaf, Southern Wiscon- 
sin Binder Type, or Stoughton, Edgerton, 
and Janesville District Tobacco: produced 
principally south and east of the Wis- 
consin River, and to some extent in IIli- 
nois and Towa. 

U. S. Type 55.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Northern 
Wisconsin Cigar Leaf, Northern Wisoon- 
sin Binder Type. or Viroqua and Chip- 
pewa Falls District Tobacco; produced 
principally north and west of the Wis- 
consin River, and to some extent in Min- 
nesota. 

Cigar-Wrapper Tobacco Types. 

U. S. Type 61.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Connecticut 
Valley Shade-grown, Shade of Connecticut, 
or Northern Shade-grown; produced prin- 
cipally in the Connecticut Valley sections 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
to some extent in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

U. S. Type 62.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly Known as Georgia and 
Flori@a Shade-grown, Shade of Georgia 
and Florida, or Southern Shade; produced 
principally in southwestern Georgia and 
in north central Florida, and extending 
into Alabama. 

U. S. Type 63.—Thet type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Porto Rican 
Shade-grown, Shade of Porto Rico, or 
“Porto Rican Wrapper Type; produced prin- 
cipally in the coastal and inland sections 
of Porto Rico. 

U. S. Type 65.—That type of cigar-leaf 
tobacco commonly known as Connecticut 
Valley Primed Havana, Primed Havana 
Seed, or Connecticut Primed: produced 
principally in the Connecticut Valley sec- 
tions of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Miscellaneous Types. 

Any tobacco which can not be classed 
with the types to which numbers have 
been assigned is treated as a Miscellaneous 
type. Included in the Miscellaneous Types 
are such types as Ohio Flue-cured, Ohio 
TFire-cured, Maryland Fire-cured, Maryland 
Bay Tobacco, Upper County Maryland, 
Louisiana Perique, California Turkish, 
and Connecticut Round Tip. 


( 


Utah Bird Protection 
Reservation Enlarged 


INDEX 


[Huntere—1841. ] 


Enlargement of the Strawberry 
Valley Reservation in Utah for the 
protection of native birds was auth- 
orized in an order issued by the Sec- 


retary of the interior. 


This reservation, the only Govern- 
ment bird refuge in Utah, covers a 
reclamation reservoir and was created 
in 1909, Engineering operations and 
irrigation works have materially 
raised the water level of the reservoir. 
The result is that flow lines are far 

’ beyond the original limits, throwing 
open to hunters large areas on all 
sides and defeating the purpose of the 
bird refuge. 

The executive order expressly for- 
bids the hunting, trapping and killing 
of the native birds habitating the en- 
larged area to the reservation. 


Accounting Office 
Daily Decisions 
March 10, 1926 


ARMY PAY—Reenlistment 
grade in which discharged. 

Where an enlisted man in the Army 
is discharged as first sergeant after three 
years service, with character “excellent” 
section of the act of June 3, 1916, 39 
Stat. 186, gives him the absolute right to 
reenlist in the vag fgrd grade held by 
him .at the time of-'discharge provided 
he makes application for reenlistment 
within 20 days after date of such dis- 
charge. 

PURCHASES 

Where cistern and other 
plies of water in general use in a munici- 
pality are not condemned or disclosed to 
be dangerous to health by proper evidence, 
payment for special drinking water 
justified as being in the 
United States. 

CONTRACTS—<Advertising 

Unless the public need is such as to re- 
quire immediate delivery of the articles or 
performance of the service 
ment thereof must be in accordance with 
section 3709, Revised Statutes. 

The proposal of a particular contractor 
to furnish materials, of cost to the 
United States and to perform certain work, 
the Government pdying for the necessary 
labor for the performance thereof, is not 
sufficient to authorize entering into a con- 
tract for the performance of said work 
without advertising. Bids should be asked 
for Jabor and materials and the lowest 
bid meeting the requirements accepted. 
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Austrian Coal Consumption 
And Importation Declines 


[Coal—Coke—Austrian Imports—1820.] 

The 1925 consumption of coal in Austria 
declined more than 260,000 metric tons 
from the 1924 total, according to provi- 
sional figures recently issued by the Aus- 
trian Ministry of Commerce. The figures 
show a 1925 total of 8,429,416 tons, of 
which 3,167,736 was produced within the 
country, Assistant Commercial Attache 
Elbert Baldwin at Vienna informs the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The 1925 consumption, of domestic coal 
was more than 235,000 tons in excess of 
that for 1924. Of the domestic production 
of 3, 157,786 tons the greater part, 3,012,- 
558 tons, was lignite. In addition, there 
was a larger production of Austrian coke, 
amounting to 475,914 tons, practically all 
of this coke being manufactured from im- 
ported coal. 


Italian Frontier Question Settled. 
[Italy —1869.] 

The last Italan fronter question arising 
out of the war was settled February 7, 
1926, according to advices received at the 
Department of State, when Italian troops 
occupied the oasis of Jarabud, on the éast- 
ern border of Cyrenaica. The oasis was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt last December. 


Five Central Office Coordination Groups 
Kstablished by Veterans’ Bureau Orders 


[Veterans—1851.] 
Establishment of five Central Office Co- 
oriination Groups for the purpose of keep- 
ing informed at all times, Director 
and Assistant Director of. the Veterans’ 
Bureau regarding the progress made by 


field activities is announced by the Bu- 
reau. 


The functions and duties of the groups, 
together with the territory to be covered 
and location of the various official sta- 
tions are contained in the two Bureau 
orders attached: 


General Orders No. 346. 


“1, Central Office Coordination Groups 
will survey all U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
-hospitals and regional offices at least once 
each year. All surveys will be made in 
accordance with instructions issusd by 
Central Office. Dental, Rehabilitation ac- 
tivities, Supply Depots and Sections of the 
Centra) Board of Appeals will be surveyed 
direct from Central Office. 

“2. Each group will consist of a Chair- 
man, who will be the Chief Coordinator 
or person designated by him, and such 
experts as may be needed in each of the 
following branches: Medical, Supply, 
Finance and Adjudication. These experts 
will be nominated by the respective ser- 
vices and divisions in Central Office and 
appointed by the Director. Prior to the 
assignment of any expert to a coordination 
area, his acceptability to the Chief Co- 
ordinator will be determined. Members of 
the’ groups will be responsible profession- 
ally to the heads of the Central . Office 
services or divisions which they repre- 
sent. 


“eg 


3. Each Chief Coordinator of the Co- 
ordination Group will advise Central Of- 
fice. quarterly in advance of expected 
itinerary, setting forth the cost and rec- 
ommending the amount necessary to bud- 
get such activities. Each Chief Coordina- 


the 


tor will advise Central Office immediately 
of any necessary changes of itinerary. 
Reports of Survey. 

“4. The Chairman may direct any mem- 
ber of a Survey Group to proceed to the 
next station to be surveyed, to begin his 
survey at that station, when such member 
has completed the duties assigned to him 
at the station being surveyed. 

“6. Survey reports may be compiled 
and written at the station surveyed and 
stenographic and clerical assistance’ nec- 
essary for this purpose will be furnished 
by the station. The report covering an 
activity for which a separate Service or 
Division in Central Office is responsible, 
will be signed by the “fidividual member 
of the group making the survey, bound 
separately with appropriate fasteners and 
transmitted by the Survey Group member 
with a memorandum directed to the head 
of the Service or Division in Central Of- 
fice concerned through the Chief Coordi- 
nator who will in turn forward the reports 
covering the complete survey to the Co- 
ordination Service, Central Office. 

“6. Reports of survey will be prepared 
in triplicate; the original will be forwarded 
to Central Office, one copy to the officer 
in charge of the station surveyed, and one 
copy reiained by the Chief Coordinator. 

“7, The officer in charge a station 
aurvenaa will: take prompt action on the 
recommendations made in the report not 
inconsistent with current orders, and will, 
within ten days after receiving the report 
of survey, address letters to the Coordina 
tion Service, Central Office, indicating his 
attitude toward, and the action taken, 
upon each recommendation made by the 
Survey group. Chief Coordinators will be 
advised of action taken by Central Office. 

“8. Chief Coordinators are hereby 
thorized to issue travel orders necessary to 
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||Sulphur Production | 


earry out the instructions outlined above, | 


to all employees assigned to the office 
the Chief Coordinator. Four 


of 
dollars 


For 1925 Is Placed 4 


At $1,409,240 Tons 


Is Larger Than 1924 an 1924 and Excecdéall 
Only by Figures for 1921, 1922 — 
and 1923, States Report. 


Me 
Shipments From Mines Are — 


5 


In Excess of Production | 


Bureau of Mines Statement Says 
Stocks in Hands of Producers, 
Reduced to 2,700,000 Tons. 


{Sulphur Mines—Exports—1870.] ; 
production of sulphur in 1925 
amounted to 1,409,240 long tons compared 
with 1,220,561 tons in 1924, and has been 
exceeded only by the production ‘of 1921, . 
1922 and 1923, according to a statement 
Monday by the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Shipments from mines in 1925 totalled 
1,857,970 long tons compared with 1,537,- 
34— tons in 1924. 
were considerably in excess of production, 
Stocks in the hands of producers were 
thus reduced from 2,700,000 long tons at 
the beginning of the year to 2,250,000 tons 
at the end of the year, the lowest levél 
since the end of 1921, and 750,000 tons 
lower than those on hand at the end of 
1928. The estimated value of the ship- 
ments in 1925 is $29,000,000. 

For a number of years prior to 1926, 
over 99 per cent of the sulphur production 
of the country. came from the mines of 
Louisiana and Texas, but abandonment of 
operations at the original big sulphur mine 
in Louisiana in 1924 left only the Texas 
mines as large producers and in 1925 over 
99 per cent ef the production came from 
them. Shipments of Louisiana sulphur 
are still being made from stocks, and small 
shipments were made in 1925 from Nevada 
and Utah mines. 

Exports of sulphur or brimstone in 1925 
were the largest ever recorded, being 629,- 
401 long tons, compared with 482,114 tons 
in 1924, and were 30 per cent higher than 
those of 1922, the previous year of highest 
record. Of the exports in 1925 Germany 
received 136,972 tons; Canada, 125,681 
tons; France, 110,684 tons, and Australia, 
71,530 tons. Exports of refined, sublimed 
and flowers of sulphur totalled 6,381,791 
pounds, of which Canada and Mexico re- 
ceived the major portion. As usual the 
imports of sulphur were negligible. 


The 


($4.00) per diem in lieu of sulsistence in 
addition to the regular traveling expenses 
will be allowed those employees while 
away from their official stations, or. for 
actual subsistence expenses five dollars 
($5.00) per diem will be allowed. In sub- 
mitting reimbursement vouchers, this 
paragraph of this General Order shall bo 
cited as authority.” 
General Orders No. 345. 

“1. There hereby established five 
Central Office Coordination Groups. 

“2. Headquarters and official stations ef 
Central Office Coordination Groups will be 
as follows: 

“(a) Group A, 


are 


headquarters and official 
station, Boston, Mass. Territory: States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. 

“(b) Group B, headquarters and official 
station, New York, N. Y. Territory: States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir: 
gina, and District of Columbia. 

‘“c) Group C, headquarters and official 
station, New Orleans, La. Territory: 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas (with the exception of counties 
of El Paso, Hudspeth, Culberson, Reeves, 
Jefferson Davis, and Presidio). 

*(d) Group D, headquarters and official 
station, Chicago, Illinois. Territory: States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 

“(e) Group E, 
Station, 


headquarters and official 
San Francisco, California. Ter- 
ritory: States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo? 
rado, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, Idaho, Washington, New Mexico, 
and the Counties of El Paso, Hudspeth, 
Culberson, Reeves, Jefferson Davis, and 


Presidio, of Texas. 


Assigning Personnel. 


“3. Central Office Coordination Groups 
will have assigned such personnel as is 
necessary in the opinion of the Director. 

“(a) Central Office Coordination Groups 
will be tn Charge of the Chief Coordinator, 
who will be appointed by the Director ant 
responsible to him. 

“(b) These Central Office Coordination 
Groups will keep the Director and Aasist- 
ant Directors informed at all times re 
garding progress made by fleld activities. 

“(c) They will be responsible to the Di- 
rector for maintaining proper relations 


“with the public. 


“(d) They will perform such other duties 
as the Director may assign. 

“4. Chief Coordinators are hereby au- 
thorized to issue travel orders necessary 
to carry out the instructions outlined 
above, to all employees assigned to the 
office of the Chief Coordinator. Four dol- 
lars ($4.00) per diem in lieu of subsistence 
in addition to the regular traveling ex- 
penses will be «llowed those employees 
while away from their official stations, or 
for actual subsistence expenses, five dol- 
lars ($5.00) per diem will be allowed. In 
submitting reimbursement vouchers, this 
paragraph of this General Order shall bes 
cited as authority. 

“5. Bureau of War Risk Bulletins Nos, 
69, dated July 17, 1920, 69-A, ,dated 
May 16, 1921, Special District Manager 
Letters, Director's Office Nos. 59, dated 
August 29, 1923, 71, dated November 8, 
1928, Medical No. 4, dated November 4, 
1922, District Office Division No. 61, dated 
1923, Claims No. 19, dated Feb- 
ruary 6. 1924, General District Manager 
Letters, Inspection Division No. 1, dated 
July 9, 1923, Medical Division No. 10, dated’ 
April 29, 1922, 
Orders Nos. 


March 7, 


256-B, dated. November 26, 
1924, 256-1, dated April 27, 1925, ang 
256-D, dated July 16, 
Bureau issues in conflict herewith, are’ 
hereby canceled, 3 


1925, and all other © 


As in 1924 shipments — 


“ 


Veterans’ Bureau General | 
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HE Senate reassembled at 12 
] o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
The VICH PRESIDENT:  Seventy- 


four Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


Mr. WALSH, Mont. (Dem.): Mr. 
President, I give notice that on Mon- 
day, at the close of the routine morn- 
ing business or at the most convenient 
time thereafter, I shall address the 
Senate upon the criminal proceedings 
instituted in the State of Montana and 
in the District of Columbia against my 
colleague, the junior Senatoqr from 
Montana (Mr. Wheeler), and shall sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate a resolution in relation thereto. 


Committees 


Make Report 

Mr. JONES, Wash. (Rep.) from the 
Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. B. 9795) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judi- 
ciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 872) 
thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, Utah (Rep.) from the 
Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6707) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 


poses, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 373) 
thereon. 

Mr. FESS, Ohio (Rep.) obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Ala. (Dem.): Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT: Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS: For what purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN: I wish the Senator 
would yield to me for a few moments. 
On yesterday, when House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 4, with reference to 
Muscle Shoals, came over from the 
House, my friend the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. McKellar) asked that it 
go over in order that he might look 
into the two amendments of the House 
to Senate amendments. I consented to 
that procedure. I would like to call up 
the concurrent resolution at this time 
in order to move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendments. 


Mr. SMOOT: If the Senator will ask 
unanimous consent, I shall have no ob- 
jection, but I do not want a motion 
made that would displace the unfin- 
ished business. I do not think there 
will be any objection if the Senator 
asks unanimous consent. 


Muscle Shoals 
Again Before Senate 


Mr. HEFLIN: I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of 
the two amendments of the House to 
amendments of the Senate to the 
Muscle Shoals resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate to the con- 
current resolution? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the amendments 
of the House to the amendments of 
the Senate Nos. 1 and 4 to House Con- 
current Resolution No. 4 providing for 
a joint committee to conduct negotia- 
tions for leasing Muscle Shoals. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Tenn. (Dem.): Mr. 
President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if he is convinced that the 
particular amendment to which I have 
referred does not in any way alter the 


resolution as it was adopted by the 
Senate? 

Mr. CARRAWAY, Ark. (Dem.): It abe 
solutely does not alter the resolution 
as it was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. REED, Missouri (Dem.): Mr. 


President, I could not be present in the 
Senate at the time when the concur- 
rent resolution was originally adopted 
by the Senate, and I have no desire to 
delay action upon it. I simply wish to 
put of record my position. 

I simply desire to state my position. 
I believe this is a surrender of a large 
part of the value of this huge invest- 
ment. I believe it to be unwise and un- 
sound. I do not expect what I have 
said here to stop the passage of this 
measure for a moment. I simply want 
the Record to show my opposition to it. 

Mr. TH1EFLIN: Mr. President, 
that the Senate concur in the 
amendments. 


Mr. HARRISON (Dem., Miss.): Mr. 
President, there seems to be some ques- 
tion here as to what should be the pro- 
cedure of the Senate when these pro- 
posals are returned. It seems to me 
that in considering and passing upon 
this concurrent resolution there should 
be no misgivings as to its terms. 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Kellar] evidently has the impression 
that when this joint committee makes 
its report, on or before the 26th day of 
April, with its recommendations and its 
appropriate bill, the bill then is to be 
refered to the Agricultural Committee, 


I move 
House 


168) 
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that a joint committee be appointed, 
clothed with the authority to make a 
full investigation of this subject, con- 
sider all the bids that may be proposed, 
come to a_ conclusion —which is 
the best, and to write their recom- 
mendations, with an appropriate 
bill for the consideration of both 
branches of the Congress. Certainly, if 
that is not the intention, we are doing 
an idle thing in the appointment of this 
joint committee. The apointment of the 
joint committee is intended to super- 
cede and do the work of the appropri- 
ate standing committees of the two 
Houses. Any other construction means 
a veto of the action of the joint com- 
mittee—a reconsideration by another 
committee of its action. 


N R. KELLAR: Mr. President, will 
= a 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON: Yes; in a moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN: Mr. President, I hope 
this may not lead to any controversy. If 
it does, I shall have to withdraw this 
matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN: I promised the Sena- 
tortor from Idaho (Mr. Gooding) that 
I would take only a moment or two; 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Fess) 
had the floor, and he said that if the 
matter would not take more than a 
minute he would yield. That is the un- 
derstanding with which we go it up, 
and I hope my friend from Mississippi 
will not take any time on the matter. 


Mr. HARRISON: Mr. President, I 
do not care what the Senator from Ohio 
said about taking a minute. This is a 
question that deserves more than a 
minute’s time for the consideration of 
the Senate; and it is much better for 
it to be withdrawn if we are going to 
restrict ourselves to a minute's discus- 
sion of a question that goes to the very 
vitals of the resolution. 

Before I close, let me say that I do 
not think the amendment that is placed 
by the House in this concurrent reso- 
lution changes the concurrent resolu- 
tion substantially. I am in favor of in- 
corporating this amendment in the 
measure and hope it will be concurred 
in. As we have reached this particular 
point in this discussion, I want to pay 
my tribute to the distinguished Senater 
from Alabama (Mr. Heflin). 

I hope this is the beginning of a 
brighter day for the development of 
Muscle Shoals, and that from this ac- 
tion a proposal will be born that will 
give relief to agriculture and the high- 


est and most useful service to the 
South and the whole country. It is to 
be hoped that such a proposal will 
come that we can unanimously ac- 
cept it. 

Vote on 


Amndments Asked 

Mr. HEFLIN: Mr. President, I ask 
for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the House amend- 


ment to Senate amendment num- 
berer 1. 
Mr. NORRIS (Rep.), Nebraska: Mr. 


President, I take it that the matter is 
still debatable, notwithstanding the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama, 
who has just been eulogized so warmly 
are to bring blushes to his face. 

The joint committee will have to re- 
port to the House and the Senate. It 
will report, undoubtedly, by a joint 
resolution or a bill, and the measure 
will be handled in the same way any 
other bill or joint resolution would be. 
It will come into this body and, of 
course, be subject to the rules of the 
Senate. As to what shall be done with 
it, whether it shall automatically, un- 
der the rules of the Senate, be referred 
to the appropriate committee or 
whether it shall be taken up without 
being considered by a committee, is 
something that will be determined then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the House 
amendment to Senate amendment num- 
bered 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 


tion is on 


The ques- 
the House 
amendment to Senate amendment 
bered 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


agreeing to 
num- 


Committee Is 
Appointed 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair, 
having had ample time for reflection 
during the progres#of the debate, sees 
no occasion for delaying the announce- 
ment of the appointment of the com- 
mittee. He appoints on this commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Norris), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. Heflin), and 
the Senator from 
ett). 

Mr. NORRIS: Mr. President, I am 
sure I appreciate the honor which the 
Chair has conferred upon me in ap- 
pointing me on this committee, and I 
desire to return to him my thanks for 
doing so. He has followed what is 
the custom, I think; but, Mr. President, 
everybody knows my position on 
Muscle Shoals, and knows that I am 
opposed to leasing this great power to 
anybody, and that no bid could be made 
by any private corporation that would 
meet with my approval. 
been no secret about that. 

[ realize also, Mr. President, that the 


Kentucky (Mr. Sack- 


There has 


on the committee. I do not feel in the 
least angered or piqued or anything of 
that kind. I do not want anybody to 
get that idea. I think I ought to re- 
main off the committee simply because 
the action of the Senate is adverse to 
my belief, and I can not support the 
action of the Senate either in the com- 
mittee or anyone else. 


HE VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair 

appreciates the high-minedness of 

the Senator from Nebraska, and regrets 

that he feels he can not serve. The 

Chair appoints in his place the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Deneen). 


Long-and-Short-Haul 
Bill Debated 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. WILLIS (Rep.), Ohio: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know that a number of Senators 
are desirous of hearing my colleague 
(Mr. Fess) on the long and short haul 
bill. I therefore suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 
tary will call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Blease in the chair): Sixty-four Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, 
there is a quorum present. 

The Senate, a in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. FESS resumed and concluded the 
speech begun by him yesterday. 


The Secre- 


Senator McKellar Speaks 
On Prohibition 


Mr. McKELLAR: Mr. President, for 
more than 50 years prior to the actual 
coming of the national prohibition law, 
the sober-minded, God-fearing, Christian 
people of this Nation waged an unremit- 
ting fight to make this Nation a sober 
people. It was first a community fight, 
then became a county fight, then a 
State fight, and lastly a national fight. 

Prior to 1914 only nine States had 
abolished the liquor traffic. Between 
1914 and the time the prohbition amend- 
ment went into effect 24 States adopted 
prohibition. In 1918 the war-time pro- 
hibtion act was enacted and it became 
effective June 30, 1919. The eighteenth 
amendment had been submitted to the 
States by the Sixty-fifth Congress on 
December 18, 1917. Between January 
8, 1919, and February 25, 1919, the legis- 
latures of 45 States had ratified it. The 
forty-sixth State, New Jersey, ratified 
it on March 9, 1922. In nearly all of 
these States the vote was decisive, and 
the majority overwhelming. Only Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island failed to 
ratify it. It is a little curious, it may 
be remarked here, that the forty-sixth 
State, and the last State to ratify it, 
waited until March 9, 1922, and con- 
constituting the last expression of the 
people of that State, on that question. 

That was the State of New Jersey, 
whose two Senators are now so vio’ 
lently opposed to the amendment and 
to the law enforcing it. 

The Volstead Act, officially known as 
the national prohibition act, was passed 
in October, 1919, and President Wilson 
vetoed it, and a few days later it was 
passed over his veto. This law took 
effect at the sace time the amendment 
took effect, January 17, 1920, so that 
for a little more than six years we 
have been operating under the national 
prohibition act, known as the Volstead 
Act. It will be remembered that the 
Willis-Campbell Act, strengthening the 
provisions of the Volstead Act, became 
the law on November 23, 1921. 


Movement to 
Repeal Discussed 

Mr. President, ever since the national 
prohibition act took effect there has 
been a great deal of discussion in the 
public prints and by the few advocates 
of liquor, on the floor of the House and 


Senate, about the repeal of the eigh- 
teenth 


amendment and the national 
prohibition act. The causes of this dis- 
cussion are easily seen. In the first 


place, the temperance people, composed 
very largely of the church people of 
the Nation, both men and women, after 
the passage of these measures, felt 
that the temperance situation was se- 
cure; that it had been a hard battle, 
and they had won, and that they had 
won in a lasting way: that there was 
no danger of a possible repeal; and so 
since that time they have contented 


themselves with resting upon their 
oars and not saying much. 
On the other hand, very naturally, 


those who had lost in the prohibition 
fight have been and full of criti- 
cisms of the constitutional enactinent 
and the law, and they have been quick 
to catch at any straws which would in- 
dicate a change of sentiment upon the 
part of the people. 

Again, prohibition affected the appe- 
tites of so many people that those who 
have contracted the habit of strong 
drink have made every effort to secure 
supplies from any available source. It 
must be borne in mind that any law 
that deprives any considerable body of 
people from gratifying their appetites 
will be decried against by those thus 
deprived. It is so in the narcotic law 


are 


and willful effort on the part of the 
people of this class to violate the law. 
They just seem determined to derive 
no benefit from prohibition. This class 
or element of our population are gen- 
erally accorded to be the better class 
of people. Some call them the 
“moneyed aristocracy.’ I would not 
call them that. But it is certainly the 
wealthier class of our people. They 
join in this violation. Mr. President, it 
is an awful thing to contemplate that 
these citizens constituting a very small 
proportion of the people of America, 
but at the same time a very influential 
and important part of the people of 
America, would thus be willing to 
openly and flagrantly violate the law. 


Mr. BRUCE (Dem.), Md.: Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sheppard in the chair): Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. McKELLAR: I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE: I would like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee whether he 
thinks that these thousands and thou- 
sands of arrests for drunkenness 
throughout the United States are ref- 
erable to that particular limited social 
class of which he speaks? 


Mr. McKELLAR: Very few of them 
belong to it. The thousands who are 
arrested are from the poor people, who 
in some way get hold of liquor. But, 
as the Senator knows, and as I know, 
and as every other Senator knows, the 
class of which I am now speaking is 
the class violating the liquor laws more 
than any other class, because, in the 
first instance, they have the money to 
buy, and in the next place the influence 
to keep out of the clutches of the law. 

Mr. BRUCE: I have never 
man or woman in the city of Washing- 
ton under the influence of liquor, in 
the circle of my social associations, and 
I have seen 6,000 drink. 

Of course, when I said 
using exaggerated language. 

Mr. McKELLAR: I was quite sure of 
that. 

Mr. BRUCE: I have seen dozens and 
dozens drink, and I have yet to see one 
single drunken man or woman within 
the circle of my social connections in 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Since prohibition”? 

Mr. BRUCE: Yes; since prohibition. 

Mr. McKELLAR: I am glad to have 
that admission from the Senator. It 
means a great deal in this debate. 


Prohibition Called 


Class Legislation 

Mr. BROUSSARD (Dem.), La.: At the 
time of the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the enactment of the 
Volstead Act I claimed that it was class 
legislation. After hearing the latter 
part of the speech of the Senator from 
Tennessee, I am confirmed in that opin- 
ion, and agree with the Senator's argu- 
ment that it is class legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR: The legislation is 
not class legislation. The enforcement 
of it is to some extent open to that 
criticism. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: The enforcement 
is class enforcement. It is enforced 
among certain classes. 

Mr. McKELLAR: That is lamentably 
true. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: Despite the efforts 
made by the prohibition department. 
Do not the men charged with the execu- 
tion of the law know that every man 
who before prohibition drank anything 
and has money now is still drinking? 
Why do they not arrest them? 

Mr. McKELLAR: I do not know. I 





seen one 


5,000, I was 


can not go into that; that is not my 
province. But 1 will say this to the 
Senator, that I believe the officers of 


the Jaw are trying their best to do their 
duty. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Mr. President, if 
this small but influential class of our 
people could be prevailed upon to obey 
the law, there would be no further talk, 
in my opinion, about law enforcement. 
Many of these people are church 
people. The most of them are our so- 
called best citizens, and perhaps about 
ull other things except liquor law viola 
tions are justly entitled to be called 
good citizens. They know better than 
to violate the law. They have had bet- 
ter training most people. They 
must love their children. They must 
respect their Government. They must 
that the rights of life, liberty, 
property be upheld, and yet how 
they expect these protections and 
Safeguards of the law shall be thrown 
around them when they are openly, 
notoriously, and even proudly boasting 
of their own violation of one of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Under the 
laws of our land these classes of our 
people are constantly increasing their 
wealth and power. They are more in- 
terested in safe conditions, more inter- 
ested in law enforcement, than any 
other people in our land, and yet today 
they are doing more than all others 
besides to undermine our social fabric 
and to break down orderly government. 


than 


desire 
and 
can 


Appeal Made for 
Obedience to Law 
ME: PRESIDENT, I want to appeal 


to these classes of our people to 
obey the law. I want to appeal to 
them not only in their own interests, 
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thirds of the several States a conven- 
tion shall be called for nullifying the 
amendment, and even when this is 
done, it requires a ratification of such 
annulment by the legislature of three- 
fourths of the several States or by con- 
vention of three-fourths of the several 
States; The Constitution has been in 
effect for 137 years. No amendment, 
once adopted, has ever been repealed, 
so that it would seem that at this time, 
with the overwhelming sentiment 
against drunkenness and the well- 
known injurious effect of the habitual 
use of intoxicating liquors, that there 
is hardly a chance in a thousand that 
this amendment will ever be repealed. 


History of 
Amendment Given 

Even supposing a_ constitutional 
amendment qualifying the prohibition 
amendment was passed. It would taka 
the legislatures or conventions in 36 
States to ratify such an amendment. 
Now, 38 States already have state-wide 
prohibition, and 18 States are all that 
are necessary to veto the legislation. 
Is it possible that the wets can get 21 
out of the 33 of these prohibition States? 
Our liquor friends are evidently not ad- 
vised as to the prohibition sentiment 
in those States, if they think they can. 
So far as I can see, the sentiment 1n 
this country is becoming more favor- 
able to prohibition, rather than to a 
return of liquor. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: 
yield to me? 


Will the Senator 


Mr. McKELLAR: I gladly yield io 
my friend. 
Mr. BROUSSARD: I am glad the 


Senator continued before yielding, be- 
cause that which he stated after my at- 
tempted interruption demonstrates ex- 
actly what I wanted to say. The Sen- 
ator and I live in the South. The four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments were 
not repealed. 

Mr. McKELLAR: They are not re- 
pealed, and they are in very full force 
and effect in my own State of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: 
my State. 

Mr. McKELLAR: 
nessee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: I will go further. 
I will say to the Senator that the en- 
forcement in this country has abrogated 
almost all of the first 10 amendments 
of the Constitution. They have not 
been repealed. 

Mr. McKELLAR: I do not agree with 
the Senator in that statement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: What has become 
of the guaranties to the citizens of the 
United States under the first 10 amend- 
ments of the Constitution? They are 
being disregarded today by the prohibi- 
tionist, who is merely looking to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


They are not in 


They are in Ten- 


Constitutional 


Guaranties Discussed 

Mr. McKELLAR: I believe that the 
guaranties of the first 12 amendments 
of the Constitution are not only in just 
as full force and effect as ever, but they 
are more so. The only menace to those 
guaranties of personal liberty is the at- 
tempted violation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the laws enacted un- 
der it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: I think the bur- 
den of the Senator’s speech up to now 
has been to denounce the people who 
can afford to buy liquor. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Oh, no; I am plead- 
ing with them to quit doing so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: Then I misunder- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR: I am not abusing 
them at all. I think they could spend 
their money to infinitely better account 
than in violating the Constitution and 
laws of their land. 


M® BRUCE: I will say to the Sen- 
= ator from Tennessee that my at- 
tention was called a few days ago to a 
statement by one of the United States 
district attorneys in the State of New 
Jersay, they have an enxforce- 
ment law, that now 90 per cent of all 
the criminal cases that are tried in the 
State of New Jersey are under the Vol- 
stead Act. 

Mr. McKELLAR: If I were not afraid 
that my beloved friend from New Jer 
sey would get angry with me— 

Mr. EDWARDS, (Dem.) N. J.: 
no: not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR: He is one of the fin- 
est men in the world and never touches 
a drop himself. He is as dry as the 
desert of Sahara and yet he votes wet. 
If I were not afraid he would get a 
little angry with me, I would say that 
it is because of his well-known view 
that he wants New Jersey to be as wet 
as the ocean. 

Mr. EDWARDS: May I ask the Sen- 
wtor if it is not that wet? 


where 


Oh, 


Disagrees as to 
Cost of Prohibition 

Mr. McKELLAR: Not quite. 
it never will be. 

Mr. President, when the advocates of 
liquor run out of every other argument, 
they tell about the enormous cost of 
prohibition. This is a myth. As a mat- 
prohibition. Thisisa myth. Asa matter 
of fact, the net cost of enforcing prohibi- 
tion is very. small. It is true we appropriate 
$11,000,000 for enforcing the prohibition 


I hope 


priate $25,000,000 this year in the at- 
tempt to enforce prohibition? 

Mr. McKELLAR: No; we = appro- 
priated $11,000,000 to enforce the pro- 
hibition and narcotic acts. The Sen- 
ator is on the Appropriatio:us Commit- 
tee and will recall the amount. 

Mr. BROUSSARD: What 
cost of the activities of 
Guard and other agencies? 

Mr. McKELLAR: There has been an 


about the 
the Coast 


increase for the Coast Guard. I can 
not give the Senator the figures. 
Mr. BROUSSARD: We are building 


ships for the Coast Guard a hundred 
at a time and are spending over $25,- 
000,000 a year in the effort to enforce 
the prohibition law. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Ob, no; the amount 
is nothing like that much. 


Senator McKellar 


Questions Enforcement 

Mr. President, the truth is and 
fact is that the prohibition amendment 
and laws have had a stormy career. A 
very remarkable thing has happened. 
For 50 years the great forces of tem- 
perance in this country, the great 
forces of law and order and of sobriety 
in this country, have struggled to 
make this a dry Nation. In 1919 their 
hopes were realized. In 1920 the law 
went into effect and in 1921, just as it 
was being put into effect, by a strange 
streak of fortune—if it may be so 
called—the enforcement of those laws 
was put into the hands of a man more 
interested in liquors, more interested 
in beers, than perhaps any other man 
in this Republic. It was put in the 
hands of a man who was the half owner 
of one of the biggest distilleries in this 


the 


land. It was put in the hands of a man 
whose many banks had money invested 
in or loans made to innumerable dis- 


tilleries and breweries, and the enforce- 
ment laws have been in the hands of 
that man ever since. That man is the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


HE law of the land prohibits the 

Secretary of the Treasury from 
being interested in liquors in any way. 
The fact that he is interested in liquors 
disqualifies him from holding that office; 
and in an attempt to avoid this dis- 
qualification Secretary Mellon upon 
being appointed Secretary, transferred 
his liquors to a trustee, but this did not 
change his situation in regard to liquor. 
He still owned the liquors. He was 
still the beneficiary of the trust and 
the trustee was one of his own banks 
that he controlled. So I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Hquor laws have had a 
difficult time. Is it not a marvelous 
thing that the temperance people of 
this country should work for 50 years 
to have prohibition laws passed, and, 
after winning their fight, that these 
laws should be turned over to one of 
the largest distillers in America, to one 
more interested in intoxicating liquors 
than perhaps any other man in the Re- 
Public? 

Mr. BRUCE: In connection with 
the arrests for durnkenness, there is 
Just another thing that I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, who has been 
very considerate, indeed, in allowing’ 
me to interrupt him. 

Mr. McKELLAR: 
to do so. 

Mr. BRUCE: Of course, under the 
old saloon conditions, a man was likely 
to get drunk at the corner saloon and 
then go staggering home and be ar- 
rested by the police on the way. 
Drunkenness was visible then, highly 
visible. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Men drank more 
then, the Senator means to say. 

Mr. BRUCE: No; I did not say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR: One can not get 
drunk unless he drinks more, and it 
can not be visible unless people drink 
more, 

Mr. BRUCE: Drunkenness had a 
much higher degree of visibility then. 
That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. McKELLAR: It was more digni- 
fied and more honorable in the old days. 


I am very happy 


Subject of 
Drunkenness Raised 


Mr. BRUCE: Now, a man buys his 
bootleg liquar and is likely to go home 
and get drunk under his rooftree, 
where he is never visible to the police 
at all, 

Mr. McKELLAR: It is said that the 
American people are drinking just as 
much as ever before. This statement 
is absolutely without foundation. There 
is not a word of truth in it. The facts 
and figures wholly disprove the state- 
ment. Besides, there is not any fair- 
minded man who can truthfully say he 
believes there is as much drinking now 
as there was in the old days of the 
saloon. I served in the House in Wash- 
ington from 1811 to 1817, during which 
time the saloons were open in the city 
of Washington. I was familiar then 
with the habits of Congressmen and 
Senators, and I dare say that there is 
not one-tenth—I do not believe one- 
twenty-fifth—as much drinking among 
Congressmen and Senators now as 
there was then. I do not believe there 
is one-tenth as much drinking in the 
city of Washington now as there was 
then. 

Mr. BRUCE: The Senator from 
Tennessee has again gone back to the 


Washington. In 1920 there 
were 5,415; in 1921 there were 6,370; 
in 1922, 3,368; in 1923, 8,128; in 1924, 
10,354; and in 1925 upwards of 11,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Mr. President, all 
I can say about it is that I think any 
man, T do not care who he is, who has 
lived in Washington before prohibition 
days and since prohibition days knows 
that there is not one-tenth as much 
liquor drunk here now as then. 


ness in 


further that, so far as 
arrests concerned, it may be the 
officers enforcing the law better. 
There have violations of the pro- 
hibition law here in the city of 
Washington, but I that the law 
is being better enforced; I believe it is 
being better enforced. I want to con- 
gratulate the authorities on the better 
enforcement of the laws. Instead of 
discrediting the cause of prohibition, 
even the figures which the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Bruce) has 
duced go to that we are better 
enforcing the all the time. 


I wish to say 
are 
are 


been 


hope 


pro- 
prove 
law 


conclusion I 
add a words about 
law One of the defects 
in American character, I regret to say 
is a lack of respect for law—not only 
the liquors laws, but of all laws. It is 
defect. It is a defect that we 
cure. There should be 
some systematic effort to teach respect 
for law among all people. It 
should be inculeated in the homes 
among the children. No effort should 
be spared to teach the youth of our 
land to stand by and uphold the laws 
of our country. 


So, Mr. President, I want to say in 
all kindness, with all respect to those 
gentlemen who have a different view of 
the subject, that in my humble judg- 
ment this talk about a repeal or modi- 
fication of the liquor laws of this coun- 
try is to a very large degree idle talk, 
and certainly it will not have fruition 
at any time in the future, so far as we 
can determine today. 


N R. PRESIDENT, in 
5 want to 
enforcement. 


few 


a great 
could = easily 


our 


Proposal to Buy 
Lincoln Relics 


Mr. WILLIS: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to take up at this 
time Order of Business 235, being Sen- 
ate bill 957. This bill is in the exact 
form in which it passed the Senate 
in the last Congress. 


Mr. GEORGE, (Dem.), Ga.: 
the character of the bill? 


Mr. WILLIS: The purpose of the 
bill is to authorize the Secretary of 
State, the Secretar yof War, and the 
Attorney General, as a commission, to 
negotiate for the procurement of whag 
is known as the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relics. 


What ig 


The Senator knows of the collection 
of relics in the old building across the 
street from the Ford Theater. It is a 
very wonderful collection, the greatest 
in the world; and, as I have said, the 
Senate passed the bill in the last ses- 
sion after rather full discussion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read: 


The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed. 


v ' 
Measures Confer 
Jurisdiction 
Mr. WHEELER, (Vem.), Mont.: I 


renew my request that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Senate bill#2141, con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may 
have against the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs with amend- 
ments, on page 2. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the amendments were 
concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Mr. WHEELER: I now ask that tl 
Senate proceed to the consideration 4 
Senate bill 2868, conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Crow In- 
dians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is 


there objection to the consideration of 
the bill 


There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
us amended, and the amendments were 
concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
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HI House met at 12 o'clock 
noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. 
Shera Montgomery, VD. D., 
prayer. 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Alma, Nebr. 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker, on the 19th of 
March is the anniversary of the birth- 
day of a great American citizen. [ 
want to ask unanimous consent that 
on next Friday, the 19th of this month, 
after the reading of the Journal, that 
one hour’s time be granted so that my- 
self, the majority leader (Mr. Tilson), 
the minority leader (Mr. Garrett), and 
other Members may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House in honor of the mem- 
ory of William Jennings Bryan. 
The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 


James 
offered 


Explanation 


Is Requested 

Mr. GARNER, Uvalde, Tex. (Dem.): 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Connecticut, the majority leader, ask 
permission of the House for time in 
which to take us into his confidence 
and tell us whether the arrangements 
for legislation made at the White 
House, as reported in the papers of 
yesterday, are correct or not? I think 
the gentleman ought to be as good to 
us as he is to the newspapers. I think 
the gentleman ought to take us into 
his confidence, because we have to help 
carry out the program. Will not the 
gentleman take us into his confidence 
and tell us all about it? 

The SPEAKER: There is no request 
before the House. 

Mr. GARNER: I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut have five minutes in which to 
enlighten the House. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARNER: I will 
ported “program.” 

Mr. TILSON, New Haven, Conn. 
(Rep.), Majority Leader: I shall give 
the gentleman a plain answer in regard 
to any part of it that concerns me. 

Mr. GARNER: 

No. 1. The general public building 
bill, authorizing $165,000,000 to cover a 
period of five years. Of this amount 
$50,000,000 will be spent for the erec- 
tion of governmental buildings in the 
District of Columbia at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a year for five years. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. TILSON: That bill has 
passed by the House already. 


read the re- 


been 


Majority Leader 


Answers Queries 

Mr. GARNER, of Texas (reading)- 

No. 2, The Watson-Parker railroad 
bill, which abolishes the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

Does the 
that? 

Mr. TILSON: I hope so. 

Mr. GARNER, of Texas reading)— 

No. 3. The approval of the terms for 
the settlement of the Italian war debt 
and others pending— 
and— 

No. 4. Coal legislation that will em- 
body the President’s recommendation 
for a commission. 

Mr. TILSON: The foreign-debt set- 
tlements should be approved. As to 
coal legislation, that is a matter that 
is being considered by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. GARNER, of Texas: Was that 
considered by the gentleman and the 
President and the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TILSON: It was not mentioned 
in my presence. 

Mr. GARNER, of Texas (reading)— 

Muscle Shoals, some agreement for 
the disposal of this property. 

Was that considered by the gentle- 
man and the President and the Senator 
from Ohio? Was that referred to? 

Mr. TILSON: Only incidentally if at 
all, in my presence. Perhaps reference 
was made to the fact that it 
passed. 

Mr. GARNER, 
was agreed upon? 

Mr. TILSON: There was no 
ment or arrangement whatsoever, ex- 
cept as to one thing. I submitted to 
the President on yesterday a sugges- 
tion that TI thought was in behalf of an 
early adjournment. I felt that our com- 
mon desire in that direction might be 
facilitated by the consideration of the 
impeachment case—if there is to be an 
impreachment case—at a special ses- 
sion of the Senate instead of both 
gouse and Senate being kept in. ses- 
sion during the trial of the case before 
the Senate. The President was in ac- 
cord with the suggestion. 

Mr. GARNER, of Texas: Then the 
only thing that the gentleman and the 
President and the Senator from Ohio 
agreed upon—with which I am _ in 
hearty accord—was an early adjourn: 
ment? I will promise the gentleman 
that we will cooperate in every possible 
way to bring about that event. 


gentleman expect to puss 


was 


of Texas: Just what 


agree- 


Message From 
The Senate 
MESSAGH from the Senate, by Mr. 
Craven, one of its 
nounced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1430) to 
establish a board of public welfare in 
and for the District of Columbia, to 
determine its functions, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6874) to authorize the employ- 
ment of consulting engineers on plans 
and specifications of the Cooolidge 
Dam. 

The also announced that 
the Senate had disagreed to,the amend- 


clerks, an- 


message 


4 


ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 2673) to amend the act 
approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An act 
to establish and provide for the mainte- 
nance of a free public library and read- 
ing room in the District of Columbia.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 1 and 
4 to the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 4) providing for a joint committee 
to conduct negotiations for leasing 
Muscle Shoals. 


Radio Bill 
Order of Day 


Mr. SCOTT, Alpena, Mich. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
for further consideration of H. R. 9971, 
a bill for the regulation of radio com- 
munications, and for other purposes. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 9971, with Mr. 
Madden in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: The House is in 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of H. R. 9971, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Mr. McKEOWN, Ada, Okla., (Dem.): 
There is no question but some radio 
legislation is necessary. The great 
trouble with this bill is that the oppon- 
ents on one side belong to one school 
and the proponents on the other side 
belong to another school. I think the 
idea is prevalent in the United States, 
viewed from the standpoint of the men 
engaged in great commercial enter- 
prises, that business of all kinds ought 
to be free, loose and untrammeled by 
legislation. There are two schools of 
thought. One school is that all com- 
mercial industry ought to be permitted 
to expand without any unnecessary re- 
strictions. There are men who belong 
to that school of thought who are con- 
scientious and who believe in that doc- 
trine. On the other hand, there is a 
school of thought that there ought not 
to be great combinations of capital in 
business to the extent that it would 
crowd out the small and individual citi- 
zens in the United States. To this lat- 
ter school I belong. 


Mr. KING: Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McKEOWN: I yield. 


Information as to 
Measure Asked 


Mr. KING, Galesburg, Il. 
would like to have a little bit of in- 
formation. I want to know, when this 
bill is passed and becomes the law, will 
it be possible for the Secretary of Com- 
merce and his associates or other con- 
cerns in the country to control the char- 
acter of the information that goes over 
the radio? 

Mr. McKEOWN: Well, I think the 
bill partially puts ample power in the 
Secretary of Commerce to control, in a 
measure, the kind and character of in- 
formation that goes over the radio. 

Mr. KING: It is simply an addition 
to the Propaganda University, is it not? 

Mr. McKEOWN: Well, of course, the 
radio business is here, and we want to 
correct it as far as possible, and we 
ought to do it while we are legislating. 
[I agree with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Fairfax, Va., (Dem.: 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman 
from Virginia offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Mr. 
man, 


(Rep.): I 


Chair- 
I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the gentlemen of the committee. 
The only change that the amendment 
would make, should it be adopted, is 
to provide that when a court finds that 
there have been unfair methods of com- 
petition used—and the decree of the 
court would rest on the finding of the 
Federal Trade Commission—then the 
license would be revoked, just as when 
a court finds that the antitrust laws 
have been violated. 

That is the first proposition. The 
other proposition is to omit the word 
“prosecuting” in line 9. The amend- 
ment suggests instead of using the 
word “prosecuting” use instead the 
words “proceeding against.” 

The word “prosecuting’’ implies a 
criminal prosecution, and it ought to 
be “proceeding against,” so as _ to 
broaden out the meaning. 


Legal Aspect 
Discussed 


M®: SCOTT: I would be inclined to 
- agree to that lagt Suggestion. I 


think the gentleman's point is well 
taken. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia: The third 
proposition connects with the first point 
IT made, That is to say, the granting 
of a license shall not estop the Govern- 
ment or a person from proceeding un- 
der the Federal trade act as well as un- 
der the antitrust act. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is on 
agréeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Vrginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Corsicana, Texas 
(Dem.): Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman 
from Texas offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Texas: Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, 
this amendment is designed to prevent 
discrimination by any of the licensees 
of radio broadcasting stations either us 


to charge or as to service. There is no 
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provision of the bill that expressly pro- 
hibits discriniination, and in my judg- 
ment it is highly important that this 
amendment should be adopted, 
Mr. SCOTT: Mr. 
gentleman yield 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 
Mr. SCOTT: If the gentleman is 


satisfied with what he has said of the 
amendment, I will accept it. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: I thank 
the chairman of the committee for ac- 
cepting my amendment, which, of 
course, means that it will be adopted 
and I will not detain the House longer. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Johnson]. 


Chairman, will the 


I do, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. DAVIS: Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman 
from Tennessee offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read the amendment. 


Question of 
Monopoly Considered 


Mr. DAVIS: Mr. Chairman and 


members of the committee, the purpose 


of this amendment is very evident. I 
think all will agree that an adjudica- 
tion that applies to monopolizing the 
use should have equal force in refusing 
2 license as either the manufacture or 
the sale. I do not care to 
but I do want to 


call attention to the fact which I stated 


However, 
discuss this at length, 


yesterday, that this bill is weaker than 


the first bill which the committee re- 
ported out during this session of Con- 
gress. It is weaker considerably than 
the in the committee reported out in 
the last Congress, as well as in the 
previous Congress, so far as embracing 
any effective antimonopoly provisions 
therein is concerned. 

The very section to which I have 
offered this amendment has been prac- 
tically destroyed. In the bill reported 
and passed through the House in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and in the bill 
reported in the last Congress, each time 
unanimously reported by the comittee, 
this section then authorized and di- 
rected the Secretary of Commerce to 
refuse a broadcasting license to any 
applicant provided the Secretary of 
Commerce himself was of the opinion 
the applicant was monopolizing or at- 
tempting to monopolize any field of the 
radio business. It has now been so 
changed that he is not authorized to 
do that until after the applicant shall 
have been convicted; or as the language 
reads, shall have “been found. guilty” 
of a violation of the antitrust laws. 
Why, you even refuse to strike out the 
word ‘guilty’? so as to permit him to 
refuse a license upon an adjudication 
of such facts in a civil proceeding. 

And as this bill was first introduced 
in the present Congress, it did not have 
the words “after this act takes effect.” 
but the committee amended the bill 
by inserting those words. Why? Be- 
cause there is now pending a complaint 
of the Federal Trade Commission charg- 
ing that certain companies are in a 
monopoly and are violating the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. That 
matter is now pending. This language 
is changed, so that if they adjudge 
that those companies are already in 
such a monopoly and violating the 
laws, even then they are still entitled 
to come in and receive their licenses to 
continue to broadcast and to continue 
to violate the laws of the United States. 
There is another suit pending, a civil 
action, brought by Doctor Fessenden, a 
noted inventor, and, of course, even if 
a similar adjudication is had in that 
case, it would have no effect under the 
provisions of this bill. So that all that 
this means or can mean, in spite of 
talk to the contrary, is that if the De- 
partment of Justice should perchance 
hereafter institute a criminal proceed- 
ing against a certain member or mem- 
bers of the radio monopoly. and _ it 
should finally get through all of the 
courts, and they be found guilty, then 
a license would be refused. 


Amendment 
Is Rejected 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Davis there 
were—ayes 44, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS, Tullahoma, Tenn. (Dem.): 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee offers an, amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read the amendment. 


Debate Need of 
Issuing Licenses 


Mr. DAVIS: Mr. Chairman 
members of the committee: 


and 


This proposed amendment simply au- 
thorizes the commission to refuse to 
grant a license to an applicant if it 
appears to the satisfaction of that com- 
mission upon the application and upon 
other facts appearing that that appli- 
cant is violating the law, and first, to 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
refuse to grant a license. Thereupon, 
the applicant. if he feels aggrieved, can 
ask for a hearing before the commis- 
sion and have a full hearing upon the 
facts and the law. Then, if the com- 
nission upon this hearing holds that 
the applicant is violating the laws of 
the United States, the Secretary shall 
continue to refuse to grant the license. 

Thereupon the applicant, if dissatis- 
fied, can appeal to the Court of Appeals 


of the District of Columbia, and it is 


discretionary with the commission 
pending the appeal to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to issue a tem- 
porary license, or if they are fully con- 
vinced the applicant is violating the 
laws the commission siiall decline to 
agree for a license to issue until after 
the final adjudication. 

Gentlemen, today there are 425 ap- 
plications on file with the Secretary of 
Commerce for broadcasting licenses, 
which he is refusing to issue on the 
pretext that all of the lengths 
have been taken up. 

Mr. CROWTHER, Schenectady, N. 
Y., (Rep.): Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 


wave 


Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 


from Tennessee did not make the state-. 


ment advisedly that the Secretary of 
Comigerce is refusing these licenses, on 
the pretext, as the gentleman declared, 
that there is not opportunity with the 
present number of wave lengths to 
grant licenses to the concerns that at 


present have their applications pending. 


I think if the gentleman will look 
into the question carefully, he will find 
that under the present conditions, in 
the allocation of wave lengths, say, 
from 300 meters down to 200, which are 
the lowest wave lengths that are used 
for broadcasting that I 
mean concerts and entertainments— 
the amateurs are all 200 
below; and a great deal of experimenta- 
tion is going on for the development of 
broadcasting by instruments that will 
send and receive from as low us 40 
meters up to 150 meters 


purposes—by 


meters and 


Wave Lengths 


Claimed Inadequate 


HE present status of radio or the 
development of radio in- 
possibility of 
distribution of 


been given 


present 
vention precludes the 
there being any greater 
wave length than has now 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Those of you who have experimented 
at all or have been in possession of an 
instrument will find that below 300 
meters or between 30 on your dial and 
zero, it is almost impossible to tune in 
a station clearly even 200 or 300 miles 
away because of the great number of 
them and the overlapping tendency of 
the wave bands to creep one upon the 
ot “yd develop a heterodyne whistle, 
which is extremely annoying and 
makes it impossible to have good, clear 
reception. . 

I do not think the refusal is based on 
au pretext. The conditions that exist 
are really a matter of fact and there 
ure no more wave lengths than can 
be distributed without crowding the 
air and destroying good reception. 

The CHARIMAN: The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER: Mr. Chairman, 
may I have five minutes longer? I 
do not very often talk about anything 
but the tariff and do not take up very 
much time of the [Laughter 
and applause. | 


The CHAIRMAN: 
jection, the gentleman's 
extended five minutes. 


House. 


Unless there is ob- 
time will be 


There was no objection. 


Charge Legislation 
Is Involved 

Mr. CROWTHER: Mr. Chairman, I 
do not like the tendency to load the bill 
le ation that looks for- 
ward to prosecuting everybody that is 
in the business. Of course, that may 
be the legal side of it. It seems to me 
lawyers are always desirous of incor- 
porating such previsions in legislation. 
They seem to have the viewpoint ef the 
prosecutor. are determined there 
shall: be provisions in the legislation 
that will enable them to go after some- 
body, hound them, persecute them, and 
drag them into court. I think we have 
sufficient legislation. I be- 
lieve as far as the 
the Interstate Commission will realize 
and perform its duty 


down with 


They 


monopoly 
rates are concerned 


its responsibility 
when this measure becomes a law. 

Mr. BLANTON, Abilene, Tex., 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER: 

Mr. BLANTON: I want to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York whether this is not the case 
Memper 


(Dem.): 


Yes. 


every time a seeks to put 
teeth into a measure somebody 


and tries to extract the teeth? 


rises up 


Invention of 
Radio Lauded 


Mr. CROWTHER: 
think that is so 
Here is a great invention, 


Well, 1 do not 
the great- 
est invention of the age. It brings 
more entertainment, more happiness, 
and more information to the 
of the United than anything 
that was ever considered on the floor of 
this House. godsend to the 
blind; it is a godsend to the shut-ins 
and those poor 
pitals, 
the outside world they 
never 
have 


people 
States 


It is a 


people lying in the hos- 
and gives them a contact 
otherwise could 
Members of Congress 
over the radio 
matters before 


with 


enjoy. 
been discussing 
issues of the day and 
Congress. 
things 
critical, by 


have been some sharp 
things 
men on both 


There 
said, some caustically 
sides of the 
House, but no offense has been taken 
and T belicve Members have tried to be 
eminently fair inthe presentation of 
their subject matter. 

The tax bill, prohibition, 
tion bills, economy, have been discussed 
to the general under- 
standing and resulting in the disseminia- 
tion of some real valuable information 
to the people of the country. T believe 
that in a few years inventions improv- 
ing’ radio apparatus are so rapidly 
progressing that some genius will so 
perfect radio appliances that they will 
absolutely railroad disasters, 
where even a divergence in the position 


appropri 


betterment of 


prevent 


nee 


give a signal in the en- 
stop the train auto 
it reaches the place of 


of a rail will 
gineer’s cab and 
matically before 
danger. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on the amendment offered by 
tleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Davis) there 
were—ayes 50, noes §1. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS: Mr. Chairman, I 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
from Tennessee 
which the Clerk 

The Clerk 


Point of Order 
Is Raised 


ME: DAVIS: Mr. 


course the proposed amendment 
authorizes the commission to regulate 
the things therein specified. I call the 
chairman’s attention to the fact that 
this is a bill for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for 
as Stated in the title. 
undertakes to do all 
and it this 


the gen- 


offer 


The gentleman 
offers an amendment, 
will réad. 

read the amendment 


Chairman, of 


other pur- 
That is 
through 
commis- 


poses, 
what it 
the bill, 
sion. 
The CHAIRMAN: 


has 


creates 


Unless some other 
gentleman something of import 
bearing on the point of order, the Chair 
The Chair will try to 
brief in his ruling. This 
amendment, as the Chair understands 
it, after careful reading, seeks to regu- 
late concerns engaged in this particu- 
lar kind of business, namely, the manu- 
facture of radio apparatus, even to the 
investigating the business 
and the business methods used in the 
conduct of the said business: even to 
the extent of going into the question 
of buying and controlling and the sale 
and ownership of patents. 

The Chair is unable to find anything 
in the bill.-that seeks to dO anything 
other than investigate What? The 
ability of the applicant to meet the re- 
quirements of law before being issued 
a license. With this addition, the bill 
gives the commission the right to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the 
of the licensee after having been grant- 
ed the license, and it gives the commis- 
sion the added power to revoke the 
license for certain violations. 

Hence the Chair, by all the reason- 
command, is compelled to 
pooint of order. 

read a section of the Dill. 
3rooklyn, N. fF. 
offer an 


is ready to rule, 
be very 


extent of 


business 


ing at his 
sustain the 
The Clerk 
Mr. CELLER, 
(Dem.): Mr. Chairman, I 
amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Madden): The 
from New York offers an 
Which the Clerk will re- 


gentleman 
amendment, 
port. 


Appeals From 


Decisions Proposed 

Mr. CELLER: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, briefly the 
object of the amendment is to make 
appeals running from the decisions of 
revocation or refusal by the Secretary 
of Commerce to the district 
the United States rather than limit the 
appeals to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE, of 
(Rep): Mr. Chairman, I 
for myself and the members of the 
committee that we believe it is uncon- 
stitutional to attempt to impose on the 
Federal courts of the United States the 
administrative and legislative functions 
which are involved in this #mendmeni. 
‘Then there are some practical objec- 
tions. This paragraph was considered 
and comes before this House with the 
unanimeus approval of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
except as to the question whether the 
appeal should be to the court of appeals 
or the Supreme Court of the District. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Bloomfield, 
(Rep.): Why limit the appeal 
court? 


courts of 


Lewiston, Maine 


want to say 


lowa, 
lo one 


Discuss Practical 
Difficulties 

Mr. WHITE, of 
tical dificulty about this is 
are going to Secretary of 
Commerce the Uniled 
States to other, with all of his 
technical assistants, to meet these cases, 
going to have «ny Depart- 
Secretary of 


Maine The prac 
that if you 
drag the 
from one 
the 


end of 


you are not 
ment of Commerce or 
Commerce in Washington. 

Mr. JONES, Amarillo, Tex. (Dem.): 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to Support this 
amendment. In fact, I was going to 
offer one along similar lines if this had 
not been offered. It seems to me very 
important that this amendment should 
be adopted. For instance, in my home 
city there is a broadcasting station, 
and there are many towns throughout 
the Nation in a similar situation. If 
the Secretary of Commerce 
voke the license of such a station, it 
would have little chance of © successful 
appeal if it had to come to Washington 
to have it adjusted, 
pense in many instances would make it 
prohibitive. 

The CHAIRMAN; The question is 
on the amendment offered by 
tleman from: New York. 

The question was taken; 
division (demanded by Mr. 
ayes 38, 

So the amendment was 

(The Clerk further 
the bill.) 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer the following amendment which I 
send to the 

Mr. LEWMLBACH, 
Will the 
question ? 

Mr. BLANTON: I will. 


were to re- 


because the ex- 


the gen- 


and on a 
Celler) there 
were— noes 58. 

rejected, 


read sections of 


desk 
Newark, N, J 
(Rep.): 


gentleman vield for a 


Representative Blanton 
Offers Amendment 
\[ LeNEpacn: win the 


man so modify his amendment as 


gentle 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


to make the law of the place Where 
the utterance takes geiace applicable in- 
stead of where the voice may be heard? 

Mr. BLANTON: It is my opinion that 
cither should apply. The gentleman 
will remember When I made my first 
argument on this question yesterday 
I then had the amendment drawn in 
the way the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey suggests, but when I began to talk 
to some of my colleagues here Several 
called attention to the fact 
that they woul prefer for it to be 
deemed an offense whenever @2nyone 
broadeasting should transmit the un- 
authorized language, into any State 
when, if published there, would in that 
State constitute either actionable Slan- 
der or libel. And it was at the SU@Res- 
tion of several of my colleagues that I 
reframed the amendment and offered it 
as it appears printed in yesterday's 
tecord, which is in identical form as I 
have now offered it. It is better to 
have it in specific form, constituting a 
specific Federal offense, with a Specific 
than to have it uncertain. 


of ‘them 


punishment, 

Mr. LEBACH: Does the gentleman 
want to bring about this: If I, in the 
State of New Jersex, say words in New 
which the laws of New Jersey 
say I may say, can the State of Indiana 
make laws to punish me for what TI say 
in New Jersey? 


Jersey 


Proposal Involves 


Slander Question 

Mr. BLANTON: No; the State of 
Indiana can not do it. But the Fed. 
eral Government of the United States 
can, and it should do it. Anyone in 
New Jersey who for the purpose Of in.- 
juring the good reputation and stand- 
ing of some one living in Indiana Should 
not be permitted to hid himself behind 
State line in New Jersey, 2nd by 
use of a powerful radio transmit 
into and throughout the State of In. 
diana false, slanderous, and libelous 
statements which unjustly and un- 
wantonly ruin the good name and 
standing of a citizen of Indiana, and 
then escape punishment simply because 
the laws of New Jersey might Permit 
it. The laws of Indiana may not per. 
mit such slander, yet without a Ted- 
eral statute there would be no Way on 
earth for the Indiana citizen to hold 
the offender in New Jersey responsible. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment Offered 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Blanton). 

The question Wwas_ taken; 
Chairman announced that the Noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. 
ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN: The 
from Texas asks for a division- 
committee divided; and 
noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read a further section of 
the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, New 
(Dem.): Mr. Chairman, I 
strike out the entire section, 
of the matter extending from 
on page 16, down through page 
page 18 to and including line 22. 


Asks to Strike 
Out Section 

Mr. GRIFFIN: Mr. Chairman, that 
ineludes the entire paragraph. I move 
to strike it all out, for this reason: We 
are engaged in creating the machinery 
for the regulation of one of the most 
important and most promisin® indus- 
tries, It has a great future. In creat- 
ing that machinery it occurs to Me that 
we ought to bulld simply. We Ought to 
develop the machinery for the Tregula- 
tion of this great industry by @ Process 
of evolution. We ought not to attempt 
to cover the Whole field and fill up this 
bill with a lot of rubbish in the way 
of regulations requiring a big bureau 
and intricate fling systems. 

I ask my colleagues to look “t what 
Tt provides that all 
operators of broadcasting staions must 
have licenses. 


the 
the 


and the 


Chairman, 

gentleman 
The there 
were—ayes 42, 


York City 
move to 
consisting 
line Zk, 
17, and 


this section does. 


ME WHITE of Maine Mr. Chair 
man, rise in opposition to the 
siliaaune This section is “Nn en- 
largement of the provisions of e¢Xisting 
law. 1912 all radio Operators 
have been required to be licensed. It 
the law here but, so far 
as I know, it is the law in every coun. 
try where there is radio. This  pro- 
vision comes before the House With the 
unanimous approval of every Witness, 
so far as I recall, who appeared before 
our committee. It comes here With the 
unanimous sanction of the committee, 
and I hope it will stay in the bill. 

The question was taken, @nd_ the 
umendment Was ejected. 

Mr. LARSEN, Dublin, Ga- (Den): 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LARSEN: 
Page 21, line 16, after the word 
missioners,” strike out “who Shall be,” 
Also at the emd of line 17 strike out 
the period, insert a comma. and the 
following: “And one of whom the Pres. 
ident shall designate as chairman.”’ 


Since 


is not only 


**com- 


Amendment to 


Clarify Passed 

Mr. LARSEN: Mr. 
gZentlemen = of the 
umendment is offered purely and sim- 
ply to clarify and make this section 
completely workable. The bill as origi- 
nally drafted provided that the Presi- 
dent should designate one of the 
missioners as Chairman. 

Mr. SCOTT: Will the 
yield? 

Mr. LARSEN: Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT: LI think the gentleman's 
amendment is very appropriate. I have 
previously discussed with the gentle. 
Tennessee (Mr. Davis) the 
very subject that the gentleman 


Chairman and 
committee, this 


com: 


sentleman 


man from 


is now 
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discussing. If the gentleman's amend- 
ment Should prevail, it would make un- 
necessary the amendment which was 
discussed with me by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Davis) a few mo- 
ments ago. 


Mr. IMAVIS: Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to be heard in opposition to the amend- 
ment. This involves a rather 
situation, different from anything we 
have ever had, that the President shall 
appoint the first chairman of the com- 
mission who, under the provisions of 
the bill, way be appointed for any- 
where from three to seven years, but 
thereafter the commission to elect its 
think the commis- 
elect one of its members 
from the beginning, just 
done in the case of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Commission. For in- 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission they have adopted the cus- 
electing one of 
chairman 
rotatingg 
members. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
on the 


curious 


own chairman, I 
sion Should 
as chairman 
as is 


Trade 
stance, im the 
tom of their number 
to serve for & year, and then 
the chairmanship .among the 
The question is 
2mendment offered by the gen- 


tleman from (Georgia. 


The taken, and the 
amendment was agreed to. 


question was 


Representative Larsen 
Addresses House 

Mr. SCOTT; Mr. Chairman, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, E want to ask unanimous consent 
that at the end of five minutes all de- 
bate orm the section and all amendments 
thereto be closed. 

The (CHAIRMAN: The gentleman 
from Michigan asks unanimous consent 
that all Gebate on this section and «ll 
amendments _ thereto close in five 
minutes, Is there objection? 


Mr. COOPER, Racine, of Wis., 
I object. 


(Rep.): 


Mr. SCOTT: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section anu 
amendments thereto be closed in five 
minutes. 


The question was taken and the mo- 
tion Was agreed to. 

The Clerk read further sections of the 
bill. 


The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
the amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Madden, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the staite 
of the Wnion, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill HE. RR. 9971, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments 
be aggreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. SCOTT: Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the pill and 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, now 
that the previous question has been 
ordered, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER: Will the gentleman 
withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON: Certainly, 


Vote to Be Taken 
In Five Days 


MPF- LEHLBACH: Mir. Speaker, I 
* 4SK unanimous consent to speak 
for & Moment in order to notify the 
House that | intend to ask fora Sepa- 
rate vote upon the Blanton amendment, 
and E request the membership of the 
House to look at it in the Record and 
give it careful consideration, 
Mr. SCOTT: Mr. Speaker, I 
wunanimeus consent that 
the Hflouse be allowed 
days in 


ask 
Members of 
five legislative 
which to extend their remarks 
Frecord upon the radio pill. 

Mr. MADDEN, Chicago, Tl, (Rep.): 
Just those who have spoken? 

Mr. SCOTT: No. A number of 
senlliemen asked me for time and I 
dissuaded them on the Suggestion that 
either three or five days would be given 
in which to extend their remarks. 
Some of those men have Sone home. 

- 


Rubber Report 
Given House ; 


The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mir- NEWTON, Minneapolis? 
(Rep.): Mr. Speaker, 
mit a 


in the 


Minn. 
T desire to sub- 
report on the crude rubber in- 
vestigation from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign 
view Of the fact there is considerable 
interest in the report, I took occasion * 
to Submit it from the floor, 

The SPEAKER: Referred to the 

calendar and ordered printed. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consént 
provisions of House Concurrent Resoltu- 
tion No. 4, the Chair appoints Messrs. 
Morin, James, and Quin as members of 
the joimt committee to conduct negotia- 
tions fow leasing Muscle Shoals, 

Mr. UPSHAW, Atlanta, Ga, (Dem): 
Mer Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for three minutes. 

Mr. BEGG, Sandusky, Ohio (Rep): 
Mr. Speaker, it is after 6 o'clock, and 
we Have been here since 12 o'clock 
this morning and I think it is time to 
go home, so I\am forced to object. 


Commerce. In 


Adjournment 

Mr. TILSON: Mr. Speaker, 
that the House do now adjoourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.> 
the House adjourned until Monday, 
March 15, 1926, at 12 o’elock noon. 
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| nion Finding Injury 
es To Water Lines Would Be Greater Than 


“.- Possible Benefit to Railway Systems 


a ‘Roads Have Long Sought Reduced Tariffs on Cer- 


tain Commodities in Through Traffic With- 
out Reduction on Shorter Hauls. * 


(Railroads, . Fi reight Rates, Ammunition, Cotton Piece Goods, Soda Alumina Sulphate, 
- Lard,-Paint, Roofing Material, Rosin, Soap, Soda, Iron and Steel, Paper—1927.] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued fts decisiomin Fourth Section Ap- 
plication No. '1243¥.denying the application of the transcontinental railroads for au- 
thority to establish‘ reduced freight: rates on certain cOmmodities which are regarded as 
particularly susceptible to the competition of water lines operating through the Panama 
Canal; from Eastern points to Pacific Coast termhinals, without making corresponding 


reductions in the rates to intermediate points. 


The full texts of the majority and of the 


separate concurring ard’ dissenting opinions announced March 13, 1926, follow: 


Text of Report 
Of the Commission 


By' the. Commission: 

‘This is an application under the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act, 
filed by western. transcontinental carriers 
for authority ‘to establish reduced rates on 
cértain commodities ‘from poirits in eastern 
defined territories, Groups’D to J inclu- 
sive,.to Pacific coast terminals lower than 
are observed at intermetdiate destinations. 
The principal commodities are iron and 
steel articles, paper and paper articles, 
ammunition, cotton piece goods, lard sub- 
stitutes, paint, ‘roofing, soap, and 
soda.. The origin territory extends from 
Chicago, Ill., on the east, to Denver, Colo., 
on the west, and includes also some Group 
C points east of Chicago on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. Group D, em- 
bracing Chicago territory, is the most im- 
portant origin group. The destinations are 
ports served by steamship lines operating 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
It is proposed 


rosin, 


through the Panama Canal. 
to reduce the rates to the Pacific coast 
ports in order to place the manufacturers 
of the Middle West more nearly upon a 
réte'equality with their eastern competi- 
tors, who by reason of their location on 
or near the Atlantic seaboard enjoy the 


advantage of cheaper water transportation. 
The applicants: hope that by stimulating 
traffic through the proposed reductions 
they may be able to increase their net 
revenues, but they do not propose to apply 
the reduced rates to intermediate destina- 
tions, *since*to do so would more than 
offset’ the gain from. increased traffic to 
the ports. 

“ Hearings were held at Chicago. Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Butte, Mont., Boise, 
Idaho, Spokane, Wash., Portland, Oreg., 
Reno, Nev., San Francisco and Fresno, 
Calif., Phoenix, Ariz. and New York, N. 
Y. Ewsceptions were filed by applicants 
and various other parties to the report 
proposed by the examiner and the case 
was orally argued before us. Unless other- 
wise specified, rates are state in amounts 
per 100 pounds or tons of 2,000 pounds. 
The present and proposed rates from 
Group D,: which are generally blanketed 
from all points in the origin territory, 
and the port-to-port rates of the water 
lines are set out -in the appendix to this 
report. 

The application differs from that of 
1921 which was considered’ and denied in 
Transcontinental Cases of 1922, 74 I. C. C. 
48,.in' that the commodities are not as 
numerous and the territory of origin is 
confined to points directly served by the 
Western carriers. The eastern carriers 
joined in the former application, but do 
not join in this. It is claimed that the 
reductions proposed are necessary if the 
western rail carriers are to transport to 
the Pacific coast in any volume articles 
produced or manufactured in the Middle 
West which are also produced on or near 
the Atlantic seaboard and move therefrom 
through the Panama Canal at rates sub- 
stantially lower than the present all-rail 
rates from the origin territory covered by 
this application. 


Transcontinental Rate 
Adjustment History 


The history the transcontinental 
rate adjustment with relation the 
fourth section of the act was reviewed 
briefly in the report in Transcontinental 
Cases of 1922, supra, referred to herein as 
the former report. Generally speaking, 
prior to March 15, 1918, rates to the 
Pacific coast terminals were lower than to 
intermediate points. On that date the 


of 
to 


«=» rates in effect to intermediate territory on 


the commodities embraced in this applica- 
tion were extended to the terminals, in 
conformity with the decisions in Reopen- 
ing Fourth’Section Applications, 49 T. C. C. 
35, and Transcontinental Rates, 46 I. C. C. 
236, denying fourth-section relief. These 
rates were increased under the general in- 
creases of 1918 and 1920 and were de- 

sed under the reduction of 1922. 
Thereafter, when the application filed in 
1921 was denied, the lower rates then pro- 
posed on most of the items here under 
consideration were published by the west- 
ern carriers to the terminals from the 
origin territory covered by the present ap- 
plication and were observed as maxima at 
intermediate points. On certain of the 
articles rates slightly higher than the pro- 
posed terminal rates were published and 
blanketed back into the interior. As the 
result of these adjustments the maximum 
rates to intermediate territory. except on 
dry. goods and cotton piece goods, are now 
lower than they. would have been if held 
to the two general increases and one gen- 


eral reduction. 


Transcontinental Rates, supra, was de- 
cided in June 1917,.when water competi- 
tion through the Panama Canal was of 
minor importance, due to the withdrawal 
of vessels. for use in the trans-Atlantic 
service, When the application of 1921 was 
heard service by. water through the canal 
had been resumed. At the time of the hear- 
ing in the present case the intercoastal 


Gt 


movement was greater than at any pre- 
of the canal. 
This has created such a change in condi- 


vious time in the history 
tions that. the western carriers feel: justi- 
fled in renewing their application and in 
proposing rates that are lower than those 
formerly proposed. 

Certain of the items included in the ap- 
plication of 1921 
as 


been with- 
indicated a 
relatively light movement by ‘water. These 
are phosphate of ammonia boiler-cleaning 


have now 


drawn, investigation has 


compounds, pole-line construction material, 
sulphate of magnesium, lard, rice and rice 
products, and tinware. Asa rule the rates 
now proposed on iron and steel articles are 
from 5 10 


to cents higher than those 


orignally proposed in-this proceeding. 


Population Growth 
And All-Rail Movement 


While of 


tion in the West has been reflected in an 


the natural growth popula- 


increase in the total traffic of the western 


transcontinental lines, the all-rail move- 
ment to the Pacific coast of many import- 


ant commodities which they handle has 


This is illustrated by the rela- 
tive movement of iron and steel articles. 
During the of June, July and 
August, 1920, 42,004 tons of the iron and 
steel listed application 
moved from Group D to the terminals and 
to Los Angeles. During the same months 
of 1923 only 14,496 tons moved. The move- 
ment of these articles by rail from all 
groups, A to J, inclusive, to the terminals, 
Los Angeles, and interior California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington for the months of 
June, July, and August, 1921, 1922, and 
1923, shows no upward trend, whereas the 
movement of similar articles through the 
canal during the same periods increased 
in a marked degree. From exhibits intro- 
duced by the applicants it appear that 
in 1921 they hauled 83,473 tons westbound 
and the water lines 91,197 tons. In 1922 
the movement by rail was 63,700 and by 
water 260,949 tons, and in the following 
year 82,563 and 446,310 tons, respectively. 
The figures given for the water move- 
ment are approximate only, as the classi- 
fication of vessel cargoes is not accurately 
kept as is the case with traffic moving by 
rail. The United States Shipping Board 
reports a movement through the canal of 
iron and steel articles during June, July, 
and August, 1923, of 386,689 long tons, 
equivalent to 433,092 net tons. 


Increase in water-borne tonnage is 
further indicated both by the increase in 
the number of vessels engaged in the 
trade and by the total tonnage carried. 
At the time of the former report there 
were 13 steamship lines operaging 77 
steamships between the Atlantic or Gulf 
and Pacific coasts. At the present time 
there are 16 lines operating 146 steam- 
ships. -In 1921 the total westbound ‘ton- 
nage of intercoastal traffic amounted, ac- 
cording to the Panama Canal record, to 
893,396 long tons. The movement in 1923, 
as reported by the division of statistics, 
bureau of research, United States Ship- 
ping Board, was 2,764,029 long tons, an 
increase over 1921 of 1,870,633, or 209 per 
cent. 


Problem Faced 
By Railroads 


The rail 


declined. 
months 


articles in the 


carriers recognize that trans- 
portation by water is so much cheaper 
than by rail that they can not hope to 
divert to their lines much, if any, traffic 
which may originate at the Atlantic or 
Gulf ports or close thereto. Most of the 
production, however, is inland, and they 
anticipate that by reducing their rates 
from Chicago and related territory so as 
more nearly to equal the combination of 
the rail-and-water rates from the princi- 
pal eastern originating points, more ton- 
nage will mgve over their lines, thus in- 
creasing their net revenues. The bulk of 
the through the 
canal consists of iron and steel articles, 
and the principal points of production are 
in the Pittsburgh district. Most of the 
iron and steel articles listed in the ap- 
plication move from Pittsburgh to Balti- 
more, the nearest port, at a rate of 31 
cents. 

The rate on these articles from Balti- 
more to the Pacific coast ports by water 
is 40 cents, producing a combination rate 
from Pittsburgh of 71 cents. To this sum 
must be added the incidental charges for 
water service which are not incurred when 
the movement is all rail. These incidental 
charges cover wharfage, handling, and in- 
surance, and aggregate about 5.5 or 6.5 
cents additional, varying slightly at the 
different ports. The rail cariers have, 
therefore, a total charge of about 76.5 or 
77.5 cents to meet to place their rates from 
Chicago on an equality with the rail-and- 
water rates available to the manufacturer 
at Pittsburgh. Iron and steel articles will 
not move freely by rail at rates which ex- 
ceed the rail-and-water rates by more than 
2 or 3 cents, and consequently on such 
articles as may move from Pittsburgh at 
charges of from 76.5 to 77.5 cents the rail 
lines are proposing a rate of 80 cents from 


westbound movement 
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Group D. On some iron and steel articles 
the. port-to-port rates are 46 and 55 cents, 
and on these articles the all-rail rates pro- 
posed age correspondingly higher than the 


basic 80-cent rate. With respect to those 
commodities which move at a rate of 40 
cents from the ports, the view seems to 
be that an all-rail rate of 80 cents from 
Chicago, would not attract much, if any, 
additional traffic. The United States Steel 
Corporation, with its mills in the Chicago 
district and in the East, including one at 
Baltimore, Md., would continue to supply 
the Pacific coast from the eastern mills. 
Some increase in traffic might be expected 
from the independent mills in the Chicago 
district. 


Views of the Various 


Parties Unchanged 

The views of various parties interested 
in the transcontinental rates are substan- 
tially the same now as they were in 1921 
when the former application was filed. 
The Middle West interests, with the ex- 
ception of the iron and steel inaustries 
aMiliated with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, generally support the applica- 
tion. Their competition with eastern man- 
ufacturers has been growing more and 
more acute and business which they for- 
merly enjoyed on the Pacific coast now 
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land and which will perhaps so seriously 
impair the earnings of the water lines as 
to result in the curtailment of service. 


Other eastern manufacturers are more par- 
ticularly concerned with the disruption of 
the existing rate relationships which would 
be caused by the establishment of the pro- 
posed rates. It goes without saying that 
the water lines oppose the application. To 
the extent that the rail carriers would 
gain traffic, they would lose it. If, rather 
than see their business taken from them, 
they should reduce their port-to-port rates, 
the result would be a loss of revenue both 
to the water and to the all-rail lines. 
Neither would gain but both would lose. 
As above stated, carriers operating east 
of Chicago have not joined in the applica- 
tion although urged to do so by the west- 
ern Ifhes. The Boston & Maine and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads, 
New England carriers, actively oppose it. 

That many of the commodities em- 
braced in the application move in consid- 
erable volume through the canal is evident 
from the record. This is particularly true 
as to iron and steel. The efforts of the 
rail carriers to ascertain the exact ton- 
nages of the different commodities have 
not been entirely successful because of the 
differences between the water and rail 
classifications, but from examination of the 
records of the port authorities of the var- 
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Basis II, 64.88 per cent. These percent: | 
agés combined with one-third of the simi- 
lar maintenante-of-way expense aril 80 
per cent of the maintenance-of-equipment 
expense, result in in ratios to total operat- 
ing expense per unit of 38.65 per cent and 
60.34 per cent, respectively, or an average 
of 49.6 per cent. A. more complete ex- 
planation of these two metlieds of- esti- 
mating the cost of handling the traffic ap- 
pears in the former report. Appendix II 
thereto shows in detail the items and pro- 
portions assigned by the carriers on the 
two bases. 

From statistics of car-miles and ton- 
miles, as reported by the western lines to 
this commission, the carriers compute the 
cost per gross-ton mile under the average 
of cost Bases I and II and separately 
under Basis II, Assuming no added train- 
miles the cost per gross-ton mile {s shown 
to be 1.7435 mills, and under the assump- 
tion of pro rata added train-miles, the cost 
becomes 2.1256 mille. These costs are ap- 
plied to the gross tons per car under the 
proposed minimum weights .of 40,000, 50,- 
000, 60,000 and 80,000 pounds, using as the 
average distance from Group. D to” the 
Pacific coast .2,400 miles, and from:Group 
J 1,650 miles, and assuming both 26 per 
cent empty haul and no. empty haul. The 
final results of these. corhputations, . show- 
ing the costs per.car and per 100 pounds 
under the different minima, are given he- 


What the Railroads Sought and Why Commission Denied Lower 


order to place manufacturers of the Middle West more nearly upon a rate equality with 
their Eastern competitors, who have the advantage of cheaper water transportation via the Panama 
Canal, and to increase their own net revenues by obtaining tonnage for empty cars moving West. 
They said they could afford to handle this additional traffic at low rates rather than let it go to the 


boat lines. 


They did not propose to apply the reduced rates to intermediate destinations, since to 


do so would more than offset the gain from increased traffic to the ports. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, dividing seven to three. one member not participating, 
held that the record taken at numerous hearings “is far from convincing that the establishment of 
the proposed rates will result in the benefits which the applicants anticipate. . . There is no assur- 
ance. that the Eastern rail carriers and particularly the water lines would permit any substantial di- 
version of their traffic without making an effort to retain it... A slight reduction in the water rate 
would suffice to retain the advantage to the rail-and-water route, and this would call for further 
reductions in the rates of the Western carriers to bring about the near equalization of the Middle 


‘est and Eastern markets.” 


The commission also held that “the diversion of any substantial tonnage from the water lines 
would have but ain inappreciable effect on the net revenues of the rail carriers,” but that “it might 
very seriously impair the ability of the water lines to main:u:.: their present standard of service.” 


KS esses 


moves largely from the East through the 


eanal. They see no prospect of regaining 
what they have lost or of expanding their 
western trade unless the rail rates are 
reduced to a point where the rail charges 
will approximate the charges through the 
canal from other sources of supply. They 
have now some lower railand-water rates 
in connection with the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service to New Orleans and thence through 
the canal, but they prefer. the. rail move- 
ment as it is quicker and more convenient. 


The interests on the Pacific coast are 
divided in their views. Generally speak- 
ing, the manufacturers there, other than 
of ‘lumber, are opposed to the granting of 
the application, since to do so would open 
a new competitive -fleld. Certain manu- 
facturers, particularly of paper articles, 
express the opinion that the movement 
by water of many of the,items listed in 
the application is not in sufficient volume 
to -justify the rate reductions proposed. 
Jobbers and distributors at the coast ports 
would benefit by having the large pro- 
ducing districts of the Middle West made 
available to them as additional sources 
of supply at lower rates than they now 
enjoy. They therefore favor the appli- 
cation. Considerable testimony was offered 
by shippers interested in the movement 
of fruit, lumber and flour-mill products 
eastbound. They generally favor the ap- 
plication, on the ground that any increase 
in the westbound traffic of the carriers 
would result in a better car supply for 
their products and might lead to reduc- 
tions in their rates or at least prevent 
increases. 

The intermountain country, other than 
certain of the lumber, fruit, mining and 
flour-milling interests, remains almost a 
unit in opposition to an adjustment of 
rates under which traffic 
through to the Pacific coast 


for a less 


| charge for transportation than would be 


available to the territory intermediate 
thereto. It is claimed, among other things, 
that the proposed rates would impose an 
undue burden upon the same character 
of traffic destined to intermediate terri- 
tory: that they would be unduly prefer- 
ential of both the origin and destination 
territories and prejudicial to the inter- 
mountain territory; that they would create 
numerous fourth-section deparatures not 
covered by the application; and that if, 
as contended by the applicants, they would 
be reasonably compensatory for the haul 
to the Pacific coast, 
compensatory if applied at intermediate 
points. Manufacturers, jobbers and dis- 
tributors located at Salt Lake City, Butte, 
Boise, Spokane, interior California points, 
Phoenix, Reno and elsewhere in the inter- 
mountain territory, insist that the reduc- 
tions proposed in the all-rail rates would 
seriously curtail their territory of distribu- 
tion and result in substantial losses. Their 
fear of loss of distributing territory is 
grounded to some extent upon their un- 
derstanding that the jobbers on the Pacific 
coast predicate their selling prices upon 
the all-rail rates and not the water rates. 
This is denied by the coast dealers, who 
state that their general practice is to base 
all selling prices on articles which meve 
by. water on water rates. 


Eastern Shippers 
Generally Against 

Eastern manufacturers and _ shippers 
also generally oppose the application. They 
contend that the relief sought is based 
on market competition rather than. water 
competition and that such conipetition is 
not sufficient ground for fourth-section re- 
lief. They can see no justification for a 
basis of rates which will extend their nat- 
ural advantage of proximity to economi- 
cal water transportation to territory far in- 


| 


would move | 


ious ports they estimate that the move- 
ment. by water, of the particular items 
enumerated in their application during the 
six months from June to November, in- 
clusive, 1923, aggregated 861.907 tons as 
compared with 196,471 tons all rail from 
all. eastern defined districts to the ports, 
Los Angeles, and so-called back-haul terri- 
tory in interior California, Oregon and 
Their estimate “of the ton- 


nage of each commodity is shown below): 


Washington. 


Through 

By rail canal 

245 367 
3,271 
2b 
4.003 


Commodity 
Ammunition 
Cotton -piece goods. 
Soda alumina sulphate... ~. 
Lard and lard substitutes. . 
Paint a 
Roofing material 
Rosin 
Soap -..:. 
Soda . bin ats 
Iron and steel... 
Paper 


156,085 779,369 


26,194 


Total *,..195,471 861,970 


The applicants 
asking for 


assert that all they are 
here is permission to make 
such rates as will afford them an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a fair share of the trans- 
continental traffic. They aregyue that no 
harm can come to the interior territory if 
a larger proportion of the traffic is diverted 
to the rail lines, since the Pacific coast 
can now obtain the same commodities at 
transportation costs lower than under the 
rates they are proposing, but that, on the 
contrary, the benefits which they may be 
able to realize will place them in position 
to afford all their patrons better service. 
They insist that it is not only their right, 
but their duty, and that efficient manage- 
ment wouid require them, to employ all 
lawful means to secure a larger share of 
this traffic, if thereby they are able to in- 


: crease’ their net revenues without burden- 


they would«be fully : 


; Proposed 


ing other traffic. They urge particularly 
that the relief sought will afford tonnage 
for empty cars moving” westbound, of 
which there are apparently sufficient to 


transport all the traffic now carried by the 
water lines. 


Statistical Data 
Cited by Carriers 
Elaborate statistical data were intro- 
duced by the carriers to prove that the 
rates would more than cover 
the expense of handling the addi- 
tional traffic which they expect to obtain. 
Taking the total operating expenses of all 
Class I roads in the western district for 
the first nine months of the calendar year 
1923, excluding switching and _ terminal 
companies, they estimate the expense 
chargeable to all freight trafic on the 
basis of the apportionment between freight 
and passenger services used in Express 
Rates, 1922, 83 I. C. C. 606. This produced 
a freight proportion of 71.76 per cent, or 
operating cost per gross-ton mile of 3.52 
mills. In determining the cost of han- 
dling added traffic the carriers first assign 
33.1-3 per cent of maintenance-of-way ex- 
penses and 80 per cent of maintenance-of- 
equipment expenses to the movement of 
traffic, the remainder of these expenses 
being charged to the action of the ele- 
ments, and then proceed to estimate the 
transportation costs on two bases. Basis 
I is on the theory that the added traffic 
could all be carried in trains now operat- 
ing, and therefore would not require ad- 
ditional train-miles, while Basis II as- 
sumes a pro rata of added train-miles. 
Under Basis 1, 18.56 per cent of the pres 
ent transportation 
charged to 


extra 


expense unit is 
this added traffic, and under 


per 


} ESTERN transcontinental railways proposed to reduce freight rates to Pacific coast ports in 


low, as a statement of estimated costs of 
handling added traffic from Groups D and 
J to Pacific coast terminals: 


For carload of 40,000- pounds: 
Group D 
Group J 
Basis. II— 
Group D 
Group J 
For carload of 50,000, pounds: 
Basis I— 
Group D 
Group J 
Basis II— 
Group D 
Group.J .4..¢... 
For carload of 60,000 
Basis I— 
Group ' D 
Group J 
Basis ll— 
Group D 
Group J 
For carload of 80,000 pounds: 
Basis I— 
Group D 
Group J 
Basis II— 


pounds: 


a 
It will be observed that for a 40,000- 
pound carload the maximum out-of-pocket 
cost shown is 63.36 cents per 100. pounds, 
for a 50,000-pound carload 55.79 cents, for 
a 60.000-pound carload 60.74 cents, and for 
an 80,000-pound carload 44.43 cents. AS 
against these out-of-pocket costs the lowest 
rates the carriers ure proposing are for a 
40,000-pound carioad $1, for a 59,000-pound 
carload 90 cents, for a .60,000-pound -car- 
load 75 cents, and for an 80,000-pound car- 
load $16 per long ton, equivalent to 71.43 
cents per 100 pounds. In each case, there- 
fore, the proposed rates materiglly exceed 
the out-of-pocket cost as computed: by the 
carriers 


Difficulties of 
Computing Costs 

The computation of these costs has 
necessarily required numerous assump- 
tions not susceptible of accurate deterngi- 
nation. For illustration, it hes been as- 
sumed that two-thirds of the cost of main- 
taining the fixed property is due to the 
action of the elements and but one-third 
to the movement of traffic, and similarly, 
that one-fifth of the cost of maintaining 
equipment arises from weather conditions 
and four-fifths from traffic. Other assump- 
tions have been made in determining the 
extent to which the various transporta- 
tion accounts would be affected by added 
traffic. It can not be suid with confidence 
that figures computed in this manner ap- 
proximate the cost of the service. The 
same method as applied in the former case 
gave quite different results. These fig- 
ures however, are not seriously disputed 
by other parties to the record and may 
be accepted as indicating that the rates 
proposed would pay something over and 
above the out-of-pocket cost. This is 
further indicated by comparison with cer- 
tain export rates now in effect from Chi- 
cago to Pacific coast terminals. Among 
other rates which might be cited are rates 
of 40 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, on 
iron and steel articles; 63 cents, minimum 
60,000 pounds, on cast-iron pipe; 76 cents, 
minimum 60,000 pounds, on castings; and 
80 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, on paint. 

If the applicants are to benefit through 
the establishment of the rates here sought 
to be made effective they must necessarily 


ng to Reduce Transcontinental Freight ( 


harges, 


‘All Eastbound and Westbound Canal 
Tonnage Small Fraction of Land Traffic 
_ West of Chicago, ‘Commission Finds 


Ammunition, Cotton Piece Goods, Lard, Paint, 
Roofing Material, Rosin, Soap, Iron, Steel, . 
Paper Commodities Involved. 


first offset the losses which would result 
on the traffic now moving all rail. They 
estimate that if the proposed rates had 
been in effect during the months of May, 
June, July, and August, 19238, the loss of 
revenue on iron atid steel Articles would 
have been $207,531, on articles of paper 
$38,285, and on all other commodities listed 
in the application $41,335, a ‘total loss of 
revenue in: four months’ of $287,151, or, 
assuming the same relative volume of ton- 
nage, $861/463 during the year. It would 
have réquired about 69,500 additional tons 
of iron and steel, 12,000 tons of paper, and 
11,500 tons. of all otlier commodities’ to 
equalize this loss. ; . , 

If the hopes of the western lines 
should be-redlized, a substantial volume 
of traffic would be diverted from interior 
eastern points of origin to Chicago - ter- 
ritory. The ‘eastern lines: would. then’ be 
deprived of the revenue which they now 
derive from the movement of such traffic 
to the Atlantic ports. "No estimate of this 
Joss appears in thé record.” With an all- 
rail movement from: Chicago of 300,000 
tons of iron and steel per year and a gain 
of 50 per cent becatise of the reduction in 
the rail rates the eastern lines would lose 
the revenue on 160,000 tons.’ If this ton- 
nage should be lost to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict the eastern lines would lose in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. At 40 cents: 
per 100 pounds the loss to the water lines 
would exceed $1,000,000. 


Effect on Classes 
Of Carriers 


The gain to the western lines would 


about offset the loss to the eastern car- 
riers and water lines; However, not only 


would the eastern carriers suffer a loss of 
revenue through a reduction in the water- 
borne traffic but ‘the increase in the 
spread between the all-rail -rates' from 
Chicago and from the East would tend to 
deprive them of a considerable proportion 
of such traffic as now originates in the 
Fast and moves all rail. Wrought-iron 
pipe, for example, originates inthe Pitts- 
burgh ‘district. .The present all-rail rate 
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Costs assuming 
256 per cent’ Costs assuming 
empty haul no empty heul 
Per car~. Per 100° Per car Per 100 
¥ * pounds pounds 
Cents: Cents 
51.96 48.53 
* $5.73 31.99 


$186.10 
127.94 


ade 


39.00 


226.89 ~ 
156.99 


63.36 
43.56 


41.40 
28.47 


207.02 
142.33 


A576 
187.29 


252.39 
173.53 


50.48 
34.71 


37.99 
26.12 


227.94 
166.71 


227.91 
191.06 


46.32 
31.84 


36:44 . 
20.06 


269.79 
185.48 


33.72 
28.19 


44.43 
30.55 


328.92 
226.13 


41.12 
28.27 


from Pittsburgh to San’ Francisco‘is $1.40 
and‘ from Chicago $1.25, a” difference ‘of 
15 cents! Ifthe application is granted, the 
rate from Pittsburgh, under the aggregate. 
of-intermediates provision of the fourth 
section, could not exceed $1.34, or 34 cents 
higher than the rate of $1 proposéd from 
Chicago. It is also’ to be observed’ that 
the rate from Pittsburgh would become 6 
cents lower to the terminals than fo in. 
termediate territory. a departure from the 
provisions of the fourth section which the 
liné&serving Pittsburgh are not asking. 


The western linés claim that their in- 
vestigation of the charges available from 


eastern manufacturing points by way of 
the canal demonstrates that the rates they 
are proposing are not lower than necessary 
to meet the existing water competition, but 
are as high.as they can be made and still 
attract the traffic. The water lines con- 
tend, however, and-in this they are sup- 
ported by many of the eastern and Paciftc 
coast shippers, that when consideration is 
given to the incidental charges which must 
be paid on shipments moving by water, the 
disadvantages -connected with water serv- 
ice, and the interest on the, investment in 
the property being carried for the time 
required for the movement by water in, 
excess of that required for rail transporta- 
tion, the rates which the rail carriers are 
proposing are unjustiflably low. 

As already stated, the incidental charges 
for the transportation by water consists in 
the. main. of wharfage, handling, and 
marine insurance. The record shows that 
the combined charge for wharfage. and 
handling at. San Pedro is about 70 cents 
per ton, or 3.5 cents per 100 pounds; at 
San Francisco 67 cents per ton, .or 3.385 
cents per 100 pounds, includng a, State 
toll tax of 15 cents per ton; and at Port. 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle $1.05 per ton, 
or 5.25 cents per 100 pounds. If materia) 
delivered at the wharves is switched to 
the point where it is to be used, the 
charge at San Francisco is 34 cents per 
ton plus $3.50 per car, or about 2.25 cents 
per 100 pounds, and at Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle from $8.55 to $14 per car, 
averaging about’ 1.5 cents per 100 pounds, 
As the material is usually ,switched or 
drayed to points not on the water front. it 
is proper to consider these switching 


| Michigan: 


charges in determining the cost of trans- 
portation. by way of the canal. 

Insurance is based.on value and there- 
fore varies with the different commodities, 
and their, values vary.. An exhibit. in- 
troduced by the water lines shows average 
insurance costs yanging from 1 cent per 
100 pounds on structural iron and steel to 
60. cents on cotton piece goods. 


Of Paper Products 

Heavy Shipment 

. Next to iron and steel. articles the. most 
inyportant commodity named in the appk- 


cation from the standpoint of tonnage is 
paper. Paper is produced in. large quan- 
tities in' the Pacific coast States, in Wis- 
consin .and. Michigan, and in. New. York 
and New England. The,production on the 
Pacific..coast. jis - principally newsprint, 
Wrapping. paper, paper bags and tissue 
paper. Newsprint. paper, not in¢gluded in 
the -amended. application, constitutes the 
major portien: ‘The finer. grades of paper 
consumed: on-the Pacific coast .are. manu- 
factured in the Middle. West .and in chal 
Eastern’ States. Manufacturers in Wis- 
consin and Michigan claim that there has 
been a marked decline, in their western 
tonnage Which they attribute to the differ- 
ence between the all-rail rates from their 
mills and the ratés from the eastern mills 
through the canal. The. Pacific coast 
manufacturers do not, as a whole, op- 
pose the granting of fourth-section relief 
on paper originating in Wisconsin and 
but contend that the rate of 
$1 proposed is unnecessarily low, and in 
so far as many of the paper articles are 
concerned, is not warranted by the volume 
moving by water. They refer to a water 
movement to Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Portland in 1923 of only 210 tons of 
blotting paper, 69 tons of gummed paper, 
36, tons of oil paper, 59 tons of shelf paper 
and similar amounts of other classes, as 
indicating that as to such classes no real 
need.is shown for a reduction in the all- 
rail rates... There is..a substantial move- 
ment of various: other classes of paper 
through the Atlantic ports, however, some 
of~ which _originates as far west as the 
Wisconsin. mills. .. 

The rates from the eastern mills to the 
nearest -Atlantic ports vary from 11.5 to 
28.5 cents arid over. ‘The rate on wall 
paper from Chelsea, Mass., to Boston, for 
example, is 11.5 cents,:and from rule , 
Falls, N. Y¥., to New York City, 28.5 cents. 
The water rate is 70 cents. With, insur- 
ance and incidental. charges the manu- 
facturer at Chelsea .would pay approxi- 
mately .90-cents to San Francisco, whgje 
the manufaeturer at - Hudson Palle: wed 
pay about $1.06. .Printing paper,. wrap- 
ping, papér, and paper. bags move to.the 
Atlantic. ports from typical eastern mills 
at rates of:from 14 to 25 cents. ‘The water 
rate on these commodities is 65 cents. 
With insurance at 3:3 cents per 100 
pounds and incidental charges added, the 
through. charges’ from -the mills range 
from 85 to 96 cents. The cost of prepar- 
ing shipments of paper for ocean trans- 
portation adds something to the expense 
of the’ water movement—in one case, at 
least, as much ‘as 6 Cents per 100 pounds. 
The proposed rate of $1 from Group D 
includes but @ slight’ margin for the 
superiority of rail service. 


Competition Between 


Ammunition Makers 

The purpose of reducing the rate on 
ammunition, the first item embraced in 
the amended application, is to assist a 
manufacturer at East Alton, IIll., in meet- 
ing the competition of eastern manufac- 
turers and thus to induce a large move- 
ment by rail. The eastern manufacturers 
particularly ‘réferred to’ are located at 
Bridgeport,; Conn., New Haven, Conn., 
and King’s Mills, Ohio. The,cost of trans- 
portation from. Bridgeport to the nearest 
Atlantic .port, New York City, is 


27.25 


cents, the water rate’is 65 cents, and in- & | 


cidental’ charges at San Francisco, a -rep- ' 
resentative port, amount to 3.35 cents. 
The insurance paid by: the Bridgeport 
manufacturer is 8, cents per 100 pounds 
on shotgun shélis:and 23 cents on -rifte 
shells.. Shotgun shella comprise about 
three-fourths of the shipments, and conse- 
quently the average insurance paid would 
approximate: from 12 to 15 cents. Tak- 
ing 15 cents as the average, the ough 
eharges: from Bridgeport would b®& about 
$1.105. On a shipment from New Haven 
delivered at the shipper’s warehouse in 
San Francisco, the various charges,  in- 
cluding drayage, aggregate $1.115. The 
manufacturer at King’s Mills would pay 
40 cents to Baltimore and slightly over 
78 cents from Baltimore to San Francisco, 
producing a charge of approximately .$1.18. 
To, meet these charges, the carriers pro- 
pose to publish a rate of $1.10 from East 
Alton. A. combination rate of $1.10, in- 
clusive of incidental. charges, is available 
from East Alton to San Francisco on bul- 
lets and, shot by way of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Seryice, to New Orleans, thence 
through the canal. p 
_ Cotton piece goods are included in the 
application. These articles are not manu- 
factured in Chicago, but are brought .in 
from yarious points of production for dis- 
tribution throughout the West. The .re- 
tailer, a8 a rule, buys from a distributor 
rather than from a mill, and the purpose 
of the reduction proposed in the all-rail 
rate is to put the Chicago distributor. on 
a more nearly equal basis with the dis- 
tributor in New York. The water rate 
on cotton piecé goods from New York to 
an Francisco is 75 cents. Handling 
charges are 3.35 cents and insurance avey- 
ages from 30 to 50 cents, making the ag- 
gregate charge from about $1.08 to $1.23. 


the tkct of the opinion will be come 
tinued in Wednesday's issue. " ¥ 


i 





Says Tax Law {Proposed New Reclamation Pre Tax Law 
Puts Stop to 
Double Taxing 


Mitchell B. C arroll, of Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Reviews 
New Act With Relation 
To Foreign T: Trade. 


Ene courages Commerce 


Abroad, He States 


Exemptions Granted for First 
Time, He Says, on Income 
Earned in EF oreign Countries. 


['Taxation—Foreign Trade—1834.] 


An official interpretation of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 in its relation to foreign trade 
has been prepared by Mitchell B. Carroll, 
of the Division of Commercial Laws, of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Doctor Carroll finds that the act en- 
courages foreign trade, shows that Ameri- 
can citizens are exempt under certain con- 
ditions for income earned abroad and ex- 

+ plains how corporations are granted credit 
for foreign taxes on revenue from branches 
or subsidiary companies. He also finds 
that the act brings relief from double taxa- 
tion on American citizens or corporations 
having investments or carrying on busi- 
ness abroad. 

+ Doctor Carroll says, in part: 

“Total or partial relief from double 
taxation is assured to American citizens or 
corporations having investments or carry- 
ing on business abroad by a number of 
provisions in the Revenue Act of 1926. 
For the first time an exemption is granted, 
under certain conditions, to Americans not 
residing in this country for more than half 
‘ad year, in respect to income earned in a 
foreign country or in the possessions of 
the United States (sec. 213(b) (14)). If 

citizen derives income from the possessions 
of the United States which does not come 

‘within the preceding exemption, he may, 

perhaps, take advantage of the favorable 

provisions contained’ in section 262.” 


If the citizen does not qualify for either 
of these provisions, he may still claim 
eredit for income taxes paid to a foreign 
government or a possession of the United 
States under section 222. Finally, if he 
earries on a shipping business with cer- 
tain other countries, he will be exempt 
from taxation under a stipulation of their 
law corresponding to section 213 (b) (8), and 
be subject only to our income tax. 


Regarded as Individuals. 
If a partnership has foreign interests, 
the partner may, subject to the same limi- 
tation as applies to individuals under sec- 
ion 222, credit against the income tax 
of his proportionate share the income taxes 
of the partnership paid or accrued during 
the taxable year to a foreign country or 
to a possession*of the United States (sec. 
222(a) (4). 
wporations enjoy virtually the same 
ad\antages as individuals in respect to in- 
come derived from sources within the 
possessions of the United States under sec- 
tion 262, and they may claim similar 
credits for income taxes paid to such pos- 
sessions or to a foreign government under 
section 238—for instance, on revenue de- 
rived through a branch or subsidiary 
company. Foreign shipping profits in 
most instances will be taxed only in this 
country, by virtue of section 213(b) (8). 
In the case of China trade act corpora- 
tions special credit is allowed by séc- 
tion 


a 


a 
263. 


Exemption Allowed Nonresidents. 


If an American citizen is sent abroad 
to build up the foreign trade of his com- 
pany and remains there for more than six 
months during annual accounting 
period, he will not be taxed by the United 
States Government on his salary or com- 
missions so earned. The term “United 
States” when used in the geographic sense, 
includes only the States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Traveling salesmen, managers of 
igencies or branches established in a for- 
eign country, and those who leave this 
country in any capacity whatever are to 
enjoy this same exemption on foreign- 
earned income, provided they are bona fide 
nonresidents of the United States during 

®: he prescribed lapse of time. 

This exemption is found in section 213 
(b) (14), an innovation of the revenue act 
of 1926, which reads: 

In the case of an individual! citizen of 
the United States, a bona fide nonresident 
of the United Stutes for more than six 
months during the taxable year, amounts 
received from sources without the United 
States (shall not be taxed) if such amounts 
ae earned income defined in section 
209 

There 
chargeable 


its 


is also a provision that deductions 
to amounts which may be ex- 
empted under this section may not at the 
same be claimed in respect to the 
gross income that remains subject to the 
income tax of this country. In other words, 
the nonresident may not claim exemption 
for income earned abroad and also deduct 
from his remaining income amounts ordi- 
narity deductible, such traveling ex- 
penses incurreidl while on business abroad. 


Amounts Earned Abroad Exempt. 


The 
sources 


time 


as 


“amounts received from 

the United States’ has 
been interpreted by United States Treas- 
ury officials to mean amounts earned 
abroad, irrespective of where payment is 
actually made. If the monthly pay check 
of a foreign representative is deposited in 
an American bank to his account, the 
total thus deposited will be exempt even 
though he only draws a part thereof from 
the bank. 

Section 209 defines “earned income” as 
wages, salaries, professional fees, and 
other amounts received by the taxpayer as 
compensation for. personal services ac- 
tually rendered. It does not include, how- 
ever, that part’of the compensation de- 
rived by the taxpayer for personal serv- 
lees rendered by him to a_ corporation 
which represents a distribution of earn- 
ings or profits rather than a reasonable 

. Allowance as compensation for the per- 
Wrona) @ Pvices actually rendered. 

In dase a taxpayer is engaged in a 

trade or business abroad, in which both 


phrase 
without 
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Proposed New Reclamation Projects Reach 
Estimated Cost of $106,289,060 in 10 States 


| feel of Reclamation Furd Are $1 0,202,742.96 in Fiscal 
Year, 1925, a Year’s Decline of $2,952,657 .04. 


(Irrigation—Agriculture—1614] 


The Bureau of Reclamation is being asked to construct new Federal reclamation 
projects, including divisions of old projects, at a total estimated cost of $106,289,060, 


despite the fact that available receipts to the Reclamation Fund 


declined $2,952,- 


657.04 last year, according to a tabulation made public at the Interior Department. 
The average annual income of the Reclamation Fund for the last five years has heen 


approximately $8,500,000. 


The tabulation shows that the proposed new projects and divisions of old projects 


number 26 and are located in 10 Western States. 
six new projects, their total estimated cost amounting to $26,800,000. 


Oregon leads the list, asking for 
Wyoming is 


second with two new projects at an estimated cost of $16,060,000 while Washington 


is third, asking for two new projects and ah extension of an old project, 


total estimated cost being $13,800,000. 


their 


Fourth on the list is Idaho asking for three 


new projects at an estimated cost of $12,-430,000. 
A list of the states with the number of Federal irrigation projects asked for and 


their total estimated costs includes: 
060; Utah, 


California, three new projects costing $9,771,- 
extension of one old project costing $11,000,000; Nevada, extension of one 
old project costing $6,291,000; Montana, one new project and extension 


of one old 


project at total cost of $4,900,000; Texas, one new project costing $3,000,000; and New 


Mexico, one néw project costing $2,237,000. 


In addition, three new projects are being 


asked for in Montana, New Mexico, and Texas for which no estimates of cost have 


been made. 


Receipts of the Reclamation Fund amounted to $10,202,742.96 at the end of the 


fiscal year of 1925 as cornpared with $13,155,400.70 for 1924, a 


657.04. 


decrease of $2,952,- 


The tabulation contains revenues paid into the Reclamation Fund by states 


from all sources with expenditures from the fund in each state since the original 


passage of the Reclamation act. 


Past expenditures for Federal Reclamation includ- 


ing secondary investigations and all operations are shown to make a grand total of 


$205,000,000. 


The tabulation for proposed projects follows: 


Revenue collected from’ sale 
of public lands, mineral leases, 


oo for the 
Reclamation 
Fund. 
45,349.50 
2,181,639.75 
12,251,199.63 
9,877,094.50 
6,920,637.77 
1,038,483.94 
2,108.76 
15,439,148.01 
2,082,192.33 
981,817.68 
5,852,467. vn 
12,217,927.2 
5,921,707. 68 
11,675 ,476.36 
7,765,206.35 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
Texas . 

Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 


3, 765, 914.7 77 
7,299,498.39 
26,225,857.79 
Totals $131,487,527.94 
Cost of secondary investi- 

ments, economic surveys 

and land settlement not al- 

located to States. 


Total 
Total expenditures rm June 
30, 1925, for all operations 


*Includes cost of irrigation works and 


Estimate cost 
of new proj- 
ects asked for 


Expended by the 
United States 
for reclamation* 


s 18, 548, 038. 89 
4,430,188.60 
11,638,733.35 
25,649,385.53 
334,474.96 


$ 9,771.060 


12,430,000 


16,263,280.74 4,900,000 
13,065,319.00 
7,746,140.19 
9,315,648.15 
2,596,262.51 

$4,349.93 
9,247,709.43 
4,167,807.86 
6,339,628.63 
3,674,485.40 
16,169,715.77 
16,238,327.59 


$165,404,437.53 


:291,000 
237,000 


26,800,000 


3,000,000 
11,000,000 
13,800,000 
16,060,000 


$106,289,060 


615,361.49 


$168,019,799.02 


$205,000,000.00 


investigations, cost of operation and 


maintenance prior to public notice (net), deficits and arrearages in operation and 


maintenance after public notice to be repaid with construction, 


and unpaid charges 


for operation and maintenance after public notice. 
A list of the new reclamation projects and divisions of old projects asked for, 


with their estimated costs, follows: 


State. 
CALIFORNIA— 


Project. 


Butte Creek 
Deer Creek 


Orland—Stony Gorge 


IDAHO— 
Gooding project 
Hillerest 
nt Canyon 
Washington County 


MONTANA— 
Lonesome Prairie 


Sun River (Beaver Creek)... 


NEVADA— 
Spanish Springs 
NEW MEXICO— 
Alamogordo (Carlsbad) 


Rio Grande (Albuquerque) 


OREGON— 


Westland Irrigation District 
Stanfield Irrigation District 


Stanfield extension.... 
Baker 

Owyhee 

Vale 


TEXAS— 
Trinity River 
ted Bluft 
UTAH— 
Salt Lake Basin 
WASHINGTON— 
Methow-Okanogan 
Kittitas-Yakima 


WYOMING-~— 
Casper-Alcova 
Saratoga 


Irrigation ‘District 


Estimated Cost. 


$ 5,368,880 
3,151,180 
1,251,000 


9,771,060 


6,000,000 

$65,000 
4,565,000 
1,000,000 


12,430,000 


No estimate 
4,900,000 


6,291,000 


; 2,237,000 
No estimate 


600,000 
300,000 
300,000 
4,000,000 
18,000,000 
5,600,000 


26,800,000 


No estimate 
3,000,000 


11,000,000 


5,000,000 
8,800,000 


13,800,000 


13,500,000 
2,560,000 


$16,060,000 


> ee ei ce ES 
i a i ES A 


personal services and capital are material 
income-producing factors, a reasonable al- 
lowance as compensation for the personal 


services actually rendered by the tax- 
payer, not in excess of 20 per cent of his 
share of the net profits of the trade or 
business, shall be considered as earned in- 
come, 


Advantages Enjoyed in Possessions. 


Citizens deriving revenue from posses- 
sions of the United States, including Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and Panama Canal 
Zone, but not the Virgin Islands, may, un- 
der certain circumstances, be exempt from 
taxation on income proceeding from such 
sources and be liable to this Government 
only in respect to income accruing in the 
territory of the United States as ptevi- 
ously defined. Section 262 provides that 
citizens shall be taxed only on income 
from sources within the United States (1) 
if 80 per cent or more of the gross income 
of such citizen (computed without the 
benefit of this section) for the three-year 
period immediately preceding the close of 
the taxable year was derived from sources 
within a possession of the United States; 
and (2) if 50 per cent or more of his gross 
income (computed without the benefit of 
this section) for such period or such part 
thereof was derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business within a pos- 
session of the United States, either on his 
own account or as an employee or agent 
of another. ‘ 

This exemption, however, does not apply 


to amounts citizens 
although de- 
the United 


United States Inter- 


received such 
the United 
rived from 


States. - 


by 
within States, 
sources without 
Form 10401, 
nal Revenue, is employed in claiming the 
exemption under this section. 

It is evident that the new exemption for 
213 (b) 


(14) is broader than section 262 as regards 


nonresidents contained in section 


earned income. Although the regulations 


for the revenue act of 1926 have not yet 


been published, and, therefore, no official 


interpretation can be had on this point, 


it is,.nevertheless, possible that the citizen 


who goes to a possession for more than 
six months could enjoy the foreign-earned 
income exemption and take advantage of 
section 262 for the balance of his revenue 
received there. 


Business Men Thank President. 


William W. Morse, S. S. Thorpe and W. 
C. Wiprud, of ‘iamsanalia. and George C. 
Lambert, of St. Paul, representing the 
business men of the Twin Cities, called on 
President Coolidge to thank the Executive 
for the support he has given to the in- 
auguration of a Federal barge lMne on the 
Upper Mississippi River. The men are in 
Washington conferring with General T. Q. 
Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, which will operate the line. 


“pumping pickler): 


Latest Publications 


Issued by the Government 


[Documents described in this col- 
umn are obtainable at the prices 
stated from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) 


RADIO SERVICE BULLETIN.—February 
27, 1926—No. 107. Issued monthly by the 
Bureau of Navigation, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Price 5 cents per copy, 
25 cents per year. 

The necessary corrections to the list of 
radio stations of the United States and 
to the International list of radiotelegraph 
stations appearing in this bulletin under 
the heading ‘Alterations and Corrections, ' 
are published, showing the following data 
in connection with the various radio 
broadcasting stations now listed by the 
Department of Commerce:—name of sta 
tions, geographical location (showing its 
exact latitude and longitude), call letters 
assigned, radio system used and the num- 
ber of sparks per second, normal range 
in nautical miles, wave lengths assigned 
(normal wave length in italics), the nature 
of service maintained, hours of operation, 
in addition to a great deal of purely 
technical information, i. e., whether or not 
the station operates under a continuous or 
an interrupted-continuous wave, the kilo- 
cycle, frequency, tubes, currents and many 
other technical points are covered. 

The lists of new stations in operation in 
the United States are given; also Com- 
mercial ship stations arranged by the 
names of the Vessels; Commercial Land 
and Ship Stations; Commercial Airplane 
Stations; Broadcasting Stations both al- 
phabetically and by call signals; Special 
Land Stations; Miscelleaneous Naval 
Radio Stations transmitting time, weather 
and hydrographic bulletins; List of Cana- 
dian, Cuban and Mexican broadcasting sta- 
tions in the order of their wave lengths; 
broadcasting stations equipped so as to 
suppress harmonics; Radio Compass Sta- 
tions; International Ice Patrol Service 
with a great deal of North Sea and North 
Atlantic Data; List of Broadcasting sta- 
tions in the Chicago district equipped 
with Piezo Crystal Oscillators calibrated 
to their frequency; Wave-Length Fre- 
quency table with raecommendations on 
the general allocation of Frequency 
Wave Length Bands; Standard Frequency 
Stations; Schedules or Frequencies in Kilo- 
eycles; all of which is illustrated by tables, 
and with an extended to ap- 
proved current radio literature. 


or 


reference 


PUBLIC DOCUMENT No. 30. 69th Con- 
gress. H. R. 6876. An act to amend 
the act for the relief of contractors and 
subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the su- 
pervision of the Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes, approved Au- 
gust 1919, as amended by Act of 
March 6, 1920. Approved February 27, 
1926. Price 5 cents per copy. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. 


25, 


SERVICE AND REGULATORY AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, January, 1926, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture S. R. A.—B. A. I., 
225. Issued March, 1926. Price 5 cents 
per copy. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. 

is issued monthly for 
information, instruc- 


This publication 
the dissemination of 
tions, rulings, concerning the work 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
various headings Changes in Direc- 
tory: Notice Regarding Meat Inspection 
(excessive quantity of sodium nitrate in 
Animals Slaughterd 
Under Federal Meat Inspection, (Decem- 
ber, 1925, 4,533,019: December, 1924, 6,600,- 
306: 12 months ended December, 1925, 
43,042,867: 12 months ended December, 
1924, 52,872,634); Causes for Condemnation 
of Carcasses: Imports of Food Animals 
and of Meats and Meat Food Products; 
Foreign Meat-Inspection Officials; Sum- 
mary of Tuberculosis-Eradication , Work 
in Cooperation with States; Licenses for 
Veterinary Biological Products; Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum and Hog-Cholera Virus 
Produced Under Veterinary License; 
Texas-Fever Quarantine; Permitted Dis- 
infectants: Permitted Dip for Scabies of 
Cattle and Sheep: Results of Prosecutions 
for Violations of New Publications 
of the Bureau and a list of officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, showing its 
organization. 


etc., 


are: 


Laws; 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH. Published by authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture wtih the co- 
operation of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. Volume XXXII, Num- 
ber 3, February 1, 1926. Single Num- 
bers 20 cents. Domestic, $4.00 per year, 
in two Volumes. 

CONTENTS: 

I—' Rve Resistant to 
Rust. and Powdery Mildew," E. B. Mains, 
Associate Botanist. Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment and Agent, Office 
of Cereal Investigations, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Leaf Rust, Stem 


As one phase of investigations being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Office of 
Cereal Investigations, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the reaction of number of varieties of 
Rye to the Leaf Rust, Puccinia Dispersa, 
Erikss. and Henn., is being studied. Some 
of the results have been reported in a 
paper by Mains and Leighty. A number 
of plants selected for resistance to Leaf 
Rust were grown in the greenhouses of the 
Department of Botany, Purdue Unversity 
Agricultural Experiment Station. They 
became infected with powdery mil- 
dew, Eryaiphe graminis secalis, Marchal. 
“While most of the selections were quite 
susceptible a few more were not infected 
appreciably by this pathogen. A few of 
these. selections therefore, more 
thoroughly studied, and the reactions’ of 
certain strains of rye resulting from these 
seelctions was undertaken as part of the 
investigations of disease resistance now 
being conducted by the Department of 
Botany, Purdue University.” 

The present paper is the result of three 
years’ investigation of the reaction to leaf 
rust, stem rust and mildew of the lines of 
rye originating form two leaf-rust and 
mildew resistant plants. 

Il—*Water-Core of Apples,” by Charles 
Brooks, Senior Pathologist, and D. F. 
Fisher, Patholigist, offiice of Fruit-Disease 


a 


were, 


} a 


“peratures, 
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Canadian Foreign Trade in Dairy Products 
During 1925 Shows Gain Over Preceding Year 


4 
Exports of Butter to World Increase From 22,343,939 to 
26,646,535 Pounds. 


[Foreign Trade—Canada—1689] 
The Canadian foreign trade in dairy products during 1925 was active and taken 


as a whole was in a better position than in 1924. 


The extensive advertising of Can- 


adian produce through foreign exhibitions, such as the British Empire Exhibition at 


Wembly and the New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition, 


is creating greater inter- 


est in Canada and Canadian products throughout the world, reports Assistant Trade 


Commissioner Thomas R. Wilson to the Department of Commerce. 


In dairy pro- 


duce the Canadian farmer is adopting improved methods of production, preparation 


and shipping, all of which have tended to increase the demand in other 

There has been a material improvement in the butter trade of Canada 
crease in imports and an increase in exports for 1925 as compared with 1924. 
decreases in imports being principally in butter from 


countries. 


. with a de- 
The 


New Zealand, while the in- 


creases in exports were largely to the United Kingdom and the United States. 


The following 


table shows the imports and exports of butter for 


1924 and 1925: 


Canadian Imports and Exports of Butter. 


Imports 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


45 
1,150,278 


1,173,857 


Canadian foreign trade in cheese during 192 
Imports increased from less than one million to more than ten million pounds, 
part of 
On the other 
Exports to the United States fell 
,000,000 pounds more. 


United Kingdom enjoying the greater 
States enjoyed a fair share. 
30,000,000 pounds. 
took approximately 25 


1924 1925 
Exports Imports 
761.858 33,843 
15,236,116 11,200 
4,345,965 54,705 


22,343,989 


Iixports 
3,483,098 
18,682,836 
4,480,601 
26,646,535 


increase in volume. 


99,748 
5 showed vast 
the 
this increase, although the United 
hand exports of cheese increased nearly 
off, but the United Kingdom 
The following table shows the foreign 


trade of Canada in cheese for 1924 and 1925: 
Canadian Imports and Exports of Cheese, 1924 and 1925. 


Imports 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


327,599 
25,846 


555,475 


908,920 


1924 


(Pounds) 
Exports Imports 
1,028,900 1,460,450 
115,800,500 8,258,086 
4,636,200 5 


1925 
Exports 
214,300 
140,579,900 
9,948,700 


150,742,900 


121,465,600 


10,274,338 


r. J. Walter Fewkes Believes He Has Found 
Traces of Ancient Culture in Colorado Park 


Chief of Smithsonian Institution Ethnology Bureau Reports 
He Has Uncovered Various Forms of Artifacts. 


[Evolution Research—1780.] 

Evidences brought to light by late re- 
searches among the ruins left by prehis- 
toric man in the Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado are a chronological in- 
dication of an evolution of ancient culture 
through a long period of time in this part 
of the American continent, in the opinion 
of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Dr. 
Fewkes, has been impressed with the dif- 
ferences in building and different forms 
of artifacts found there. 

“It seems to me that in the evolution 
of the Mesa Verde culture,” Dr. 
Fewkes, “we have a fragment of prehis- 
toric development from simple to complex 
types unaffected by outside influences al- 
though profoundly affected environ- 
ment, sending out influences reaching to 
most distant regions of the Southwest 
and leaving vestigial survivors in several 
gzeographica There are indications 
that the Mesa Verde has modified the 
evolution of man’s development in our 
Southwest and is a true child of the en- 
vironments of the past.”’ 


Mesa Verde Plateau Ruins. 


said 


by 


1 areas, 


Dr. Fewkes said, ‘‘there is no area of 
equal size in North America that contains 


so many different types of ruins as the 


| Mesa Verde plateau in Colorado.” 


“I do not mean, of course, that there 
are not other regions,’ said Dr. Fewkes, 
“where we have in limited an area 
traces of as large a population, but none 
in which there are so many different types 
of architecture and as many evidences of 
varieties of culture of the population as 
here. These differences are slight, 
sure, but the interesting thing 
there any in centers of population so 
closely crowded together. 

“To the large majority of people who 
know our ‘Southwest the name Mesa 
Verde suggests the cliff dwellings and for 
long time the only buildings that were 
associated with this monument were the 
large dwellings constructed in the mam- 
moth caves of this region. But in the 


as 
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to be | 
is that | 


| Where in North 





course of time archeologists pointed out 
evidences of other types of ruined build- 
ings some of which were like those in the 
valleys around the Mesa and some of 
which were unidaue, unrepresented else- 
America. 
Characteristic Differences. 

“Progress in investigation of these types 
and the small objects found in them re- 
vealed characteristic differences in the 
culture of the people who built them and 
continued study will increase the number 
and character of those types. Theories 
have been offered to explain this want of 
uniformity, but none of these is wholly 
satisfactory. The question naturally arises 
whether they are indicative of different 
chronological epochs in the development 
of the work of man on this plateau; 
whether they belonged to the series of de- 
velopment stages from simple to complex; 
were buildings of different architecture 
simultaneousy inhabited, or were different 
phases of the same people but synchronous 
in time.” 

While reaching the conclusion that these 
ruins are evidences of chronological 
epochs in culture, Dr. Fewkes says he 


has not attempted to date any of the types 
| considered in terms of the. Christian era. 





“The evidence furnished by the num- 
ber of annual rings of a cedar tree whici 
grew on top of the wall of Sun Temple, 
the highest form of the type of towers,” 
said Dr. Fowkes, “shows that it was con- 
structed before 1540 A. D., the date of 
Coronado’s entrance into the Pubelo area. 
No white man ever saw Mesa Verde when 
it was inhabited by its prehistoric house 
builders. We have as yet, however, no 
means of knowing how many years passed 
before the Fifteenth century aboriginal 
settlers came to the area now called Mesa 
Verde and can only offer speculations in 
reply to this quetsion. 

“We have on 
characteristic 


park evidences of 
in development of 
architecture which would imply many 
years’ growth, and we must allow con- 
siderable antiquity for the inhabitants of 
this region to account for the objects of 
material culture.” 
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Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Water-core occurs in practically 
important apple-growing section 
world, having been described by 
from Europe, Africa, Australia 
Americas. 
excessive water supply of first im- 
portance for the occurrence of the disease 
and that excessive growth is also a con- 
tributing factor; but the studies of the 
present paper indicate that heavy irriga- 
tion tends to decrease water-core, that 
forcing with nitrate does not increase it 
and that the real cause of the trouble is 
to be found in connection with high tem- 
intense sunlight, and the ac- 
companying high sap concentration of the 
apples. Water-core may start at a num- 
ber of different points in the apple at ap- 
proximately the same time. It is typically 
a disease of mature apples, yet it some 
times occurs several weeks before harvest.” 


TlI—‘‘Platygaster Hiemalis Forbes, a 
Parasite of the Hessian Ily,”’ by Charles 
Cc. Hill, Assistant Entomologist, Cereal 
and Forage Insect Investigations, Bureau 
of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

One of the most widespread 
tive natural enemies of the Hessian 
(Phytoghaga destructor, Say) in 
United States is the Serphoid 
Platygaster hiemalis, Forbes. “Although 
it has been recognized an important 
parasite since 1941, when Herrick made 
some initial observations on what was evi- 
dently this insect, yet until recent years 
the species has been confused with at 
least one other serphoid parasite of the 
Hessian Fly, and little has been known of 
its early stages and life history. It is 
therefore the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent a general biological account of this 
parasite with records of iis economic im- 
portance and seasonal history in the 
Bast.” 

IV.—“A 


every 
in the 
writers 
and the 


is 


and effec- 
fly 


as 


Biological 
Pygmaeus (Linnaeus), the 
Sawfly,” by Donald T. Dies, 
of Entomology, Agricultural 
Station, Cornell University. 
During the last few years, wheat grow- 
ers of New York State have called the 


Study of Cephus 
Wheat-Stem 
Department 


experiment 


“The opinion prevails that an | 


the | 
Parasite, | 


| 
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attention of entomologists to another ex- 
otic insect that has hecome a wheat pest 
of economic importance. “The Wheat- 
Stem Saw-Fly” has been seriously infect- 
ing the wheat of New York and is now 
extending its ravages into Pennsylvania. 
“Because of its increasing ravages, this 
Saw-Fly may become as important as the 
Hessian Fly. Since 1887 this insect has 
spread slowly, and is still quite restricted 
in distribution. The present paper aims 
to study the life history and habits of the 
Cephus Pygmaeus, based largely on ob- 
servations made in 1923 and 1924.” 


The four articles of the present issue of 
the Journal of Agricultural Research are 
illustrated, in extenso, with photographs, 
miscroscopic studies, tables, bibliography, 
percentage tables, maps, charts and draw- 
ings. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES Part 1. January, 1925. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U, S. Department of Commerce 
Publication. Subscription $1.25 per 
year. Single Copies, Part 1, 10 cents: 
Part 2, 5 cents. 

The Domestic Exports 
1926, amounted to $388,119 
uary, 1925, amounted to 
Imports for January, 1926, 
766,000.00 and for January, 
000.00. 


OF FOREIGN 


for January, 
,000.00; for Jan- 
$440,578,000.00. 
totaled $416,- 
1925, $346,165,- 


The total domestic exports for the seven 
months ending January, 1936, amounted 
to $2,866,681,000.00; for the seven months 
ending January, 1925, 2,898,572,000.00. 
Imports for the seven month period ending 
January, 1926, were $2,580,289,000.00 and 
for the seven month period ending Janu- 
ary, 1925, were $2,106,537,000.00. 

The bulletin contains the detailed figures 
that comprise these totals, as well as ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise, by articles 
and principal countries, and the imports 
of merchandise, by articles and rpincipal 
countries, which are explained by data, in 
the form of tables, in detail. The index 
of imports and exports contained approxi- 
mately 1,500 separate articles imported and 
exported at the present time, 
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Gain in 1 in Employment 
For February Shown 


By Labor Statisties 


Manufacturing Industries Increase 
1.1 Per Cent and Employee 
Earnings Go Up 4.2 Per Cent. 


Improvement Is Noted for 
Last 7 Consecutive Months 


Figures Are Based on Reports 
From 9,450 Establishments, Cov- 
ering 2,952,165 of Workers. 


(Laber=fimpleyuent — Manufacture —In- 
dustry—1853.] 
in manufacturing indus- 
1 cent in February, 
earnings increased 4.2 per 
cent, according to a preliminary report 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
made public Monday. The bureau's in- 
dex of employment for February is 94.3, 
as compared with 93.3 for January, and 
the index of payroll totals for February 
is 98.9, as compared with 94.9 for January. 


February the seventh consecutive 
month showing increased employment, the 
total increase since July, 1925, being 5.6 
per cent; the increase since February, 
1925—a period of 12 months—is 2.9 per 
cent. Payroll totals in February were 10.4 
per cent higher than in July, 1925, and 4 
per cent higher than in February, 1925. 
The increase in employees’ earnings ‘in 
February has considerably more than over- 
come the seasonal decrease in January. 

Basis of Figures. 

These February figures are based on re- 
ports from 9,540 establishments, covering 
2,952,165 employees, whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $79,793,644. 


Employment 
tries increased 
and emloyees’ 


per 


is 


The volume of employment increased in 
February in 8 of the 9 geographical divi- 
sions, the one exception being a small de- 
crease in the Mountain States, and em- 
ployees’ earnings increased in each of the 
9 divisons. 

“Ten of the 12 groups of industries show 
increased employment in February, and 
9 groups show increased pay-roll totals. 
The food and paper groups Show decreases 
in both items, and the tobacco group 
shows a decreas in pay-roll totals. 


Thirty-eight of the 53 separste indus- 
tries show gains in employment, the sea- 
sonal fertilizers leading with an increase 
of 13.8 per cent. Other large gains were 
in sugur refining (10.9); stoves and chew- 
ing tobacco (8.56 each); women’s clothing, 
carriages, cigars, and pottery (over 4 per 
cent each). Steel shipbuilding gained 3.5 
per cent; foundries and machine shops, 
2.9 per cent; automobiles, 2.2 per cent, and 
iron and steel, 1.5 per cent. 

Declines Shown. 


Woolen goods owing largely to labor 
troubles show decreased employment of 7 
per cent, and the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry shows its regular Feb- 
ruary decline of about 4 per cent. 

The recovery in payroll totals from the 
decline in January caused by inventory 
taking is most pronounced in automobiles, 
which gained over 22 per cent. Forty-one 
other industries show increased payroll 
totals, while 11 industries show decreases. 
Rubber boots and shoes and woolen goods 
show decreased employees’ earnings of: 3 
per cent each. 

Comparing February, 1926, with Febru- 
ary, 1925, the chemicals group shows the 
greatest gain in employment (8.9 per cent) 
and in payroll totals (7.2 per cent), fol- 
lowed closely by the groups containing 
metal industries. 


Most Pronounced Gains. 


The separate industries showing the 
most pronounced gains in this 12-month 
period both in employment and payroll to- 
tals are automobiles (26 per cent ‘in each 
item), fertilizers, machine tools, agricul- 
tural implements, carriages, stamped ware 
and electrical machinery. 


The greatest losses are shown in the 
woolen goods industry (15 per cent in em- 
ployment and 20 per cent in employees’ 
earnings), and flour (10 per cent in each 
item). 

Per capita earnings in all industries com- 
bined increased 4 per cent in February. 

In February 7,125 establishments re- 
ported an average of 94 per cent of full- 
time operation as compared with 93 per 
cent in January and 94 per cent in Decem- 
ber. The same establishments reported an 
average of 87 per cent of a normal full 
force of employees as compared with 88 
per cent in both January and December. 


Chicks Shipped By Mail 
Must Bear Yellow Tags 


[Post Office—Baby Chick Shipping 1829.] 
Yellow tags on baby-chicks shipments 
are required to insure proper handling in 
the postal service, John H. Bartlett, First 
Assistant Postmaster General has an- 
nounced in a circular letter to postal em- 
ployes generally. The full text of the let- 
ter follows: 
To all postmasters dispatching baby-chick 
shipments: 

Attention is invited to the notice in the 
Postal Bulletin of June 4, 1925, extending 
the yellew “special handling’’ tag require- 
ment to all outside parcels. 


Post. offices making dispatches of baby- 
chick shipments, in some instances, fail te 
attach the yellow tag. Postmasters should 
bring the matter to the attention of all 
employees involved, te insure proper ob- 
servance of this requirement. 

A check should be kept at receiving 
offices and a letter written to the office 
of mailing, in cases of failure to affix the 
yellow tag. 
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Manchurian Freight Increases. 
Poland-Orient Communications.: 


The total freight carried by South Man- 
churia Railway in 1925 was 14,600,000 tons, 
compared with 13,400,000 tons in 1924. 
The most noteworthy development in con- 
nection with this traffic is the large in- 
crease in cargo transshipped from the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to South Man- 
churia at Changchun. A. H. Evans, as- 
sistant commercial attache at Peking re 

eports. 
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: a Conservation Board Made Up 


Of Active Heads of Producing Companies 
In Each State, Recommended by Witness 





Declares Industry Has Been Unjustly Criticized 
For Pursuing Wasteful Methods; Eco- 


nomic Losses Discussed. 





Following is a continuation of the 
remarks of Mark Ll. Requa in the 
complete report of the hearings held 
by the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
in its inquiry into the oil. industry: 


A great part of the perplexing problems 
of England today have their origin in lack 
of mineral raw materials at low price. 
Kurope in 1914 went to war in part be- 
cause of minerals. We, of all nations, are 
most bounteously blessed with these re- 
sources, yet there are some very impor- 
tant ones we lack. We consume one-half 
or more of the world’s production of min- 
erals. This very profuseness of supply 
has caused the demand; it is the founda- 
tion upon which our greatness as a Na- 
tion has been built. 

Infrequent | 
Copper Discoveries 

Of copper our mines contain a supply 
that will not last another 60 years; there 
has not been a new copper mine of first 
magnitude discovered in the United States 
in the last quarter of a century; the last 
great dead camp discovered was in the 
Coeur d’Alene district in Idaho in the 
early nineties; the last great gold and 
silver camp was Tonopah goldfield about 
1900. It is true old districts continue to 
produce, and some of them have added 
material new reserves, but of new districts 
there are none such as Virginia City, 
Eureka, Leadville, Butte, Bisbee, Clifton, 
Cripple Creek, Globe, Bingham Canyon, 
and others of similar importance. 

The whole aspect of our mineral raw 
materials from the standpoint of govern- 
ment is one demanding conservation. It 
is a program that will not be completely 
developed save over years. The petroleum 
industry here in Washington on February 
10 and 11, 1926, has had the honor, in my 
opinion, of setting the first foundation 
stone in the new structure of cooperative 
relationship between Government and in- 
dustry as related to mineral raw materials. 

The President in his letter appointing 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board said: | 

“That Government and business can well 
join forces to work out this program of 
practical conservation.” 

I believe this to be true. I see in the 
future a solidarity of effort and continuing 
progress in place of discord and the spo- 
radic and unorganized efforts of the past. 
I am fully persuaded that the new policy 
of cooperation will benefit alike the Gov- 
ernment, the public and the industry. 
With time, the relationship will become | 
better understood; the details more fully 
developed. And, with the development of 
that relationship, I have the faith to be- 
lieve that there will come an intelligent 
understanding of the petroleum industry 
both upon the part of the Government. and 
the public that will promote mutual confi- 
dence and mutual good will. In the de- 
velopment of such a program lies the op- 
portunity of the petroleum industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Secretary 
of the Navy Wilbur): We are very grate- 
ful to Mr. Requa for his paper. Mr. Boyd, 
the assistant secretary of the American 
Petroleum Institute, will now read a paper 
prepared by Thomas A. O'Donnell, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who is chairman of the 
board of directors of the California 
Petroleum Corporation, entitled “How 
Neighbors Should Cooperate.” These views 
were sent by telegram and I presume they | 
are brief. 

“HOW NEIGHBORS SHOULD Co- 
OPERATE.” 

Statement of Thomas A. O’Donnell, 
Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. O'DONNELL: I have been asked to 
address your board on the subject “How 
Neighbors Should Cooperate.” I am as- 
suming the purpose to be, how can neigh- 
borly cooperation be brought about that 
would be helpful in promoting the best 
economic use of petroleum and its prod- 
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ucts; to prevent waste in the production 
of oil, and finally to assure the greatest 
recovery. 


I recognize that conservation of petro- 
lieu, the prevention of waste, and the 
greatest possible recovedy from our de- 
posits are of national importance. It is 
my judgment that the greatest practical 
results can be obtained by organized -ef- 
forts within the industry to bring about 
neighborly cooperation in reducing waste 
wherever it exists and promoting greater 
knowledge in better methods for a maxi- 
mum recovery. There is such a wide 
range of abstract problems involved in 
the production of oj] that no hard and 
fast rules could be devised which would 
be practical in all parts of the country. 
Nearly every pool or district in the entire 
country has local problems to. solve. 
What would be practical in one district 
would prove to be quite wasteful in an- 
other. 

More has been done in the last 8 years 
in the petroleum industry by cooperation 
than occurred during the preceding 50 
years of activity. This was brought about 
by problems created by the war and the 
wonderful leadership of the late A. C. 
Bedford. Mr. Bedford organized the 
Petroleum War Service Board, which was 
selected from the ablest and most active 
men, representative of the industry in all 
parts of the country. These men worked 
throughout the war, bringing about prac- 
tical solutions of the problems involved, 
and this proved in the final analysis to 
be 100 per cent efficient. 

The petroleum industry and the country 
at large were fortunate in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Requa at the head of the oil 


division, with power to direct the Federal 
authority. He realized the impracticability 
of rigid Federal direction, and that the 
best results could be obtained by asking 
the industry to solve the many problems 
involved and he joined heartily with Mr 
Bedford and the Petroleum War Service 
Board in cooperative effort 

I, personally, served under Mr. Requa 


The problems 


as director of production. 


| This doubt has been gradually 


in my department were to secure the maxi- 
mum production from the known deposits 
of the country, to provide for the» possi- 
bility of years of war, with the minimum 
use of man power, steel, and iron, and ob- 
tain the maximum production without ex- 
orbitant prices. In the early stages there 
was a great deal of confusion and excite- 
ment in the oil fields of the country.» All 
kinds of suggestions came from every- 
where demanding use of the Federal au- 
thorty to deal with imaginary and real 
problems. ‘I, personally, visited every ac- 
tive oil producing district in the United 
States. 


Local and State 


| Committees 


During one period of the war, when a 
shortage of gasoline was threatened and 
{t was proposed to restrict the use of gas- 
oline east of the Mississippi River on Sun- 
day there was a great deal of discussion 
whether or not to use Federal authority 
to enforce this measure, or to ask the co- 
operation of the public as well as the in- 
dustry in bringing about the restricted 
use necessary. The final decision was to 
ask for volunteer cooperation from the 
public, and I think the result proved to be 
one of the greatest demonstrations in the 
history of our country, that voluntary 
service-is more effective, if the people in- 
volved can be aroused to its importance, 
than prohibitive methods. Of course it is 
recognized here that patriotism and good 
citizenship had a great deal to do with 
bringing about the necessary cooperative 
effort in the petroleum industry and by 
the public during the war. 

Following the war, through the efforts 
of Mr. Bedford, the American Petroleum 
Institute was organized. During the first 
few years many active men in the indus- 
try, who feared that the activities of such 
an organization would be misunderstood 
by the public and the governmental de- 
partments hesitated to join in its activities. 
removed 
until today the membership of the insti- 
tute is thoroughly representative of the 
entire country. I believe a great deal can 
be accomplished in the future in meeting 
the very problems that your board has un- 
der consideration. 


As an illustration of the use of this or- 
ganization in bringing about volunteer ac- 
tion to accomplish a useful purpose, We 
have for the past three years been dealing 
with the problems of standardization 
throughout the oil fields of the country. 
Some of the ablest men in the Industry 
have given freely of their time and talent 
and have finally solved many of the prob- 
lems, the result of which is the saving 
of many, many millions of dollars every 
year in the field cost of the production of 
oil. 

During the last four years the greatest 
activity in the history of the petroieum in- 
dustry occurred in the Los Angeles Val- 
ley, Calif. Rapid development of harbor 
facilities, storage, and transportation sys- 
tems to take care of the immense produc- 
tion involved, was necessary. A disastrous 
fire occurred, which called the attention 
of the petroleum industry and the public 
interest to fire hazards in and around Los 
Angeles Harbor. Public opinion was 
aroused; all kinds of drastic legislation and 
impractical rules and regulations destruc- 
tive to the industry were proposed. 


Oil Companies 
Name Engineers 


The oil compjanies involved immediately 
appointed their best engineers, who were 
formed into a committee and given full 
authority to study the problems, recom- 
mend, and ‘carry into execution any neces- 
sary changes and improvements. As a re- 
sult, changes were promptly made, costing 
some of the companies large sums of 
money; and a just public demand was 
promptly met. Better results were ac- 
complished by this cooperative effort in a 
few months than could have been accom- 
plished in years of effort by rigid legisia- 
tion and regulation, which in turn would 
probably have resulted in ‘many imprac- 
tical requirements. 

Much has been done in many parts of 
the country dealing with explosives and 
transportation problems through coopera- 
tive efforts of the industry. At the pres- 
ent time there is a nation-wide movement 
within the industry dealing with the great- 
est of all conservation movements—human 
life. 

I do not agree with some of the charges 
and exaggerated statements against the 
petroleum industry as a whole concerning 
reckless waste. Despite the rapid de- 
velopment of the industry and the great 
demand upon it in the last few years, re- 
markable improvements have occurred 
which compare favorably with industrial 
development in the history of this or any 
other country. 

I could point out to your board so many 
instances of economic development and im- 
proved methods dealing with all. depart- 
ments of the oil business that it would 
consume more time than has been allotted 
to me for this paper. However, I wish 
to call your attention to the following: 
Only a few years ago no use was made of 
the gasoline now recovered from natural 
gas. Methods for its recovery, and in 
many instances a lack of knowledge as 
to its existence, was the reason. More 
than one and one-half times as much gaso- 
line now is produced from natural gas 
yearly than was produced from all known 
sources in 1910. Through improved re- 





fining methods the increase 
| produced from 
\ tainable because of lack of knowledge and 
| equipment, amounts to five times as much 


in gasoline 


crude oil, formerly unat- 


| as was produced jin 1910 from all sources, 

Through the use of gas traps where are 
invelved, closed tanks and the prevention 
of agitation in’ the open air, millions. of 





barrels of crude oil are heing saved that 
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recinigeiy were wasted. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing I recognize that there are 
many isolated instances where a prevent- 
able waste is occuring, and that in many 
districts of the country’ poorly financed 
or badly managed companies are slow to 
apply improved methods as they become 
known. However, I am convinced that a 
nation-wide, organized, cooperative effort 
for the purpose of preventing waste and 
improving niethods of recovery would be 
of tremendous importance to the industry 
and to the public at large if such effort 
had ‘the proper leadership and background 
required to arouse general interest and 
the necessary activity. 


Suggests National 
Campaign 

I hereby recommend to your board, if 
you find that the facts justify, that you 
say to the American petroleum industry 
as a whole, first, that conservation and 
the prevention of waste of the petroleum 
resources of the country are of great na- 
tional importance, and that every possible 
effort within.our present economic require- 
ments should be made to prevent waste 
and to protect, so far as possible, the prob- 
able needs of the Nation in the future; sec- 
ond, that you request the American Pet- 
roleum Institute and the petroleum indus- 
try as a whole to create an organization 
to onduct a nation-wide campaign to pre- 
vent. waste by cooperative effort. 

I believe if such a statement and re- 
quest were made there would be a hearty 
response and immediate action by the 
petroleum industry which would have far- 
reaching, practical results and a perima- 
nent influence on the industry. 


It would call into action a united effort 
of the best talent in the Nation to solve 
the problems involved. The procedure 
probably would be, using California as an 
example (the district with which I am 
familiar), to select the heads of the most 
active operating companies of the State 
as a permanent conservation board, repre- 
senting the industry in that State. This 
board would be responsible to the public 
and to the industry that all known meth- 
ods of preventing waste be employed in 
the oil flelds of the district. The board in 
turn would appoint a committee, selected 
in each pool or district from the general 
superintendent operating in that district, 
such selections to be made among those 
actually residing in the district and in 
daily contact with the work undér their 
supervision. 

It would be the duty of these local com- 
mittees to make periodic inspections, 
study and recommend improvements—the 
recommendations to be determined by a 
majority of said committee and the pro- 
ducers requested to install the improved 
methods. Full publicity would be given 
to all phases of this activity, and if any 
eperator failed to comply with the re- 
quests of the committee his name and the 
circumstances of refusal would be pub- 
lished. It is recognized here that in such 
a movemerit it would be necessary to have 
the .proper incentive to assure practical 
results. 


“Industry 
Unjustly Criticized” 

There is a wide feeling in the industry 
that we have been unjustly criticized in 
pursuing wasteful methods. A large num- 
ber of those engaged in the industry are 
anxious to do anything within their power 
to create a better public opinion, whether 
the criticism is just or unjust. There are 
many men in the industry who are anx- 
ious and willing to perform any public 
service, and back of this suggested plan 
there would be, in my judgment, the in- 
fluence of-a number of dominating human 
characteristics; namely, self-preservation, 
fear, vanity, and pride. Because of the 
many abstract problems involved, 95 per 
cent or- more of those engaged in the in- 
dustry believe that any kind of govern- 
mental regulation or direction of a: posi- 
tive nature would be destructive to the 
industry. 

Such a movement would bring into ac- 
tion the volunteer service of the very best 
talent and knowledge engaged in the busi- 
ness. It would involve local pride in con- 
ducting each district or pool in a manner 
that would be beyond criticism from their 
neighbors. The result, in my judgment, 
would not only take care of. all prevent- 
able waste, but would create orderliness 
and efficiency. 

There would be a tendency on the part 
of the industry as a whole to criticize dis- 
tricts where actual waste occurs, because 
of its effect upon the whole industry. Such 
criticism would be constructive. The spirit 
of fairness would prevail for fear of re- 
taliation in unjust criticiem. 

I recognize that one of the most im- 
portant problems under consideration by 
your board is to secure a greater recovery 
from our oi] sands than is now possible 
under known methods. I do.not recognize 
that any actual waste has occurred by 
failure to secure. greater recovery. The 
deposits themselves are still available for 
further recovery when improved methods 
or increased prices would justify further 
action. 

There has been for a number of years 
within the petroleum industry active dis- 
cussion upon this important subject of re- 
covery. There frequently. has occurred 
during periods of rapid development on 
town lots or small ownership lands all 
kinds of impractical plans proposed for 
some kind of governmental legislation. I 
recognize that such drilling activity has 
resulted in excessive costs, and in some 
instances many wells have been drilled 
where one would have recovered-most of 
the oil. 


Doubts Product 
Itself Has Been Wasted 


But I do not recognize that the product 
itself'in dny manner has been’ wasted. If 
this statement is doubted by your board, 
I suggest that you have the geological de- 
partment prepare for you figures of re- 
covery-per acre in every pool in the United 
States where -excessive drilling has been 
done—such as the old original pool in the 
city of Los Angeles, Spindle Top, Brecken- 
ridge, and others in Texas, 
Santa Fe Springs, and others in Califor- 
nia—arid think you will find the result 
will compare favorably with any other de- 
veloped district in the entire country 
to number of barrels per acre recovered 

There has been a great deal of criticism, 


as 


Signal Hill, | 





and some of ft justified, in the waste of 
gas in the early dgv elopment of many of 
our pools. I believe this offers a field of 
practical research. Many believe surplus 
gases, after the gasoline is taken out by 
absorption and compression, could — be 
pumped back into the strata from: which 
they came; or fnto adjoining, nearly ex- 
hausted fields, resulting in great recovery. 
But any hard and fast rules on this sub- 
ject might prove dangerous in some in- 
stances where: the pressure would be tvo 
great, it might result in fracturing casing, 
flooding the fields with water, or pump- 
ing the gas’into barren strata. On the 
other hand, with local conditions favor- 
able, I have no doubt that practical re- 
sults could be obtained. 


I recommend to yotr board, if you feel 
that your investigation justifies it, that 
you request -the petroleum industry to 


finance and conduct investigations along 
the lines of pumping gases back into the 
strata from which they came, or into 
nearly éxhausted pools. 

In conclusion, I urge caution in recom- 
mending legislation at this time regulating 
the industry through any kind of govern- 
mental commissions, bureaus or depart- 
ments. .And above all I do not recom- 
mend legislation giving discretionary 
power to any Government official; this 
brings on favoritism, turmoil, and conten- 
tion. 


Says State Laws 
Caused Contention 


If I had the time I could point out to 
your board numerous instances where 
State legislation honestly intended for a 
good purpose has resulted in contention, 
costing millions of dollars and in the ag- 
gregate did more harm than good. If your 
investigation leads you to conclude that 
legislation is necessary, extending to some 
kind of governmental authority to im- 
prove operating conditions in the oil fields 
of the country, I would much prefer that 
you ask for authority to shut down the 
entire district and suspend operations un- 
til the producers themselves formulate 
plans to comply with methods desired 
through cooperative effort rather than to 
attempt any correction general rules 
and regulations covering the whole coun- 
try. 

Tf it is found desirable to restrict activ- 
ities during periods of overproduction in 
the oil fields, I believe much could be done} 
by restricting drilling through agreements, 
if it were not for the fact that such agree- 
ments would be a violation of our existing 
laws. In the past these laws have pre- 
vented even the discussion of this subject 
between competing operators. Any action 
restricting production will sooner or later 
be reflected in increased prices, and I am 
doubtful whether or not action re- 
moving restriction in this respect would 
be wise, in view of the probability of being 
misunderstood and criticized by the public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Gentle- 
men, we are approaching the conclusion 
of our conference. 
on “Economic Losses in the Petroleum- 
Producing Industry,” by Mr. Lester 
Uren, associate professor of petroleum en- 
gineering, University of California. Pro- 
fessor Uren. 
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“ECONOMIC LOSSES IN THE PETRO- 


LEUM-PRODUCING. INDUSTRY.” 


| Statement of Lester C. Uren, Associate 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering, 
University of California. 

Mr. UREN: The topic upon which 
| have been asked to- address you is that 
| of “Economic losses in the petroleum-pro- 
| ducing industry,” and it has been sug- 
gested that wherever possible, remedial 
measures be outlined which offer promise 
of increasing efficiency and of reducing 
the losses resulting in present-day prac- 
tice. 

The losses which are incurred through 


now commonly employed are of two types: 


First, oil losses; and secondly, capital 
losses. Both represent economic loss 
properly chargeable to the industry, and 


in so far as they may be avoided by im- 
provements changes in present 
methods, they represent industrial waste. 
It is proposed to first consider the prac- 
tices which result in losses of oil, and 
then to briefly discuss the more important 
capital losses. 

Most of us will agree that losses of 
crude petroleum after the product reaches 
the surface are not excessive, considering 
the low value attached to the product, the 
great volume that must be handled, and 
the widely scattered points of production. 
The important losses of oil are under- 
ground losses. Such lossés are deceptive 
in that they are not apparent from sur- 
face inspection, and the oil producer may 
actually be losing upwards of 75 per cent 
of the oil within his property boundaries 
without becoming aware of it. We dre 
not here concerned with the losses of one 
operator of a group to his neighbors by 
failure to keep pace with surrounding de- 
velopments, but rather .with the overall 
loss of oil which is left in the sands un- 
covered. 


or 


Less Than 25 Per Cent 


Of Oil Is Abstracted 


It is now generally admitted that the 
present commonly used methods of pro- 
duction are securing less than 25 percent 
of the oil that is actually’ present in the 
reservoir sands. Some authorities have 
placed the extraction as low as 10 or 15 
per cent in certain fields. Some believe 
that the remaining 75 per cent or more 


that we fail to ‘produce by present 
methods, is not lost but may yet be re- 
covered in the future by more efficient 


processes yet to be developed. While it is 
true that processes are known—such as 
water flooding and the application of com- 
pressed air to the sands—which may be 
applied when the lower Hmit of. produc- 
tion by flowing and ‘pumping is reached, 
there is no assurance that such processes 
are of universal application. Furthermore, 
present-day operations are often conduct- 
ed in a way that leaves the productive 
sands flooded with water or sealed with 
solidified asphalt of wax, so that the re- 
maining oil will probably not be producible 
by any known process of recovery. 

This loss is probably the most 
one with which thé. present-day 


serious 
industry 


! 
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; may be charged, the more serious because 
| it is leargely remediable through the use 
| of more efficient’ methods ‘of recovery al- 


ready known to the industry, but not used 


We have an address | 


oe 
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the use of the methods of oil production | 





because the highly competitive spelen ar | of 
production of today does not permit .of 
the production of anything but the cheap- 
est oil, necessitating the. use of metiods 
which give little régard to ultimate .re- 
covery. , 

There is ample evidence indicating: that 
if the gas associated with the petroleum 
in our ofl fields “were conserved and 
elevated gas pressure maintained in the 
oil sands during their productive life, the 
ultimate production of petroleum could be 
greatly increased. It seems probable that 
we could increase the percentage of ultl- 
mate recovery. and greatly extend the 
radius of drainage of wells if we were to 
drill them of larger diameter or excavate 
cavities about them within the oll sands. 


Early Wells Usually 
Most Productive ; 


Much of the ofl left in the sands as un- 
recoverable by present-day methods, is 
lost through lack of uniformity in’ fleld de- 
velopment programs of competing pro- 
ducers. For maximum recovery, timely 
drilling of all areas within gas-drainage 
radius of each other is essential. The 
early wells in a new field are usually far 
more productive than. later drilled wells, 
because they have the advantage of higher 
gas pressure. They secure their produc- 
tion, however, only at the expense of ‘gas 
from. oil beyond oil-drainage’ radius; thus 
leaving undrilled areas in their vicinity gas 
drained, so that later-drilled wells -in these 
areas recover only a fraction of what they 
might have secured if drilled before gas 
drainage occurred. 

Data gathered some years ago in connec- 
tion with a study of the California naval 
reserves, indicated that delay of only a 
few months in the drilling of locations 
within gas-drainage radius of earlier-drilled 
| wells, means in many cases, a loss of up- 
wards of 50 per cent of the potential pro- 
duction. Delay of a year or two often re- 
| duces the ultimate production to as little 
| aS 25 per cent of what it might have been 
with timely drilling. The losses are en- 
tirely due to gas drainage, the oil being de- 
prived of its gas and left in the sands with- 
out motivating force to bring it into the 
wells. 

I have determined the ultimate loss for a 
group of 101 wells in the Coalinga field of 
California, due to delayed development, 
and find that about 
oil have been left in the sands about these 
wells as a result of untimely drilling. If 
this group of wells can be considered as 
a fair indication of the average wellin 
the Coalinga field, there has been a total 
loss for the field as.a whole of about 360,- 
000,000 barrels; 
the California fields had the. same ratio 
of loss to yield, the loss for all of the Cali- 
fornia fields, due to lack of timeliness in 
development, would be 2,700,000,000 barrels. 
No high degree of accuracy can be claimed 
for these figures, but they are at least in- 
dicative of an economic loss of great mag- 
nitude. They could be greatly reduced by 
better coordination of the development pro- 
gram in our producing fields, so that all 
wells would receive the greatest possible 
benefit of the higher gas pressure. 

Important underground losses of pe- 
troluem also result through failure to adopt 
a uniform policy of water exclusion and a 
proper system of control of edgewater en- 
croachment. Many wells are prematurely 
flooded before they have had time to secure 
| the oil which they might otherwise pro- 
duce. Much oil is lost in lenses of slow- 
| draining, fine-grained oil sand that be- 
comes inundated by encroachment of water 
through surrounding coarser sand chan- 
| nels. The only remedy would seem to lie 

in closer study of subsurface conditions 
and in the odoption of uniform methods 
of water exclusion and well control. 


Production Methods 
Held Totally Inefficient 


So much for the underground: oil- losses 
that result under the present system of 
petroleum production. It is apparent that 
our production methods are notably in- 
efficient and are productive of important 
economic loss. The losses may, in. part, 
be properly termed waste, in that they 
would be -partially avoidable if different 
methds. of oil production, already known, 
could be adopted. 

Turning next to the capital tinies which 
result in our present. system of petroleum 
production, we are again confronted with 
conditions. which are productive of serious 
economic waste. There are those who urge 
that if oil producers choose to drill more 
wells than productive acreage will properly 
support, or produce more oil. than the 
market can absorb, or otherwise misman- 
age their affairs, it is their own business; 
that oil is not. actually wasted by so doing, 
and that. the consumer should rejoice in 
the low oil prices..resulting therefrom. 
It should be recognized, however, that in a 
broad view, the losses of an industry must 
timately. be .paid by the consumer. To 
perpetuate itself, any industry must, in 
the main, be profitable; and over-all profits 
can not be determined without taking 
losses into account. Capital losses to the 
oril-producing industry are therefore con- 
ducive, in the last analysis, to higher oil 
prices. 

Inefficiency 
ductive of higher 
higher production 








in this respect is also pro- 
production costs, and 
costS compel a lower 
percentage recovery, of oil Efficiency in 
the conduct of oil-producing enterprises 
means lower production costs, which per- 
mit of operating wells for lower daily 
yields, resulting in greater ultimate recov- 
ery of oil. front our. productive sands), The 
efficiency 6f the oil producer ,is_ therefore 
a matter of concern from the conservetion 
standpoint. 

One of the most serious sources of cap- 
| ital waste in oil production is that which 
results from overdrilling and improper 
Spacing of wells. The industry has. not 
yet developed a method of determining the 
economic spacing of wells. Practice in 
spacing and arrangement of wells varies 
widely, and in most cases, their locations 
are determined. by property boundaries 
and competitive conditions rather than by 
the principles of drainage and economics. 


45 Oil Companies on 
1,400-Acre Tract. 

In almost any field in the United 
States, important capital losses due to 
| lack of uniformity in well spacing, may be 
demonstrated, but in the so-called “towh- 
| lot” flelds, in which land & held in small 
| tracts, the situation is particularly usta 
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California Oil Man Gives Vides on How. 
Neighbors Should Cooperate to Promote 
. Best Economic Use and Prevent Waste. 
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In. the Sante Fe Springs: field of 
for’ exaniple,” 


vated. 
California, the productive 
1,400 acres, 


there are 45 different .oil companies oper- 


area of which includes only 


ating. Under the shighly -competitive con- 
ditions prevdiling, they have drilled some 
340 more wells than the field should’ prop- 


erly support; wells which were drilled’ at 


an average cost of, $100,000, or a total, of 
about ‘$34,000,000. in. their competition 
for early production’ they ‘imereased the 
monthly production from 1,000,000 to. 10,- 
000,000" barrels in 12 months, arid’ ds a 
result, 96,000,000 barrels of oil were sold 
for $1.35 per barrel tess than the prevail- 
ing market price just before and since the 
peak of production passed; a further loss 
to the industry of $%30,000,000. ' 

It*is cheaper to produce. oil on large 
tracts under unified control than on small 
tracts under separate management. | It 
has been estimated that the average cost 
of oil production by the many different 
companies operating in the Santa Fe 
Springs field has been about 40 cents 
higher than it would have been if the en- 
tire fleld could have been operated under 
a single management. This represents an 
additional loss on the 136,000,000 barrels 
already produced in this fleld. of about 
$54,000,000. The total of these various 
losses that have occurred in the develop- 
ment of ‘the Santa Fe Springs field is 
about _ $218,000,000. 

In the scramble for early flush produc- 
tion from the deeper zone in this field, 
two upper zones were only partially de- 
pleted, but gas pressures were promptly 
dissipated and the upper sands are” now 
said to be. flooded in many localities. Had 
the three oil zones in this field been 


| drained one at a time, beginning with the 


uppermost, and if gas pressure had been 
preserved by proper gas conservation, it 
is probable that this field would have pro- 
duced at least twice.as much oil as it is 
likély to yield by present methods. We 
can not evaluate this logs:in dollars, but it 
is of the order of hundreds of millions. 


I have mentioned the Santa Fe Springs 
field as one which exemplifies the type of 
economic waste with which we are-here 
concerned, but it.is not an unusual fleld 
in this respect there are many like it, and 
we find. the same inefficiencies represented 
in greater or less degre in nearly every oil 
field. The cause: of such inefficiency is 
well understood by all who are familiar 
with the oil-producing industry. It. can 
be expressed in one word—‘‘competition.” 
As long as the competitive system pre- 
vails in the petroleum-producing industry, 
we must expect these losses. The Amer- 
ican public may not like the idea of in- 
tegration in industry, and°it may be con- 
trary to present, antitrust laws, but real 
conservation of our petroleum resources is 
possible by consolidation of producing 
interests, the ideal organization being at- 
tatned only when each producing structure 
is controlled by a single operating unit or 
an association of producers under unified 
control. 


» 
Small Producers an 
“Economic Misfit” in Industry 
The small producer is an’ économic 
misfit in the oil-industry. He seldom at- 
tains a degree of efficiency An. production 
technique comparable with that of the 
large producers. Lack of adequaté capi- 
tal often compels him to produce and sell 
oil in-excess of the legitimate needs of 
the consuming industries,. demoralizing 
markets and compelling others to matélr 
his ill-advised efforts, leading at times to 
large quantities Of oil being sold below 
the -cost of production: Such” circum- 
stances also ‘breed wasteful conditions in 
the oil-consuming: industries. 


‘ An. economic’ study of the ‘California 
petroleum: -producing industry made a few 
years ago by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, indicated that the av erage large ‘pro- 
ducer (with an output of 1,006,000 barreis 
or more per year) is able to produce: oll 
for. 4 cents per barrel with a capital iny 
vestment of $2.79 per. barrel of annual 
production, while the’ of] produced. bythe 
average small operator (having an. out- 
put of less than 60,000 batrels per year): 
under similar conditions, costs $1.2) »per 
barrel and the capital investment per-ber 
rel\of annual production is:-$10.62.» It is 
apparent that there“is a considerable ad- 
vantage in the larger scale of operation. 
It results through réduction of overhead 
charges,. gre er efficiency of. personnel, 
large-scale ying of equipment. and. other 
economies that may be realized only by 
the larger and better _ organized produc. 
ing companies. s 

We could, -if there were time, dics 
many other mipor causes. of-economic loss 
in the petroleum-producing industry; eyap- 
oration and seepage losses of oil, wastage 
of natural .gas,. inefficiency in power do- 
velopment and application, fire losses, ac;. 
cident losses, losses incurred in provid- 
ing storage for oil. produced in excess of 
market needs, and interest losses on oil 
prematurely produced—all important of 
economic waste, in that they are, at least 
preventable losses. ; 

Most of. the. losses incurred in the 
present-day .petroleum. industry can be 
avoided by intensive technical. study. of the 
operations involved in.oil production. and 
of the ayrrounding controlling factors. 
The application of technology. to the oll 
industry... is. yet in its. infancy., Oniy 
through organized research and engineer- 
ing skill. can. efficiency be. increased. Se- 
curing, two ‘parrels of ail where today 
only one is produced, making one barrel 
serve where two were, for merly required; 
this is true conservation, the: only, kind 
most of us would care to endorse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Gentlemey, 
we are-approaching. the conclusion of. our 





deliberations: I’ am tempted to call on 
the, Secretary of the Interior fora story 
, of his Indian, wards, 
but perhaps that will take him, a. little 
by -surprise and. he may -do that..during 
the open forum if there is a lapse. 

We are’ going to ‘listen, in conclusion, 


to the president of the National Petroleum 
Marketers’ Association, of Chicago, on the 
topic “How the. Consumer is Best Served 
by the Présent System of Transportation 
and Distribution.”: Mr. Li. V..Nicholas. 


concerning some. 


Address of L. V. Nicholas, President of 
National Petroleum, Marketers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Iil. 


“WHETHER THE CONSUMER IS BES! >} 
SERVED BY THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
OF. TRANSPORTATION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION”’ 


Mr. Nicholas—Mr. Chairman, 
of the board, and gentlemen: 
of you who do not know, let me say tha 
we are not producers and we are not ‘sik 
finers. We are the distributing end of the 
business, and I approach my subject from 
that angle. ‘ 

You have assigned .me ..the topic, 
“Whether the-Consumer is Best Served by 
the Present System of Transportation and 
Distribution.” Let me begin by making 
what I consider a basic, fundamental 
statement of facts: 


Crude oil‘in this country is not produced 
to meet increased demand, but rather 
oversupply has forced the industry to find 
new outlets through inferior uses that 
have built up a semblance of increased 
demand; and this, in my opinion, is a very 
dangerous situation, particularly if once 
an inferior use has become well estab- 
lished we increase our search for new 
crude to supply that inferior use. 


@verproduction is the direct result of 
too much fresh capital being lured into the 
oil business as the result of loose -ac-.. 
counting methods that give the efficiently 
organized and intelligently managed com- 
panies no visible advantage in‘their finan- 
cial sfaterhents and balance sheets over 
their ldosely managed, highly exploited 
competitors who possess ——- ideas ig 
accounting. 


Value of Property Made 
Basis of Operation 


Can I make one other observation? 

If we are ever to adopt some system of 
conservation it can never properly be done 
until the entire oil industry has first 
established on a properly segregated 
of operation, which—roughly—should be 
set up as producing, transporting, refining, 
and distributing. The invested capital in 
each grouping should be carefully allo- 
cated, and each grouping or division should 
operate on a uniform accounting system. 


“Whether the consumer is best served 
by the present system of transportation 
and distribution” can only finally be de- 
termined by the fearless setting up of uni- 
form accounting standards and insisting 
that the industry and the public face-the 
facts. ; 


members 
For those 


In other words, that portion of. the oil 
industry which operates at the Point of 
contact with the consuming public through 
the sale and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the:ultimate consumer is hampered 
not only by chaotic conditions ‘that are 
continually arising out of the overstimula- 
tion of the production of crude oft; bat also 
because they are competing with business 
units who can and do “play” with their 
accointing systems, and.as a direct result 
disorganize one branch of the industry at 
the expense of another. 


May. I quote, as nearly as possible, the 
exact words of one of the ‘great nationally 
known oil executives, who said: 


“We. do not particularly care in what 
branch of our operations a profit is made 
or in what branch, a loss is sustained, 
long as‘ the consolidated balance sheet 
shows a proper and satisfactory profit.” 

No industry ‘can practice even a mild 
form of conservation under such methods 
of accouhting. 


As to ‘whether ‘the -consumer is -best 
served by the present system ‘of transporta- 
tion and° distribution,” approached from 
the angle-of what I believe’ is your inten- 
tion (as a study in conservation) @iean to 
thé ‘opinion the consumer is t well 
served: - > “oe 


Fear of Oil Men ds 
Petroleum Exhaustion 

First: Because back in the mind of every 
oi]. man is the lurking fear of petroleum 
exhaustion, and yet our entite industrial 
machinery of gathering, transporting, and 
distributing is. geared to. speed the day of” 
possible exhaustion. 

Second: our. great, pipe line, transit, arid 
storage: facilities of the industry; while 
they perhaps may be termed common car- 


| riers and common . storers or “Warehouses 


of petroleum products, are as a matter of 
fact so closely controlled and ° operated 
that the industry asa whole has no real 
means of giving expression to its views in 
terms of price or the Volumé of products 
it actually wants to throw on the market, 
and the general public are. without any 
means whatsoever, 


No study of our. conservation problem 
will be complete until’a thorough and ex- 
haustive study hag been made ot the op- 
erations of the great ‘pipe line and storage 
units. whose methods, in my opinion, , are 
the” gréatest factor in causing demoraltz- 
ing overproduction. In no ‘branch of the 


industry j# there ‘greater need for segre- . 


gation ‘of the different operdtions and sep- 


_ arate and distinct capital Set: ups and uni- 


form cost accounting. 
(Mr. Nichots’ address. will ve i 
tinded in Wednesday's issuey 
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U.S. Army Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Ik. Gaillard, In- 
will” proceed to | 
Tiospital, Hot | 


observation and 


Virst Lieutenant Vred 
fantry, Wichita, Kansas, 
Army and Navy General 
Springs, Arkansas, 
treatment. 

Second Lieutenant 
7th Infantry, 
the 11th Infantry, 
son, Indiana. 

Second Lieutenant Elvin H. Burger, 11th 
Infantry, is relieved and assigned to the 
Infantry of the 3rd Division, with station 
in Alaska. 

Brigadier General Hlugh 
eral Staff, Washington, 
to the Army and Navy 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
and treatment. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Mckinnon, 
Veterinary Corps, is relieved from duty in 
the office of the Surgeon General, effective 
June 1, 1926, and is assigned as station 
veterinarian, Presidio of San _ Francisco, 
and port veterinarian, Port of San 
Francisco, and to duty with the Medical 
Department at Ninth Corps 
Area. ¢ 

Paragraph 37, 


for 


Joseph HH. Harper. 
and assigned to 
Fort Benpamin Harriy 


is relieved, 


A. Drum, Gen- 
D. C., will proceed 
General Hospital, 


for observation 


as 
headquarters 
Special Orders, No. de- 
tailing Captain Lawrence B. Glasgow, In- 
fantry., for duty with the Organized Re- 
serves of the Third Corps Area is revoked. 

Captain Lawrence B. Glasgow, Infantry, 
is relieved from duties in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, is assigned to the First Di- 
vision, and will report not later than May 
1, 1926. 

Captain John W. 
Corps, is relieved from duty 
New Mexico National Guard, 
ceed to Fort Crook, 
as quartermaster. 

Second Leutenant Charles Willard Allen, 
2nd, Corps of Engineers 
ordered to active duty, 
28, 1926. “He will be 
April 11, 1926. 

So much 
directs 


ao, 


Cooper, Quartermaster 
as instructor, 
and will pro- 


Nebraska, for duty 


Reserve, is 
effective March 


relieved from duty 


of Special Orders, No. 
Captain John J. Maher, Coast 
Artillery Corps, to sail about May 13, 1926, 
for the Canal Zone, amended so as to 
direct him to sail about July 2, 1926 

So much of Special Orders, No. 18. 
assigns Captain Arthur Pickens, Infantry. 
to the 2nd Infantry, with station at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, amended to 
assign him to Fort Wayne, Michigan 

The leave of absence granted 
Lieutenant Charles R. Gross, Infantry, 
extended one month. 

Captain: Gordon C. Irwin, Signal Corps, 
is relieved from his present duty at head- 
quarters Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, I1- 
linois, and will report to the officer in 
charge Signal Corps procurement district 
of Chicago. 

Paragraph 4, Special Orders, 
amended to read: The detail 
sistant. Secretary of War, the Honorable 
Hanford MacNider, president of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Nifle 
Practice, effective October 1925, vice 
the Honorable Dwight I. Davis, former AS 
sistant Secretary of War, relieved effective 
October 14, 1925, is announced. 

Second Lieutenant Harold Harding Jones. 


ot, as 


is 


as 


is so as 


First 


is 


is 


No. 19, 
of the As- 


as 


15, 


_gQuartermaster Corps Reserve, is ordered 


»gctive duty, effective April 1, 1926, 
Nvew York general intermediate depot. 
will, be, relieved April 15, 1926. 

The leave of. absence granted First Lieu- 
tenant Frank Richards, Coast. Artillery 
Corps, is extended one month and four- 
teen days. 

Captain Noble Carter, Quartermaster 
Corps, is relieved from duty as assistant 
quartermaster, headquarters Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, de- 
tailed for duty with the Organized Re- 
serves of the Ninth Corps Area, and will 
proceed to San Francisco, California. 

So much of Special Orders, No. 54, as 
directs Second Lieutenants Victor P. 
Noyes, Field Artillery, and Bernard F. 
Luebbermann, Field Artillery, to sail about 
May 19, 1926, for the Hawaiian Depurt- 
ment, is amended so as to direct them to 
sail about June 29, 1926. 

Bach of the following-named officers of 
the Quartermaster Corps Reserve is order- 
ed to active duty, effective April 1, 1926, 
at New York general intermediate depot. 

Maj. Ralph Miller Ketcham, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Capt. Arthur Maurice Wortham, 3 East 
27th Street, New York City. 

Each officer concerned will be 
from duty April 15, 1926. 

Captain Cornelius M. Daly, Cavalry, 
relieved from detail-to the Organized Re- 
serves of the First Corps Area, and will 
proceed to Fort Riley, Kansas, and report 
September 5,-1926, to the Cavalry School 
as student, 1926-27 advanced course. 

Major Edward L. N. Glass, Cavalry, is 
relieved as assistant military attache, 
Mexico City, to take effect May 19, 1926, 
and will then proceed to Fort Riley, 
Kansas, and report for assignment with 
the 2nd Cavalry until September 2, 1926, 
when\gue will report to Cavalry School as 
student, 1926-27 advanced course. 

Captain Rhey T. Holt, Cavalry, is re- 
lieved as instructor, National Guard, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and will proceed to 
Fort Riley, Kansas, and report September 
to the Cavalry School for duty as 
student, 1926-27. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
Cavalry is relieved from duty as specified 
after his name, and will proceed to Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and report not earlier than 
September 2 nor later than September 5, 
1926, to the Cavalry School for duty as 
student, 1926-27 advanced course: 

Major Frank K. Chapin, 10th Cavalry, 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona; Captain Howard 
«. Tobin, 14th Cavalry, Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa; Captain Beverly H. Coifer, 18th 
Cavalry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming; 
Captain Frederick R» Lafferty, attached 
Cavalry, Presidio of Monterey, California; 
Captain Carl H. Strong, First Cavalry Di- 
vision, headquarters special troops, Fort 
Bliss, Texas; Captain Edward F, Shaifer, 
instructor, Engineer School, Fort Humph- 
reys, Virginia; Captain George M. Peabody, 
jr., 18th Cavalry, Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming; Captain David I, Blakelock, 
14th Cavalry, Fort Sheridan, [linois; 
Captain Herman F. Rathfen, 12th Cavalry, 
ort Brown, Texas; Captain Edwin C. 
Gere, 13th Cavalry, Fort D.' A. Russell, 
Wyoming. 

The following-named officers of Cavalry 
are, velieved from duty at the Univérsity 
Mois, and will proceed to Fort Riley. 
sas, and report not earlier than Sep- 
nor later than September 5, 1926, 
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Postmaster General Analyzes Ef. | 
fect on Postal Receipts 
( Under Act of 
1925. 


Order—Postal 
1914.] 

In view of the wide interest of publishers 
‘of papers and magazines entered as sec- 
ond class mail matter and of mail order 
establishments, the full text of the report 
of Postmaster General New in response to 
Senate Resolution 156 reproduced 
low. The Postmaster Ceneral ana lyzes the 
effect upon postal receipts of the new rates 
fixed by legislation in 1925. 

Following is the Postmaster 
letter of transmittal: 

Office of the Postmaster General. 
Washington, Db. ¢,, March 12, 1926 
lion. Charles G. Dawes, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate 
Mr. President: 
received 


CPublisher oon Mad Rates— 


is e- 


General's 


My 
I have 
156, reading 
Resolved, 


dear 
Senate Resolution No. 
as follows: 
That the Postmaster 
directed to furnish to the 
the earliest practicable date, 
showing the postal recejpts by 
the period from July 1, 1925, to 
31, 1925, both inclusive, as compared with 
such receipts for the corresponding 
oft the year 1924, 
containing such 
master General 
make relative to 
of business and 
postal rates Now 
The has prepared 
mate of amount of 
which will be received for 
1926 as the result 
rates. and 
1925 


is Senate, at 


a statement 


December 


period | 
statement 
observations as the Post- 
may be in a position 
the effect, on the 
revenue 
in force. 
Department 


the 


together with a 
to | 


received, of the 


an esti- 
postal revenues 
the fiscal 
of the changes in 
charges made by the 

together with the increase or 
crease for the several classes of mail mat- 
ter and special data 
respecting of pieces, 2.5 Which 
estimate Iam sending you herewith 


year 
postal 
act of 


services,.and other 


number et 
- These 
decreases are by a 
the revenue 
1926, with the estimated revenues 
same that would have 
had changes not been made. 
estimates of revenues for the fiscal year 
1926 at the present rates are based upon 
the actual revenues of the Post Office for 
the period July 1 to 31, 1925, 
both dates inclusive. 

This information was prepared 
Sideration in connection with the present 
rates of postage and while the Senate's 
Resolution specifies a period from July 1 
to December 31. 1925, as compared with a |! 
like period of the year 1924, it assumed 
that the information which I sending | 
you, although for the fiscal 1926, 
substantially that Senate 


sires. 


increases or reached 


of estimated 


comparison for 
the | 


received 


for 
year been 


these The 


December 


for con- 


is 
am 
year 
the 


is 
which de- 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARRY S. NEW, 
Postmaster 
Detailed Report. 

Accompanying: the statement was a de- 
tailed report prepared by Joseph Stewart, 
executive assistant the Postmaster 
General, as follows: 

I hand you herewith the of the 
inquiry and estimates of the amount of 
postal revenues which will be received for 
the fiscal Year 1926 as the result of the 
changes in postage rates and charges 
made by the act of 1925, together with the 
increase or decrease for the several classes 
of mail matter and special services, 
other data respecting number 
ete. 

A comparison the amounts which we 
estimated at the time the bill was pending 
would be received and which were based 
upon the theory that we would retain all 
the business in the several classes of mail 
matter and special services Which we then 
were carrying, with the amounts which we 
will receive, will indicate in some 
the changeS which have taken 
the service. presumably as the 
these changes in _ postage 
charges. In this connection 
tion is called to the following: 

First Class. 

The February, 1923, estimate 
we would receive an increase of §10,- 
000,000 from first class mail. The estimate 
for 1926 indicates “that we will receive an 
increase of $354,826.” This material de. 
crease indicates the loss of a large num- 
ber of the post cards, the’ rate on which 
Was doubled. This is confirmed by data 
to the effect that the number of post cards 
is estimated for the year 1926 as 300,539, 
550. Our February, 1925, estimate of $10,- 
000,000 increase was hased on the assump- 
tion that there were approximately 1, 
250,000,000 post cards carried during ihe 
year, which was approximately the same 
number aS postal cards so carried. The 
doubling of the post card rate was not 
recommended by the Department. 


Second Class. 
Third Class; Fourth Olass. 


Transient—Our February 1925 estimate 
Was that We would recelve an increase of 
$1,000,000. The 1926 estimate indicates 
that there is @ decrease in revenue for 
the year of $855,001. We not only did not 
receive the increase, but we lost this ad- 
ditional amount of revenue. This indicates 
&@ loss of a large amount of transient sec- 
ond-class because of the excessive rate 
fixed by the act of 1925, which rates was 
not recommended by the department. 

Pound Rate—Our February 1925 esti- 
mate was that we would receive an in- 
crease of $524.128. Our 1926 estimate, in- 
dicatets we will receive $1,415,613. It is 
Probable that this increase over the former 
estimate may be due to the greater amount 
of advertising Content of the periodicals. 

Our February 1925 estimates was that we 
would receive an increase on third class 
of $18,000,000. 

On February 


General. 


to 


results 


and 


of pieces, 


of 


measure 
Place in 
result of 
rates and 
your atien- 


Was that 


1925 estimate was that we 
to the Cavalry Schoo) for duty 
1926-27 advanced course: 

Major Pearson Mencher, 
nelius F. O'Keefe. 

First Lieutenant Louis C. Simon, ir, 
Air Service, Selfridge Field, Michigan, will 
proceed to Walter Reed General Hospital. 

Leave of absence for two months 
granted First Lieutenant Paul LL. 
liams, Air Service. 

Leave of absence for two months and 
fifteen days is granted Captain James M. 
Shelton, Cavalry, effective about June 12, 
1926, 


as Students, 


Captain Cor- 


is 
Wil- 


General | 


classes for | 


volume | 


de- | 


| classifie 


| fourth 


them. 


-robable Postal Receipts This Fiscal Year, Based on 
Returns for First Six Months. 


A statement showing, 
revenues of the Post Officé 


by 
Department 


ending June 1926, had the 


changed. 


30, 


Computed revenues for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 192 


Sources of Reveneu 


Under present 
rates 


Stamps and Permit Revenue: 


Mail Matter- 
First class 
Second class 
Transient 

1 and 2c 
Vhird 
Fourth class 
Third 


per copy 


class 
and fourth classes 
combined 
Foreign 
Inatter 


VYotal miatil 


Special 


for 
Services 
Registry 
Insurance 
cc GD 
Return receipts 
Special delivers 
Special handling 
Inquiries 


Total for special Services 


Cirand total, stanap and per. 
mit revenue 

Second class, pound rate 

Money-order service 

Postal savings 

Miscellaneous 


Grand total 673.8 


un item of 


been allowed 


*This includes $1,710,808 


furmer practice would have 
the 

‘This includes $7,600 
ation which 


Therefore the 


+304 postage on 


wast 
1925. 


2cetual increase on 


“This is exclusive of $7,600,354 postage on matter transferred to third class as above 
the 


stated. The actual increase on account of 


would receive an increase on fourth class | willing to pay 


of $13,600,000. 

Our 1925 estimate for both classes com- 
bined was $31,600,000. 

It will be observed that the total increase 
of revenues for these classes together 
$31,183,868, and that third class at present 
represents of this amount $22,684,222 and 
fourth class, $3,499,646. FHiowever, these 
amounts do not show the actual increases 
on account of the changes in rates be- 
cause the revenue on certain part of 
class which was transferred to third 
the act of 1925 involved in 
The estimated imcrease in these two 
of the change in post- 
age rates is as follows: 

From current data it appears that there 
will be 818,000,000 fourth class parcels 
handled during the fiscal year 1926. As- 
suming that 13,000,000 of these will orig- 
inate on rural routes, the remaining 805,- 
000,000 parcels will produce service charge 
revenue amounting to $16,100,000, this 
representing the actual in reve- 
nue weighing more than 
eight still remaining in the 
fourth class. This is Comparable with the 
original estimate of $13,600,000. 

The estimated increased revenue from 
fourth class matter is $8,500,000. This is 
fourth class matter after the transfer to 
third class matter of that portion which 
was affected by the act of February 28, 
1925. reclassifying the subject matter. 
The difference between this amount and 
the total computed revenue from the 2 
cent service charge ($16,100,000) or $7.600,- 
354, represents the postage on such for- 
mer fourth class matter. 

Postal Receipts. 

Our computation for the current year 
as shown in the accompanying table indi- 
cates that the total increased revenue 
from third class for the fiscal year 1926 
will be $22,684,000, but this of course in- 
cludes revenue amounting to $7,600,354 on 
matter formerly in the fourth class, but 
transferred to the third -class under the 
act named, Hence, the increase in third 
class revenue as result of the increase 
in third class postage rates is the differ- 
ence between the 22,684,000 and the 
$7,600,354 (the postage on matter trans- 
ferred), or $15,083,868. ‘This is comparable 
with the original estimate of $18,000,000. 

AS a whole, considering these two classes 
of matter together, the amount of addi- 
tional revenue which will be received for 
the fiscal year 1926 is approximately the 
amount of revenue which was estimated 
for both together. However, it will be 
noted that there is some falling off in the 
third class matter amd an approximately 
corresponding increas im fourth class mat- 
ter. 


was 


a 


class by is 


classes on account 


increase 
from parcels 
ounces and 


a 
é 


Special Services. 

Registry—Our February 1925 estimate 
was $3,98,000. Our 1926 estimate shows a 
probable increase of $1,548,688. 

This indicates that we did not hold as 
registry all our registry business and the 
difference probably would be found in a 
transfer of some registry matter to the 
money order service and for the balance 
a loss to the service of the business on ac- 
count of the increase in rates, The loss 
probably is a result Of the disinclination 
of th epatrons to use the registry service 
to that extent. 

TInsurance—Our February 
was $3,058,147. Our figures show esti- 
mated increase for 1926 of $1,274,295. 

There is an increase of $1,247,295. This 
indicates considerable Joss of the insur- 
ance business, but from data at hand it is 
apparent that this loss has not occurred 
on those parcels affected by the increase 
in servicé rates. 

Collect-on-delivery—Our February, 1925, 
estimate was $1,103,879. Our estimate of 
increase for 1926 is $1,847,059. 

This unexpected increase is no doubt 
due to a shift of some parcels that were 
formerly merely insured. 

Return receipts—-We did not make an 
estimate in February. 1925, on this item. 
There is an unexpected source of revenue 
found here. It is apparent that the users 


1925 estimate 


- of the mails appreciate the facility and are 


classes of mail 
for the 
upon data collected during the period July 1 to December 31, 1925, 
revenues that would have been received from 
rates of postuge 


$328,756,747 


2,232.31 
764,832 
75,641,4 
104,223,950 


29 deen i 


10,002. 770 


179,197 


616 006 507 
31.202.714 
333.704 Ig, 
349.3 


16,987 


computed to be 
as 
third class and deducted from the gross revenue from fees on money 
that 
transferred ‘to third-class mail under 
C account of the change in rates 


So 


that we would receive | 
estimate for 1926 is $3,768 


1925, 


$3,5 


estimate was 

982,490, Our 
| 071. 

This indicates a slight increase. 

(Signed) JOSEPH STEWART, 

Executive Assistant. 

Executive As- 

General, Wash- 


matter and special services 
ending June 
and 


the 
30, 


Post 
sistant 
ington, 


Office Department, 
to the Postmaster 
March 11, 1926. 


Postmaster General: 

Referring further to the table of Febru- 
1, 1926, showing the results of the in- 
| quiry and estimates of the amount of pos 
tal revenues which will be received for 
the fiscal year 1926, as the result of 
changes in postal rates and charges made 
by the act of 1925, together with the in- 
crease or decrease for the several classes 
of mail matter and special services 
| data respecting the number of pieces 
| the same basis, whether increases or 
creases, I have to 


probable 
1926, based 
also the probable 
the same sources during the fiscal year 
and the basis 


fiscal year 


The 


of classification not been 


| ary 


2 under 
tes 


ntofin 
present ra 


Under former 
rates. 


and 
on 
de- 
inform you as follows: 


$328,401,919 


3,087,313 
3.252 


see2 


,304 


This table shows a decrease in the num- 
of pieces of third-class matter of 
438,456,596. Since the preparation of this 
table we have made further study of 
number of pieces of third-class mail 
ter handled in the terminal railway 
| offices during the March, 
ber, and December 
1924 and 1925." matter consists 
largely of the open envelope third class. 
} It appears from this study that during 
| the March quarter 1925 there was an un 
usual increase of this matter handled in 
| the terminals, probably for the reason 
| that mailers were anticipating the opera- 
tion of the new law, 
tive April 15, 1925, but was passed Feb- 
28, 1925. For the succeeding quar- 
the statistics show a decrease in the 
of pieces under those for 1924 of 
per cent; for the September quarter 
25 the Sgures | show a 5.03 


ber 
94% 
the 
mat 
post 
Septem- 
the 


198,681,576 
15,120,003 


45,887,336 


June, 
quarters for 
This 


years 


9,669,349 
8,679,194 
4,926,915 





9.874.791 


which became effec- 


ruary 
ter 
number 
3.11 
579,037,585 19 
29,787,101 
633 
1.349.320 
8,984,742 


631,724,381 


decrease of 


6.38 | 
4.75 


*29.99 


565, 


0 


6.67 


the 
commissions to 


amount that 


postmasters at 


under 
offices of | 


orders. 


the 


part of fourth-class mail 
the Act 


former 
28, 


under 
February 
is $15,083,868. 


The following table shows the present 
provided for by the proposed bill: 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Associate justices of the Supreme Court 
Circuit judges 
District judges 
Chief justice of Court of Claims 
Other judges of Court of Claims 


of 


change in rates is $16 


100.000 


the fee for receiving 


Our estimate for 1926 is $785,716. 


Special delivery—Our 1925 estimate was 


Associate justices 
Chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Di 
Associate justices 


that we would receive un increase of $900,- 


000. Our estimate for 1926 is $127,979. 


The increase in reie applies 


parcels in excess of to pounds. 


only to 


We did } Associate justices of Court of Customs App 


not have specific figures as to the num- | 
ber of parcels to which this would apply | 


Furthermore, 


The question of an increase In the sal- 
aries of Federal judges, which has been 
| studied by Congress for some years, has 
to the spe- | been again under review by the House 
} Committee the Judiciary. In favor- 

ably reporting the bill (H. R. 7907), the 

committee discussed the comparative sal- 
ary position of Federal judges in relation 
to their responsibility and in relation to 
| the position of judges of British courts 
and of State and municipal courts in the 

United States. No minority report was 

filed. The bill is pending in the House. 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

favorably reported a similar measure to 

the Senate on Monday. 

Following Is the full text of the report 
except for the texts of certain letters of 
endorsement received by the committee 
from William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Eliott H. Goodwin, 
resident vice president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America; the Rotary Club of New York, 
through Edwin ft. Rushmore, its secre- 
tary; William C. Hollister, president of the 
Law Printers’ Division, United Typothetae 
of America; J. E. Edgerton, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers; 
S. C. Mead, secretary, the Merchants’ As- 


it is poussible that some spe- 


cial delivery articles went ove. 


cial handling class. seg 
Special handling—our 
estimate was that 
000,000. Our 1926 estimate 
the table is $479,197 

There 
which to make 
ice as it did 


February, 1925, 


$3.- 


by 


we would receive 


as shown 


were no data whatever 
an estimate for this serv- 
not exist at the time and 
necessarily it lid to be a mere guess as 
to how far the patrons of the service 
would use this facility. From the data 
collected during this fiscal year, ii is 
found that ene parcel in 427 bears 
the special handling stamp. 


upon 


bui 


Inquiries.—There was no estimate made 
on this in February, 1925. Our estimate 
for 1926 is $637. 

This item Was not covered by the aci of 
1925 and grows out of an order affecting 
the foreign mails only. This has been in 
effect only since December 1, 1925. 

This item. was not covered by the act of 
1925 and grows out of an order affecting 
the foreign mails only. This has been in 
effect only since December 1, 1925. 


Money order  service.—Our 


February, 


Estimated Total of Pieces of Mail Matter 
That Will Be Handled This Fiscal Year 


February 1, 1926. 
showing, by classes of mail matter, the computed number of pieces of 
mail that will be handled in postal service in the fiscal year 1926, based upon data col- 
lected during the period of July 1 to December 31, 1825, and also the probable number of 
pieces that would have been handled during the fiscal year had not the rates of postage 
and the basis of classification been changed; together with the average revenue per piece 
under both the present and the former rates, and a segregation of first-class revenue and 
pieces to letters and sealed parcels, postal cards and post cards. 


A slatemeni 


Computed number of pieces 
mail fer the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926. 
Under Under 
present rates former rates 
Pieces Pieces 
15,659,258,993 15,903,625,705 
58,372,288 131,637,344 
53,842,829 41,994,311 
4,475,907,501* 1,522,899,383 
$18,112,544§ 1,209,577,258 
5,294,020,045  5,732,476,641 
297,927,861 275,067,684 


of Computed amount 


and per cent of 
increase under 
present rates 
Pieces Per cent 
—244,366,712 —1.54 
~73,165,106 -—55.62 
11,848,518 28.21 
—46,991,882* —1.04 
—391,464,714 —32.36 
—438,456,596 —7.65 
22,860,177 8.31 


—721,279,719 


Classes of Mail Matter. 


First-class re eee 
Second-class—Transient 
Second-class—1 and 2 
Third-class 
Fourth-class 
Third-class and fourth-class combined 
Foreign oe aKds 


Pewee ewarerrs 


- cents per copy. 


21,363,421,966 


ar 


Totals 27 


22,084,701,685 —3. 


Computed average 
revenue per piece 
under present and 

former rates 
(Cents) (Cents) 
2.09944 2.06495 
3.82427 2.34710 
1.42049 1.42049 
1.68997 1.17087 
Fourth-class 18.85119 12.04754 
Foreign 5.09464 5.49683 

First-class matter segregated to letters and sealed parcels, 
cards, for the fiscal year 1926, under present rates. 


Computed amount 
and per cent increase 
under present 
rates 
(Per cent) 
1.67 
62.94 


Classes of Mail Matter. 
(Cents) 
03449 
1.47717 


First-class 
Second-class—-Transient 
Second-class—-1 and 2 cents per copy! 


Third-class 44.33 


56.47 
—7.32 
post 


51910 
6.80865 
—.40219 

postal cards, and 
Revenue 

per piece 
(Cents) 
2.21707 


Revenue Pieces 


Letters and 
Postal 


Postal 


sealed $308,146,822 
14,599,134 


6,010,791 


13,898,806,043 
1,459,913,400 1.00000 
300,539,550 2.00000 


15,659,258,993 2.09944 


(No data available upon which to make a similar segregation upon the basis of the 
former rates.) 

(*) This includes 391,464,714 pieces that were in the fourth-class under former clas 
fication and were transferred to the third-class under the act of February 28, 1935. 
Therefore the actual decrease in number of pieces of third-class mail on account of the 
change in rates is 438,456,596 pieces. 

(§) This is exclusive of 391,464,714 pieces transterred to third-class as above stated. 
There was no actual decrease on account of the new rates. 


packages 
cards 
cards 


$328,756,747 


Totals . 


salary 


| Chief justice of Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


| Presiding judge of Court of Customs Appeals : ‘ 48% § 


Members of the Board of General Appraisers of the United States 


(sear 


rge Decrease 1 in Volume of Mail Forecast i in Report to Senate 


Estimate Total Receipts of $673.- 
876.987 for Current Fiscal 
Year; Post Card Reve- 
nues Drop. 


per cent under those for 1924; 
December quarter 1925 they 
crease of 4.11 per cent over for 1924 
From it appears that immediately 
folowing the operation of the act third-class 
matter of the character which is handled 
the terminal R. P. O's decreased for 
each the June and the September quar- 
ters, but that such matter came _ back 
strongly during the succeeding December 
quarter and not overcame the loss of 
5.08 per cent, registered 
of 4.11 per cent 
1924. 
From 


for the 
an in- 


and 
show 
those 
this 


in 


only 
but 
over 


an increase 


the same quarter for 
' 


information reaching from the 
to 


increas- 


us 
service at large, inclined 
think that matter 
ing in number of pieces over the increase 
for the December quarter, and that if this 
increase continues, it will reach practiaclly 
a normal status. 

In 
there 
revenue for the current fise 
ing to $673,876,987, this 
upon data collected 
months of the fiscal 

Partlal data 
1926, indicate that 
decrease in the rate of increase 
revenues since the first the 
if this maintains throughout 
during the 


we are also 


third-class is 


the estimates of February 10, 1926, 


is shown a probable total postal 


al year amount- 
having been based 
during the 


year. 


six 


first 


secured since January 1, 


there has been a slight 


postal 
and 
year 
the total 
approximate 
less 


in 
of year, 
the 
months 


will 


as 
past two 
the 
million 


amount stated. 
ned) 


revenues for vear 


several dollars than 


(Sig 


JOSEPH STEWA 


executive Ass 


LRT, 
iStant 


House Judiciary Committee Reviews Bill. 
To Inerease Salaries of Federal J udges 


(Judiciary—Salaries—1912.] 


List of Increases Proposed in Bill 


of Federal judges and the increase 
$15,000 
14,5 
8, 
7,500 
8,000 


7,500 


00 20,000 
15,000 
12,500 
15,500 
15,000 
15,500 
15,000 
15,000 
12,500 
15,500 
15,000 
12,500 


500 


8.500 
8.5 

300 
7,000 


ovo 
strict of Columbia 


8.500 
eals 8,500 
9,000 


sociation of New York; Jesse C. 


for 


Foreign 


Thomp- 
York of 
of the 
president 
R. 


the 


son, State 


the 


United States; 


commander 
of 
Chester I. 
Bar 


retiring 


New 
War 


Long, 


Veterans "Ss 
of the 
E. 
American 
cal bar 


American Association and 


of 


State and lo- 
endorsed 


Saner, president 


Bar Association. 
associations have 
measure, the report states. 

Mr. Graham, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was referred-the bill H. MR. 7907, 
after hearings (serial 3) and consideration, 
report favorably thereon with 
ments, and recommend that the 
amended do pass. 

The committee amendments 
lows: 

On page 
“presiding’”’ 
dent.”’ 

On page ~. line 8, strike out 
$13,000". and insert in lieu thereof 
000,” and in line 9 strike out the 
“$12,500 and _ insert lieu 
“$15,000.’"” 

The question of the salaries of the Fed- 
eral judiciary is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects that can possibly engage the 
serious thought and consideration of 
House. Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

Render the _ judiciary 
every possible means, 
of office, competent salaries, etc. 

Also: { 

Men of high learning and abilities are 
few in every country; and by taking in 
those who are not so, the able parts of the 
body have their hands tied hy the 

History of Fede:sl Salaries. 

The modern history of Federal judicial 
salaries has been as follows: Prior to 1912 
the salary of the Chief Justice of the 
United States was $13,000; in that year 
it was raised to $15,000. In the same year 
the salaries of the Associate Justices were 
raised from $12,500 to $14,500. Until 1891 
the salaries of the United States district 
judges varied in the several districts. In 
that year a uniform salary of $5,000 was 
fixed. This was increased in 1903 to $6,000 
and in 1319 to $7,500. In 1891 the salaries 
of the circuit judges were fixed at $6,000. 
This was increased in 1909 to $7,000 and 
in 1919 to $8,500. ; 

The Federal district judges are barred 
from engaging in other remuner ative em- 
ployment. 

The service performed by the judges of 
the Federal courts is second to none in 
this country in its importance to the Na- 
tion. They are required to pass upon 
questions which profoundly affect, the 
rights and well-being of the people. Great 
and far-reaching questions of constitu- 
tional law depend upon them for solution. 
Matters involving incredibly large prop- 
erty interests are submitted to them for 
determination. The meaning and effect 
of statutes like the Sherman antitrust law 
and its application in the case of great 
companies like the Standard Oil Co., the 
United States Steel Corporation, the to- 
bacco companies and many others de-- 
pends upon their learning, wisdom and 
judgment. The successful administration 
of great receiverships, such as those of 
enormous railroad systems, rests with 
them. The successful reorganization of 
similar great public utilities following re- 
celverships depends to a substantial ex- 
tent upon their ability. With them rests 
the determination of difficult and impor- 
tant patent litigation, frequently involv- 
ing matters of the greatest magnitude and 
importance, and the decision of questions 
of great significance relating to income 
taxation and similar legisiation. Indeed 
the number and magnitude of the matters 
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Member of Congress 
May See Tax Return 
As Agent, Ruling Says 


Deceased Taxpayer’s Income 
Open to Inspection on Behalf 
Of Interested Heir-at-Law. 


Opinion Is Given by Solicitor 
Of Internal Revenue Bureau 


Law That Bars Representatives 
From Acting as Attorneys in 
Claims Held Not Applicable. 


[Income T ax—Estates—1908, ] 
A. W. 


Internal 


Gregg, solicitor of 


official 


of the Bureau 
Revenue, 


that tax law does not 
a member of Congress from mak- 
an inspection of an income tax return 
as the agent of a taxpayer where the tax- 
pay may have such ght. The solici- 
tor’s ruling, made public Monday, was ren- 
dered to Commissioner Blair of thé Bureau 
of follows: 
of B, deceased. He 
the 1922 return may 
will assist him 
B's will. As it will not be 
for make a trip to 
Washington to make the inspection, he has 
requested C, a member of Congress, to 
inspect the return for him. In this con- 
nection, he states that he will furnish C 
a power of attorney giving him authority 
to inspect the return in his behalf. 
“Inquiry is made whether under the law 
permitted to make an inspection 
the return in question. 
“Under provisions 
Regulations 65, the 


has given an 
opinion 


prohibit 


the income 


ing 


er ri 


Internal Revenue, 
“A is an heir at law 
is of the opinion that 
contain 
in 


as 


information which 
contesting 
convenient 


him to 


be 
of 


the of Article 1090 
of return of the de- 


| ceased person may be inspected by one of 


$20,500 | 


| prosecuting any 


his heirs at law, or the duly constituted 
in fact of such heir at law, upon™ 
the showing of a material interest which 
will be affected by information contained 
in the return. Accordingly, the duly au- 
thorized attorney of A may be permitted 
to inspect the 1922 return of B, deceased. 

“There is no provision of the law or 
regulations which will prohibit C, as a 
member of Congress, from acting as the 
agent of A for the purpose of making an 
inspection »f the return in question. Sec- 
tion 109 of the Act of March 4, 1909, (35 
Stat. 1109) prohibits a member of Congress 
from acting as an agent attorney for 
claim against the United 
States, in any manner, or by any 
means, otherwise than in discharge of his 
proper official duties, from aiding or 
assisting in the prosecution or support of 
any such claim. The right to prosecute a 
claim against the United States, is how- 
ever, a right to demand money from the 
United States. This right is separate and 
distinct from that of inspecting tax- 
payer’s return. The provisions of sec- 
tion 109 will, therefore, not prevent C 
from making the desired inspection.” 


attorney 


or 


or 


or 


a 


submitted to our 
creased in 
bounds. 

But, more important than any of these 
things, the stability of our system of gov- 
ernment, a government of laws rather 
than of men, depending as it does to so 
great an extent upon the confidence and 
respect of the people for those who as 
judges hold the scales of justice in their 
hands—the very stability of our Govern- 
ment depends upon the character and the 
wisdom of these men. The ablest and the 
best of our citizens and those most learned 
in the law are needed to fill these great 
positions of power and responsibility. 

Obtaining Judges. . 

How are men of this class to be secured 
and retained on the bench? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that men who have proyed 
their worth In practice will surrender in- 
comes many Umes as great for the honor 
of a Federal judgeship? This will some- 
times happen; but is it fair to ask these 
men to undertake these labors, granting 
the honor to be great, when the salaries 
attached will not enable them to maintain 
themselves and their families in reason- 
able comfort in the manner and station in 
life to which they are accustomed and 
without most serious concern over current 
needs? Do we wish our Federal judges to 
come only from the class of wealthy law- 
vers who can afford the inadequate salary 
in return for the honor of the place? To 
expect this of our Federal judges is 
neither fair to them nor to the American 
people. Indeed the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. The American people should not 
expect such sacrifices from any of their 
servants. 

What are the alternatives? There are 
two—for no one will admit that the Amer- 
ican people will knowingly demand the life- 
long service of men while denying to them 
reasonable compensation. We must there- 
fore say that the people want a lower 
Standard of service, a less able judiciary, 
a bench drawn from the mediocre or un- 
Successful members of the bar or that they 
will pay to their Federal judges salaries 
more nearly commensurate with the worth 
of the men whom they call to their ser- 
vice. At the present time, that service 
which has increased so seriously in recent 
years, is entitled to greater compensation 
than ever before, both because of its in- 
creasing importance and because of the 
reduced value of established salaries. 

Compare our Federal salaries for a 
moment with some humble remunerations. 
Since 1891 the salary of district judge has 
been raised 50 per cent; that of circuit 
judge 88% per cent; and that of a judge 
of the Supreme Court 16 per cent. During 
the same period the general purchasing 
power of a dollar has decreased from 100 
to about 27. The wages of a farm hand 
have increased 500 per cent, of a stenog- 
rapher 350 per cent, of a housemaid 400 
per cent, of a bricklayer 450 per cent, and 
of @ school-teacher 250 per cent. 

In 1891 a district judge was paid about 
Seven times the annual wage of a mason. 
At the present time in the city of New 
York a district judge of the United States 
receives! less than twice as much as the 
annual compensation of a bricklayer. In 
this enlightened year of 1924, when in our 
largest cities a living apartment cortsist- 
ing of five rooms, kitchen, and bath, le 
cated in only a moderately desirable 
neighborhood, costs $3,000 per year for 


Federal judges has 
years by leaps 


in- 


recent and 
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Fide of Pending Legislation, Showing Status of Bills on Congress Calendars 


ahatieronmipalaty 
Status of Appropriation Bills 


Conference rep. 

agreed to in— Date 
House. Senate. apprd. 

1926 1926 1926 


Sent to 

confer- 

ence. 
1926 


Passed 
House. 
1926 

Jan, 5 Jan. 11 
Jan, 13 Jan. 25 
Jan, 23 Feb. 2 


Rep. in Passed 
Senate. Senate. 
1926 1926 
Mar. 13 ‘ 
Feb. 15 Feb. 16 
Feb, 23 Mar. 2 
Mar. 3 Mar. 11, 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 13 


Rep. 
1926 


No. Bill. ‘Title. 


H.R. 6707 In. Dpt. 
H. R. 7554 N, Dpt. 
H.R. $264 Ag. Dpt. 
H, Ft. 8917 W:Dpt.. Feb. 4 Feb. 16 
H. R.9341 In. Off. Feb.15 Mar. 2 

H.R.9795 SIC, L. Feb. 26 Mar. 2 
District, of Columbia—Mar. 10. 
Legislative Establishment—not 

Admiralty cases, amend sec. 129 of Judi- 

cial Code relating to appeals: 
uU. R. 6$36;, Mr.. Bacon. Reported from 
Judiciary Feb. 15, 1926; Report no. 201. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. Reported 
in Senate, amended, Feb. 23, 1926. 
S. 989. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. Re- 
ferred to- Judiciary Feb. 24, 1926. Re- 
ported .Feb. 1926; Rport No. 386. 
House. 

Admiralty claims, authorize payment of 
elaims in arising from Army transport. 
service. S. 2854. Passed Senate Feb. 
17, 1926. Referred to Military Affairs 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. 

Agriculture: Colleges, amend act donat- 
ing public lands to. S. 1200. Passed 
Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Pub- 
lic Lands Feb. 18, 1926. House. 

Export plant products, authorize Secre- 
tary to certify free from disease. Hi. it 
6241; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Agri- 
culture Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 188. 

Packers and livestock act, amending. UL. 
R. 7818; Mar. Andresen. Reported from 
Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 205. 
House. 

3. 2607, Mr. 


Feb, 17 
Mar. 2 


reported. 

1926. HH. R. 9341; Mr. 
Wood. Reperted from Appropriations 
Feb. 15, 1926: Report No. 285, House. 
Mar. 2. Passed House Mr. 3. Referred 
Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 8, 
reported with amendments (S. Rept. 279. 


Interior Department, 1927. H. R. 6707; 
Mr. Cramton. Reported from Appropri- 
ations Jan. 5, 1926; Report No. 37. 
Passed House Jan. 11, 1926. 
referred to Appropriations Jan. 12, 
Reported to Senate Mar. 13. 

Navy Department, 1927. II. R. 7654; Mr. 
Frenclk. Reported from Appropriations 
Jan. 13, 1926; Report No. 84. Passed 
House Jan. 25, 1926. 
to Appropriations Jan. 1926. te- 
ported in Senate, amended Feb. 15, 1926; 
Report No. 184. Passed Senate, amended 
Feb. 15, 1926. Sent: to conference Feb. 
17, 1926. 

State, Justice, Commerce and Labor, 1926. 
H. R. 9795; Mr. Shreve. Reported from 
Appropriations Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 
388, House. Mar. 2 Pending Com. of 
Whole. Passed House Mar. 6. Mar. 8, 
referred S. Com. On appropriations. Re- 
ported to Senate Mar, 13, 

War Department, 1926. H. R. 8917; Mr. 
Anthony. Reported from Appropriations 
Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 197. Passed 
House Feb. 16, 1926. Feb. 17 referred 
Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 3, 
reported with amendments S. Rep. 251. 
Passed Senate Mar. 11. 


Independent offices, 


25, 


1926. 


26, 


Brookhart. For the purpose 
of more effectively meeting the obliga- 
tions of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by jthe es- 
tablishment of migratory pird refuges 
to\ furnish in perpeuity homes tor 
migratory birds, the provision of funds 
for establishing such areas, and the | Arms and Ammunition, issue of, 
furnishing of adeqate protection of mi- tection of public money and property. 
gratory birds, for the establishment of S. 2087. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. 
public shooting grounds to preserve | Referred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 
the American system of free shooting, 1926. 

and for other purposes. Feb. 17, 1926; Army, S. 2752, Mr. Greene. For 
Mr. Norbeck, Committee on Agricul- chaae of lath-eh af artillery range at 
ture and Forestry, with amendments. Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Beb. 27, 1926 


§. 1544; Mr. McLean. To amend Section Mr. Green, Committee on Military Af- 
202" of the act of Congress approved fairs with amendments. 
March 4, 1923, known as the Agricul- | ajeohol liquor, drugs, and 
tural Credits act*of 1923. Feb. 9, 1926 ease, forfeiture of pay 
Mr. McLean, Committee on Banking capacitated by reason 
and..Curency, without amendment. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 

S. Res. 33; Mr. Reed of Missouri. Pro- to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, House. 
viding for an investigation of domestic | Officers—Equalize retired pay. H. R. 5840; 
and foreign prices of American manu- Mr. Speaks. Reported from Military 
factured agricultural implements, etc. Affairs Feb. 3, 1926: 
Mar. 13, 1926. Rule. 1786, Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. 

Agriculture Department pay of. Referred S&S. 
19°97. H. R. 8264; Mr. affairs Mar. 13. Reported 
York. Reported from Appropriations Rept. 364. 

Jan. 23, 1926; Report No. 143. Passed Retirement pay, amend 
House Feb. 2, 1926. In Senate referred act relating to Hi. R. 
to Appropriations Feb. 3, 1926. Feb. 23, bach. Reported from Military 
reported with Amendments (S. Rept. Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 195, House. 

200.) Feb. amended passed Senate Asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite ,etc., provide 
Mar. 2, goes to conference. disposition of on public lands. H. 


2465; Mr. Gooding. To amend the act | 5385: Mr. Colton. 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign lic Lands Feb. 2v, 
commerce by prohibiting the admission House. ; : 
into the United States of certain om Attorney General: Baking industry and 
terated grain and seeds unfit for seed- mile, eanEen CORESITANE CONE 
ing purposes,” approved Aug. 24, 1912, tions in a of trade. H. Res. 133; 

amended, for other purposes, Feb. Mr. LaGuardia. Reported from Judi- 
ss 1926: Mr. Gooding, Committee on ciary Feb. 18, 1926: Adverse Report No. 


‘ 312. Ordered to be laid on table. 
sri nd Forestry, without = 
a, 19, 1926, by request of Mr. LaGuardia, 


Air mall service: placed on House Calendar. 
. fields pay Reno Nev., and other cities | Barrett Company, owner of Coast Transit 
ig aa a = : tai ar, N = Ss - 
for amounts expended in construction ere Rccvay f 0. 4, were a 12f. 
and maintenance. S. 766. Passed Sen- Pagsed penare Feb. as. 1926. Referred 
ate Feb. 17, 1926 Returned to Senate to Claims Feb. 17,-1926. House. Basse 
, 90. 1996 ‘i Indre, relief of Owners and owners of 


. “g aboard. S. 530. Passed S 
Aircraft: Fencourage and regulate use in ee ahosrd om Passed Senate 
commerce. 8S. 41. Passed Senate Dec. Feb. 16, 1926. Heferred to Claims Feb. 


16, 1925. Referred Interstate and 17, 1926 House. 
Foreign Commerce Dec. 17, 1925. House. eS Settlement. 
Navy and Marine, authorize construc w= . Ss : ’ se 
tion for and adjustment of personnel. Means Jan. 7, 1926, Report No. 47. 
ll. R. 9690: Mr. Butler. Reported from Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. S. 1137; 
Naval Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the settlement 
389. House. the indebtedness of the Government 
Air Service: S. 3321. A bill to increase of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Gov- 
the efficiency of the Air Service of the ernment of the United 
United tSates Army, Feb. 26, 1926; Mr. ica. Dec. 15, 1925.—Mr. Smoot, 
Wadsworth, Committee on Military Af- mittee on Finance, without amendment. 
fairs. Original bill. Bethlehem Steel..Co., relief of empioyes, 
Alaska: Anthracite Railroad, extend time amend act of March 4, 1925. H. R. 
for completion. H. R. 6573: Mr. Suther- 7782: Mr. Underhill. Reported 
land. Reported from Territories Feb. 6, Claims Jan. 16, 1926; Report No. 
1926: Report No. 211. House Mar. 1; Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 
passed House Mar °. Blue Sky Bill, prevent 


Referred Sen- 
ate Committee on Territories. interstate commerce facilities in sale of 
fraudulent securities. H. R. Mr. 


Election convassing board, substitute 
Election canvassing board, substitute Denison. Reported from Interstate and 
collector of customs for surveyor gen- Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; Re- 
port No. 34. House. 


eral on. H. R. 7820; Mr. Curry. Re- 

port No. 174. House Mar. 1; passed Board of General Appraisers, 

House Mar. 2. Referred to Senate Com- name to United States Customs Court. 

mittee on Territories. Mar. 4. reported H. R. 7966. Mar. 1 passed Hoyse; Mar. 

with Amendments. (S. Rept. 260). 2 referred Senate Committee on Finance. 
state and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22 


2ailroad—Passes on, to regulate. H 22, 
fh. 6117; Mr. Curry. Reported from Ter- | Buffalo, N. ¥., branch of New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, authorize purchase. 


ritories Feb. 8, 1926; Report No. 225 
of site ang building. H. J. Res. 131; Mr. 


and 
House. : 
Surgeons employed on, authorize pay- McFadden. Reported from Banking and 
Currency Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 369. 


ment of sums agreed on for services. 

H. J. Res. 96; Mr. Sutherland. Reported House.~ S. J. Res. 44; Mr. Wadsworth. 

from Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report Joint resolution authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank New York to invest its 


No. 355, House. 

Timber, export of, permit. H. R. funds in the purchase of a site and the 
Mr. Sutherland. Reported from building now standing thereon for its 
Lands Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. Mar. 3, 

1926—Mr. McLean, Committee on Bank- 


Passed Tiouse Feb. 16, 1926. 
Almirante, steamer, relief of owners of ing and Currency, without amendment. 
(Report No. 235.) 


Cargo aboard. S. 494. Passed Senate 

Feb. i, 1926. Referred to Claints: Feb. | Bush Terminal Railroad Company and 

17, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report Long Island Failroad, authorize use by, 
of railway tracks at Army supply base, 


» No: 409. House. 
Altamaha River: Ludowici, South Brooklyn. S. 1486. Passed Sen- 
ate Dec. 1925. Referred to Military 


H. R. 6710; Mr. Edwards. 
Interstate and Foreign Corn erce Affairs Jan. 5, 192 teported Feb. 27, 
from 
1926; Report No. 396. House. 


Feb. il, 1924;-Report No. 247. House. 

Ametiesn Tras portssien Co., 517 claim «f | Caustic Alkali. S. 2320; Mr. Pepper, Pa. 
in case of steamship A. A. Raven. S. Referred to S. Com. Interstate Com- 
104. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- merce. Reported with amendments Mar. 
ferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926. House. 12. S. Rept. 357. 
Mar. 2 goes to conference. Cchechoslovakia, debt 

Appropriations: Agriculture Department, 6777; Mr. Buton. 
1927. H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of New and Means Jan. 7, 

York. Reported from Appropriations Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

Jan. 28, 1926; Passed House Feb. 2, | S. 11134, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 

1926. Im Senate referred to Appropria- tlement of the indebtedness of the Czecho- 

tions Feb, 3, 1926. teported in Senate, slovak cyte to the United States of 

amended, Feb. 23, 1926; Report No. 200. America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on eo e, without amendment. 


Sent to conference Mar. 2. 
District of Columbia. Mr. Funk, Il. HH. | Claims, S. Mr. Williams. To extend 
the time for the refunding of taxes er- 


R. 10198 Reported from Appropriations 
Com. Mar. 10. H. Rept. 488 voneonsly collected from certain estates. 


for pro- 


the pur- 


of persons in- 
of. S. 2828 


Retired, 


Com. on military 


appropriations, 


Magee of New to Senate S. 


national 


3995; Mr. 


or 
~i, 


1926; Report No. 379, 


Hangars and flying 


Peb. 


to 
H. R. 6774; 
Reported from Ways and 


of 


meen. 


115. 


52; 


of 

6261; 
Public 
208. 


Ga., bridge. 


teported 22 


on 


settlement. H. R. 
Reoprted from Ways 
1926; Report No. 50. 


26, 


onog 
2a2b, 


In Senate | 


In Senate referred | 


venereal dis- | 


R. | 
Reported from Pub- | 


frorn | 


use of mails and | 


change | 


om ~_ 
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Repert No. 186. S. | 


defense | 
Wurz- } 
Affairs 


| 
| 
| 


Feb. | 


States of Amer- | 
Com- 





Contested-election 


| Coosa River: 


~ 
Jan. 26, 1926, Mr. Stephens, Committee 
on Claims, without amendment. 

Claims for property and personal damage 
against United States, provide for set- 
tlement. H. R, 8651; Mr. Underhill. Re- 
ported from Claims Feb. 6, 1926; Re- 
port No. 206. House. 

Claims Settlement, S. 1912, Mr. Means. To 
provide a method for settlement of claims 
arising against the United States in 
sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one 
ease. Jan. 6,.1926, Mr. Means Commit- 
tee on Claims, with amendments. 

Coal land of United States, define trespass 
on. H. R. 7871; Mr. Sinnott. Reported 
from Public Jan. 27, 1926; Re- 


Lands 27, 
port No. 148. Passed House Feb. 1, 
1926. 


Colorado River: Blythe, Calif., bridge. H. 
Tl. $190; Mr. Swing. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb, 11, 
19°26; Report No. 245. House, License 
under water power act, suspend au- 
thority of Federal ee to issue, 
until Feb. 1, a : J. Res. 4. Passed 
Senate Dec 1925. 
State and Foreign " Commerce Jan. 5, 
1926. 

Columbia River: Allocation of waters of— 
H. R. $129; Mr. Summers of Washing- 
ton. Reported from Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 300. 
S. 2663. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. 
amendments proposed to: 

Vice President, and Members 

fixing commencement of 


Constitution, 
President, 
of Congress, 
terms— 

S. J. Res. 9. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 
1926. Referred to Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress Feb. 16, 1926. Reported Feb. 
24, 1926: Report No. 362, House. 

Hl. J. Res. 164; Mr. White of Kansas. 

Reported from Election President, 

Vice President, and Representatives in 

Congress Feb. 17, 1926; Report No. 311. 

House. 


of 


Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. If. 
It. 4070: Mr. Taylor, W. Va. Ref. 
on Judiciary Mar. /5. Reported 
Amendments. FE. Rept., 459. 


com. 
with 


Passed 
Referred to Ju- 
House. 


Contempts, 10355. 
Senate Feb. 


diciary Feb. 


relating to: S 
15, 1926. 
16, 1926, 
cases, House, 
Worth v. Walters, 
Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 18, 
Green, R. 
to 


Baily, 
Anderson, 
Referred 

1925. 

A., second 

Elections No. 3 


Warren 
H., twentieth 
to Elections No. 2, 
3rown, H. O., vs. 

Florida. Referred 

Dec. 18, 1925 

Reported from Elections No. 3 Feb. 24, 

1926; Report No. 359; Mr. Gifford. 

Iiouse. Report cdopted by House, Mar. 
12. 

Sirovich, William 1., 
D., fourteenth New York. Referred to 
Elections No. 1 Dec. 18. 1925. 

Coolidge Dam, authorize consulting engi 
neers. Passed House Feb. 15, 1925. Feb. 
16 referred to Senate Commmittee on 
Indian Affairs. reported back to 
Senate: 2230. Amended. 
Passed Seni ‘e. 

Cooperative marketing, create division of, 
in Department of Agriculture. H. Kh 
7893; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Ag- 
riculture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
Passed House Jan. 26, 1926. 

Childersburg, Ala., bridge. 
H. R. 8521; Mr. Jeffers. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 259. IMlouse. 
Canton-Rockford Road, Chilton and 
Coosa Counties, Ala., bridge. H. R. 
$528; Mr. Jeffers. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report-No. 265. House. 
Fayetteville, Ala., bridge. H. R. 
Mr. Jeffers. Reported from aninede 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; 
Report No. 260. House. 
Pell City, Ala., bridge. 
Allgood. Reported from 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
No. House. 
Wetumpka, Ala., bridge. HI. R. 8316; 
Mr. Bowling.’ Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; 
teport No. 251. House. 

Court of International Justice, S. Res. 125, 
Reed of Missouri. Requesting the Secre- 
tary of state to send to the Senate the 
original protocol of the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and documehts relating 
thereto. Jan. 22, 1926, over under the 
rule. 

Cuba, amend act relating to sale of ord- 
nance to Republic of. S. 2038. Passed 

Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Mili- 
tary Affairs eb. 16, 1926, House. 

Czechoslovakia, debt settlement. H. R. 
6777; Mr. Burton. teported from Ways 
and Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 50. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

Decatur, Ala., increase limit of cost of 
public building. H. R. 3797; Mr. Almon. 
Reported from Public Buildings and 
Grounds I'eb. 1926; Report No. 384, 
Flouse. 

Des Moines River: 
construction. §&. 


v. Perlman, Nathan 


=99. 


O25; 


II. R. 8537; Mr. 
Interstate and 
1926; Report 


267. 


Senate 


25, 


Dam, grant consent to 
122. Passed Senate 
Jan. 28, 1926. Referred to Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Jan. 29, 1926. 
Reported Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 378. 
House. S. J. Res. 61; Mr. Couzens. 
Joint resolution authofizing the Federal 
teserve Bank of Chicago to enter into 
contracts for the erection of a building 
for its branch establishment in the city 
of Detroit, Mich. Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. 
back S. Rept. 278. 

Detroit River, extend time for bridge. H. 
TR. 8771; Mr. McLeod. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
24, 1926; Report No. 363. House. 

District of Columbia: Bathing beaches, 
establish two in. Passed House Feb. 9, 
1926, 

Public Library, amend act establishing. 
S. 2673. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. 
Referred to District of Columbia Feb. 
18, 1926. Reported Mar. 3, 1926; Report 
No. 447. Mar. 9, passed House. Sent to 
Conference March 12. 

Passed Senate Mar. 1, 1926. 
Dist. of Col. 
passed Hlouse. 
create commission to procure 

design for distinctive. S. 1115. Passed 

Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Dis- 

trict of Columbia Feb. 17, 1926 
Elizabeth River: Norfolk and Partimouth 

bridge. H. R. 7093; Mr. Deal. Reported f 

from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 387. House. 
Elk River: Lauderdale County, Ala., | 

bridge. H. RR. 8386; Mr. Almon. a 

ported from Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Feb. 11, 1926. House. 


Mar. 2, 
sain: 


re- 


ferred H. Com. 9, 
amended, 


Flag for, 


Referred to Inter- | 





Wsbistlatic,. Used in This 


Index. 


S.—Senate, 

S. Con. Res.—Scnate 
Resolution. 

S. J. 
tion, 


Concurrent 


Res.—Senate Joint Resolu- 

8, Res.—Senate Resolution. 

H. R.—House of Representatives, 

H. Con. Res.—House Concurrent 
Resolution. 

H. J. 
tion, 

Hf. Res.—-House Resolution. 

The signature of tle President is 
required upon bills and joint reso- 
lutions but not upon concurrent reso- 
lutions or adopted by a 
single 


Res —House Joint Resolu- 


resolutions 
house. 

Legislation intended to become a 
permanent part the body of law 
of the United is embodied 
bills; actions of an administrative na- 
ture such as investigations or calls 
for information continuing 
application resolu- 
tions. 


of 


States in 


having 
are embodied 


When a measure is reported from 


it takes it 
and is taken up 


a committee s place on the 
Legislative Calendar 
for consideration on the 
lé may be calicd 
placing it on the 
Calendar, by special rule 
it by the Committee on Rules, 


floor in turn. 


up ont of turn by 
Unanimous Consent 


or brought 


Fore River Shipbuilding Co., 
findings of Court of 
S. 1886. Passed Senate 
Referred to Claims Feb. 

Foreign-debt settlements: 
6774; Mr. Burton. Passed 
16, 1926. 

S. 1137, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Belgium to 
the Government of United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 

Czechoslovakia. H. R. 6777; Mr. Burton, 
Passed House Jan, 16, 1926. 

Esthonia. i. RFR. G6tts; Mr. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

S. 1135, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
Uement, of the indebtedness of the Re- 
public of Esthonia to the United States. 
Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Committee on 
Finance, without amendment. o- 

Italy. H. R. 6773; Mr. Burton. Passed 
House ——_ 1926 

Latvia. H. R*¥6776; Mr. 
llouse Jan. 16, 1926. 

Fumania. H. 8. 6772; Mr. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926 

Foreign Service, Building Act of 1926. H. 
R. 10200; Mr. Porter, lowa. Referred 
Com. on Foreign Affairs Mar. 10; reported 
back H. Rept. 520. 

Hawaii: Hana, authorize electric light 
and power project at., H. Et. 4799; 
Mr. Jarrett. teported from ‘Territories 
Jan.8, 1926. Repert No. Ilouse. 

Interior Departmeni: Appropriations 1927. 
H. R. 6707. Mr. Cramton. Reported 
from appropriations Jan. 5. 11926; Re- 
port No. 37. Passed House ai, 
1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- 
tions Jan. 12, 1926. 

International Conference of Soil 
extend invitation to. H. ‘J. Res. 147; 
Mr. Eaton. Reported from Foreign 
Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418. 
llouse. 

Interstate Commerce: 
amending. S. 481. Passed Senate Jan. 
30, 1926. Referred to Interstate and 
Forefgn Commerce Feb. 1, 1926, House. 

Interstate Commerce act, S. 2808, Mr. 

Smith. To amend Sec. 24 of the inter- 
State commerce act, as amended. Feb. 
2, 1926, Mr. Smith, Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, with amendment. 
. 575, Mr. Gooding. To amend Sec. 4 of 
the interstate commerce Jan. 23, 
1926, Mr. Gooding, Committee on Inter- 
State Commerce, without amendment. 
Sen. 3286 Mr. Mayfield to amend freight 
rates in emergency. Referred 
tou S. Com. Interstate Commerce. Mar. 
9, reported to Senate, Sen. Rept. 309. 

Irrigation Projects: Town sites, withdraw 
from public entry. S. 1856. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. 
House. 

Italy, debt settloment. H. R. 
Burton. Reported from 
Means Jan. §, 1926; Report 
Passed House Jan. id, 1926. 

3. 1136, Mr. Smoot. ‘To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indehktednes of the King- 

of Italy to thé United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925; Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 

Lake Washington: Wash., Seattle and 
Mercer Island bridge. H. R. 5810; Mr. 
Miller. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
port No. 246. House. 

Land offices: Registers, acting, authorize 
to administer oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. 
Sinnott. Reported from Public Lands 
Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 181. House. 

Latvia, debt: Settlement. H. R. 6776; Mr. 
Burton. Passed House Jan. 16, 1926, 

S. 1138, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of Latvia to the 
Government of the United States of 
America. Dee, 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, 
Committee on Finance, without amend- 
ments, 

Long Island Railroad and Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co., authorize use by, of rail- 
way tracks at Army supply base, South 
Brooklyn. 8. 1486, Passed Senate Dec. 
22, 1925. Referred to Military Affairs 

1926, House. 


carry out 


Feb. 
18, 


17, 1926. 
1926, House. 


Belgium. H. R. 
House Jan. 


Burton. 


Smoot, 


Burton. Passed 


Burton. 


-9 
(<. 


Jan. 


Science, 


Pure food act, 


act. 


case of 


6773; 
Ways 
No. 


and 
63. 


dom 


Jan. 5, 

Luckenbach, steamer Florence, relief of 
owners of cargo aboard. S. 508. Passed 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims 
Feb. 17, 1926, House. 

Mail Carriers; Provide punishment for as- 
saults upon. H. HR. 4458; Mr. Graham. 
Reporrted Feb, 19, 1926; Report No. 326. 
louse. 

Marketing, cooperative, create division of 
in Department of Agriculture. H. R. 
7893; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Agri- 
culture Jan, 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
Passed House Jan. 26, 1926. 

Mexican Oil, S. Res. 161, Norris. Request- 

ing information relative to reported ob- 

jections of the Mexican Government to 
the publication of official Government to 
the publication of official correspondence 

With the United tSates in regard to 


Claims in case of, | 


Mr. | 


American oil interests in Mexico. 
18, 1926, over under the rule. ~ 

Migratory bird refuges, establish. Ii. R. 
7479; Mr. Anthony. Reported from Agri- 
culture Keb. 27, 1926; Report No. 402, 
House. S. 2607; Mr. Brookhart. Feb. 
17, 1926—Mr. Norbeck, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments.. (Report No. 192.) 


Minnesota National Forest, authorize ac- 
quisition and maintenance of dams~in. 
H. R. 292; Mr. Knutson. , Reported from 
Agriculture Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 189, 
House. 


Minnesc.ta River:. Shakopee, Minn., bridge. 
Il. R. 8950; Mr. Andresen. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 24, 1926, House. 


Misbranding of articles in commerce, to 
prevent. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17, 
House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ments, S .Rept. 308. 

Mississippi River: Cairo, Ill.— Bovay, 
Harry E., grant right to build bridges. 
Hi. R. 9007; Mr.- Denison. ‘Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 

Report No. 376. Ilouse. Extend 

time for bridge. S. 927. ‘Passed Senate 

Jan. 7, 1926. Referred to Interstate 

Foreign Commerce Jan. 8, 1926 

House. 


9% 


25, 1926; 


and 


Missouri River: Fort Benton, 
construction of bridge. H. R. 8040; Mr. 
Leavitt. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Comerce Feb. 11, 1926, Report 
No. House. 

Mitchell, Col. William E., directing Secre- 
tarry of War to submit to House of Rep- 
resentatives copy of letterr concerning 
reappointment of as Assistant Chief of 
the Air Serrvice. H. Res. Mrr. Gar- 
rett of Tennessee. Reported from Mili- 
tary Affairs 1926; Report No. 
53, House. 

Monongahela River: 


Mont., re- 


99 
“ob, 


66; 
Jan. 7, 


Clairton and Glass- 
port, Pa., bridge. H. R. 8518; Mr. Kelly. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926;Reporrt No. 243. 
House. 

Muscle Shoals, 
on. i 


comniittee 
Snell. Re- 
1926; Report 


establish joint 
Res. 4; Mr. 
ported from Rules Jan. 4, 
No. 36. Passed House Jan. 5, 1926. Re- 
ported in Senate Feb. 3, 1926. Referred 
to Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. without amendment. March 
$8—Amended ‘Passed Senate. Mar. 9 
sent to House; Mar. 11 Senate amend- 
ments agreed to with House amend- 
ments; Mar. 12 returned to Senate; Mar. 

13 passed Senate. 

Narcotic conference in Philadelphia in 
1926, provide United States participation 
in H. J. Res. 65; Mr. Linberger. Re- 
ported from Education Dec. 17, 1925; 
Report No. 4. Passed House Dec. 21, 
1925. 

National banks: Branch banking, con- 
solidation of associations, improve facili- 
ties and protect. H. R. 2; Mr. McFad- 
den. Reported frorm Banking and Cur- 
rency Jan. 12, 1926; Report No. 83. 
Passed House Feb. 4, 1926. Feb. 5 refer- 
red Com. on Banking Cur- 
rency. Mar. 12 reported with amend- 


Con. 


Sen. and 
ments. 

H. R: 9958; Mr. Mck 
State taxation. 
Banking and 
Mar. 11. H. Rept. 526. 

S. 3377. Mr. Pepper, Pa. Regulation 
banking business. Referred to S. 
on Banking ‘and Currency; 
back Mar. 12. 

National defense act: Amending in respect 
to retired pay of Army officers. H. R. 
3995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from 
Military Affairs eb. 4, 1926; Report 
No. 195, House. 

National Guard, Officers Reserve, au- 
thorize payment of salary accounts. S. 
2298. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. = 
ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 1926 
House. 

Naval Service: Minors, authorize dis- 
charge of those enlisted without consent. 
‘H. R. 8183; Mr. Jones. Reported from 
Naval Affairs Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 
117, House. Officers, equalize retired 
pay. H. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Re- 
port No. 186, House. 

Navy Department: 
Marine Corps, 


“adden, Pa., relating to 
Referred to If. Com. on 
Currency; Reported back 


of 
Com. 
Reported 


Aircraft for Navy and 

authorize eeeateun tion of, 
and adjustment of personnel. 1: 2. 
$690; Mr. Butler. Iteported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 389. 

Appropriations, 1927: Li. it. 7554: Mr. 
French, Passed House Jan. 25, 1926. In 
Senate ‘referred to Appropriations Jan. 
26, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. 
16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, 
1926. 

New Mexico: Drainage districts, amend 
enabling act in respect to. H. R. 3925; 
Mr. Morow. Reported ffom Public 
Lands Feb. 1926; Report No.’ 193. 
1926, House. Mar. 1 passed House. 
Mar, 2 referred to Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. Reported back Mar. 4. 
S. Rept. 261. c 

New Jersey Shipbuilding and Dredging 
Co., relief. S. 2324. Passed Senate Feb. 
16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 17, 
House. Reported back Mar. 5. H. Rept. 
466. 

Ohio River: 


4, 


Cairo, Il])—Extend time for 
bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 
1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. House. . 

Bovay, Ha;ry E., grant right to build 
bridges. H. R. 9007; Mr. Denison. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 376, 
House. 

Oil and gas permits, grant extension of 
time under. S. 2461. Passed Senate, 
Feb. 22, 1926. Referred to Public 
Lands Feb. 24, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 
1926; Report No. 423,/House. 

Ouachita River: Harisonburg, La., bridge— 
Tk I. 8136; Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 
Réported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 238, 
House. S. 2785. Passed Senate Feb. 
17, 1926. Passed House Mar. 1. Mar. 
10 approved. Approved Mar. 10 Public 
Law 40. 

Packers and livestock act, amending. 
R. 7818; Mr. Andresen. 
Agriculture Feb. 
205, House. 

Pan American Congress 
United States participation 
Res. 150; Mr. Porter. 


H. 
teported from 
5, 1926; Report No 
Centennial, 
m. - He di 
Reported from 


eb. 


If. 
H. 
H. 
FH. 
H. 


H. 


Foreign Affeirs Jan. 
420, 
Pea River: Elba, 
Mr. 


/ 


Status of Debt Settlements 


Foreign Debt Settlement. 
Rep. to Passed by 
House. FElouse. 


t. 6774 Belgium: 


Jan. 7 Jan. 16 
. 6777 Czecho-Slovakia: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 16 
Esthonia: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 
. 6773 Italy: 
Jan. 8 Jan. 
. 6775 Latvia: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 
. 6772 Rumania: 
Jan. 7 Jan. 


. 6775 
16 


15 
16 


16 


27, 1926; Report No. 
House, 
Ala., bridge. H. R. 8527; 


Steagall. Reported from Interstate 


and Foreign Comerce, Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 


port No. 
Mar. 
Geneva, 
Steagall. 
Foreign 
port No. 
Samson, 
Steagall. 
and 
Report No. 
Mar. 
Pearl River: 
Passed 
to 
Feb. 
Pecos 
waters. 
ported 
Feb. 
1 amended and passed House. Mar. 
ferred 


264. House, Passed House 
As 

Ala., bridge. Hi. R. Mr. 
Reported from Interstate and 
Commerce Iveb. 11, 1926; Re- 
262, House. 

bridge. If. R. 
Reported from Interstate 
Foreign Commerce, Feb. 1, 1926; 
261, House. Passed House 


8525; 


Ala., 8524; Mr. 


1. 


2586. 
Referred 
Commerce 


Edinburg, Miss. _ S. 
Feb. 4, 1926. 
and Foreign 
House. 


Senate 
Interstate 
6, 1926, 
River, provide for storage of 
H. R. 3862; Mr. Hurspeth. Re- 
from Irrigation and Reclamation 
1826; Report No. House. 
2 re- 


18, 313, 


to Senate Committee on Irriga- 


tion. 


Pensions: 


Hf. R. 7906. Granting pensions 


and increase of pension to certain sol- 


diers 
and Navy, 
sailors 
War, and 
and 
Committee 
ment. 
Veterans’ Widows 
with 
China 
1926- 
Pensions. 
ments, 
Petroleum: 


and sailors of the Regular 
te., 
wars 
to 
sailors. 


Army 
and certain soldiers and 
other than the Civil 
widows of such soldiers 
Feb. 26, 1926, Mr. Dale, 
Pensions, with amend- 
Mr. Norbeck, S. Dak. 
and dependents, War 
Spain, Philippine Insurrection, 
Relief Expedition etc., Feb. 26, 
Introduced Ref. to Sen. Com. 
March 8, Rept. with Amend- 
Sen. Rept. 285. 
S. Res. 31, Trammell. 


of 


on 


(S. 330 


on 


Direct- 


ing the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate on the 
advances recently made in the price of 


crude oil, 
petroleum products, etc. 
over 


kerosene, and other 
Mar. 12, 1925, 


gasline, 


under the rule. 


Phillippine Islands: Alien crews authorize 


reinbursement for 
7081; 
from War 
No. 
Phillippine 


maintenance. H. R. 
Strong of Kansas. Reported 
Claims Feb. 2, 1926; Report 
House. 

Scouts, 


Mr. 


354, 


allowances, validate 


and permit Secretary of War to fix. S. 


2658. 
férred to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 


Re- 
1926 


Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. 


House. 


Postal Service: 
Pans 
Mail service. 
Office and 
Mar. 

Post Office: S. 
ing 


HH. R. 9511, Mr. Kendall, 
fines imposed upon contractors for 
Referred to Com. on Post 
Post Roads. teported back 
H. Rept. 
Res. 
information 


123. 535. 
Harrison. Request- 
postal re- 


156, 
relative to 


ceipts for six months ending Dec. 31, 


1924, 
Feb. 
Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 
Sheppard, 
Agriculture, 
amendments. 
Potean River Dam: H. It. 
Ark. 
Mar. 
Potash, 
main. 
on Public 
amendments. H. 
Potomac 
Wakefield Memorial bridge. 
Mr. 


and 
24, 


Dec. 31, 1926, respectively. 
1926, over under the rule. 

1921, Mr. 
Com. on 
with 


Texas. Referred 

Mar. 10. Reported 
S. Rept. 318. 

4080, Mr. Wingo, 
teferred Com. on Interstate Com., 

10. Rept. H. Rept. 498. 

to promote mining on public do- 
H. R. 5243. Referred H. Com. 

Lands; Mar. 11 reported with 
Rept. 508. 

George Washington- 

H. R. 8908 

Reported from 


River: 


Moore of Virginia. 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 


11, 


1926: Report No. 


244, House. Passed 


House Mar. 1. 


Montgomery 
County, 
Newton of Missouri. 
terstate 
1926; 


Md., and Fairfax 
H. R. 7828; Mr. 
Reported from In- 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
No. 268, House. Passed 


County, 
Va., bridge. 


Report 


Tlouse Mar. 1. 


Prohibition: 
ployes, place under civil service. 
3821; 
Civil Service Ieb. 11, 


“Treasury Department em- 
Hm. RB. 
Reported from 


1926; Report No. 


Mr. Crampton. 


278, House. 


Public Buildings: 
authorize sale of. 
Reported 
Grounds Feb. 24, 


Abandoned dands and, 
H. R. 7178; Mr. Elliott. 
Public Buildings and 
1926; Report No. 372, 


from 


House. 


General construction bill. 
Elliott. 
and Grounds Jan. 
132. 

S. Report No. 
Fernald, 


HI. R. 6559; Mr. 
Reported from Public Buildings 
21, 1925; Report No. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

197. Jan. 13, 1926, Mr. 
Committee on Public Build- 


ings and Grounds, with amendments. 


S, 2158, Mr. 


Means. For the relief of cer- 


tain disbursing officers of the office of 


Superintenent State, 
Department Buildings. Jan. 
Means, 


War, and Navy 
13, 1923; Mr. 


Committe on Claims, without 


amendment. 


Public Lands: 
ate, ete., provide disposition of. 
5385; Mr. Colton. 
Lands Feb. 25, 
House. 

Irrigation projects, 
from public entry. S. 1856. 
ate Feb. 15, 
and Reclamation Feb. 


Asphalt, elater- 
H. R. 
Reported from Public 
1926; Report No. 379, 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

town sites, withdraw 
Passed Sen- 
Referred to Irrigation 
17, 1926, House. 


gilsonite, 


1926. 


Land office registers, acting, authorize to 


adminster 
nott, 
3, 1926; 
passed Louse. 
Committee on 
National 
States for conversation 
water supply. 
on 
House. 
Forest Lands. 


oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. Sin- 
Reported from Public Lands Feb. 
Report No. 191, House. Mar. 1 
Mar. 2 referred Senate 
Puvlic Lands. 
Forests, agreement between 
of forests and 
H. R. 9039. Ref. com. 
Agriculture Mar. fi. Reported to 
(H. reported, 460.) 
S. 3108, Mr. 


Norris, Neb., 


to promote the continuous production of 


timber. 
ture, 
Nonmetallic 
7372, 


Referred to Com. on 
Mar. 10. Reported Sen. 
Mineral 
Sinnott, 


Agricul- 
Rept. 320. 
Deposits... H. R. 


Mr. Oregon. Referred 


Pure Food Act, amending. 


Sun River project, 


Susquehanna 


Rep. to Pending in 
Sen. Senate 
Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 
Dec, 15 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 15 


Dec. 15 gees eee cece 


Com. on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported 

with amendments. H. Rept. 509. 

S. 81. Passed 
Refered to Inter- 

Commerce Feb. 1, 


30, 1926. 
Foreign 


Senate Jan. 
state and 
1926, House. 
Radio, Regulation of. H. R. 9108; Mr. 
White of Maine. Reported from Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Feb. 27, 
Il. R. Report, 404. H. RR. SOTks. mre 
White of Maine. Report from Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Mar. 6. 1926. 
Railway labor disputes, provide prompt 
disposition of. H. R. 9463; Mr. Parker. 
-assed House Mar. 1. S$. 2306; Mr. Wat 
son. A bill to provide for the prompt 
disposition of disputes between carriers 
and their employes, and for other pur- 
poses. Feb. 26, 1926—Mr. Watson, Com- 
mittee Interstate Commerce, with 
amendments. (Report No. 222 
Reclamation, appoint commissioner of. 4% 
1170. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Ifrigation and Reclamation 
Feb. 16, 1926, House. 
Red River: 
Jefferson 
meridian, 
Thomas, 


on 


County, Okla,  ninety-eighth 
bridge. Hi. R. 6691; Mr. 
Reported from Interstate and 
Ioreign Commerce Feb. 15, 1926; Report 
No. 289, House. Passed House Mar. 1. 

Moncla, La., bridge. H. R. 8463; Mr. As- 
well. Ieported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report 
No. 240, House. Passed House Mar. 1. 

Tilman County, Okla.,and Wichita County, 
Pex., bridge. H. R. 71190; Mr. McClintic. 

teported from Inteystate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 15, 1 ; Report No. 299, 
House. Passed House Mar. a 

Rio Grande: Eagle Pass, Tex., bridge. H. 
R. 40384; Mr. Garner. Passed House 
Feb. 1, 1926. Hidalgo, Tex., bridge. H. 
ht. 4033; Mr. Garner. Passed House Jan. 
18, 1926. In Senate referred to Com- 
merce Jan. 19, 1926. Presidio, Tex., 
bridge. H. R. 6733; Mr. Hudspeth. 
Passed House Feb. 1, 1926. Passed Sen- 
ate Mar. Approved Mar. 10; Public 
Law 41. 

Rumania, debt settlement. H. R. 6772; 
Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways and 
Means Jan.” 7, 1926; Report No. “4 


1926 


2. 
o; 


Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

S. 1188, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the King- 
dom of Rumania to the United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mitte on Finance, without amendment- 

Sacramento River, modify project } 
control of. H. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. Re- 
ported from Flood Control Jan. 28, 1926; 

,Report No. 155. House. 

St. Francis River: Cody, 
R. 9095; Mr. Driver. 
terstate and Foreign 
24, 1926; Report No. 367. 
House Mar. 1. 

Saint Louis River: Duluth & Superior 
Bridge Co., bridge, permit timber frame 
trestle instead of fixed span. S. 2281. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. Submarine cable 
serving Oliver, Wis., to legalize. H. R. 
74655; Mr. Carss. teported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 12, 
1926; Report No. 279. House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 

Samoa—American, authorize appropria- 
tion for repair of damages, etc. H. R. 
8911; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 208. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

San Antonio, Tex., grant portion of Fort 
Sam Houston Military Reservation to 
for street purposes. H. R. 3996; Mr. 
Wurzbach. Reported from Military Af- 
fairs Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. . 185. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

Santa Barbara County, Calif., grant right 
to public bathing beach on public land. 
S. 2519. Passed Senate Feb. 6, 1926. 

teferred to Public Lands Feb. 8, 1926. 
Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 421., 
House, 7 

Screw Thread Commission, National, ex- 
tend life of. H. R. 264; Mr. Tilson. Re- 
ported from Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 198. 
Passed House Feb. 10, 1926. 

Securities, fraudulent, prevent 
mails and other means of {f 
commerce to promote sale of. 
Mr. Denison. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; 
Report No. 34. House. 


Ark., bridge. H. 
Reported from In-- 
Commerce Feb. 

House, Passed 


use of 
rstate 
H.R. 52; 


Stockton, Calif., grant public lands to for 


flood control: 
Reported from 


H. R. 
Public 


5961; Mr. Curry. 

Lands Jan. 22, 
1926; Report No. 141. Passed House 
Feb. 1, 1926. S. 2266. Passed Senate 
Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Public Lands 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. 


Sugar transaction of Robert A. Watson 


with Argentine Republic. Authorize 
President to require United States 
Sugar Equalization Board to adjust. HH. 
R. 358; Mr. Lehlbach. Reported from 
Agriculture Jan. 21, 1926; Report No. 
137. House. 


Fort Shaw division, 


H. R. 187; Mr. Lea- 
Passed House Feb. 1, 1926. 


school land grant. 
vitt. 


Surplus Real Property, permit sale of cer- 


tain and use of proceeds for permanent 
construction at military posts. S. 1129. 
Pased Senate Jan. 1926. Referred 
to Military Affairs Feb. 2, 1926. fRe- 
ported Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 374, 
House Mar. 1, amended, passed House. 
Mar. 8, sent to conference. Conference 
Rept. agreed to. Mar. 12 approved Pub- 
lic Law 45. 


wv, 


River: Wrightsville and 
Columbia, Pa., bridge. H. R. 3794; Mr. 
Griest. teported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Jan. 14, 1926; Report 
No. 90. House. 


LContinued on Page 15.] 
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alers Indorse 
Ethies Rules on 
Furniture Sales 


Seven Hundred Indicate Their 
Intention to Properly Mark 
Goods, Federal Trade 
Commission States. 





Retail Associations 
Approve Regulations 


Products Shall Be Designated by 
Names of Prinicpal Woods 
Used in Exposed Surfaces, 


Provided in Code. 


[Federal Trade Commission—F urni- 
ture Dealers—1980.] 

The Federal Trade Commission § an- 
nounced on Monday more than 700 furni- 
ture dealers have indicated their intention 
of following the rules relating to the 
marking and description of their products 
as set forth in the Trade Practice Sub- 
mittal made public last January 7. These 
rules provide that furniture shall be desig- 
nated by the names of the principal woods 
used in the exposed surfaces when the 
piece is placed for use. 

In its statement the Commission said: 

“Only a few deulers have indicated that 
AY can not subscribe to the rules, and 
r= to these, inquiries are to be instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
manner in which they are describing their 
furniture, All in all, the resailts are very 
encouraging and when replies have been 
received from the remaining manufactur- 
ers, it is believed that the 
will have the cooperation 
the entire industry. 

“In connection with the above, the Com- 
mission also desires to announce that the 
National Retail Furniture Association, on 


Commission 


of practically 


January 9, 1926, at its convention in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., went on record as 
approving the rules as adopted by the 
Trade Practice Submittal and recom- 
mended their use to all members. Also 
that the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation at its annual convention held 


in New York City, February 8-12 adopted 
reSolutions approving ‘this standard code 
of furniture designations and urges its 
adoption and use by all members of this 
association dealing in furniture.’ ” 
The Rules. 

The rules agreed upon by the 
dealers follow in full: 

“I. Furniture in which exposed surfaces 
are of one wood shall be designated by the 
name of the wood. 


furniture 


“Il. Furniture in which the exposed sur- 
a are of more than one kind of wood 

iall be designated by the names of the 
principal woods used.” 

The rules are interpretated as follows, 
the Federal Trade Commission States: 

“I. Exposed surfaces mean those parts 
+ piece of furniture which are exposed 

View when the piece is placed in the 
generally accepted position for use. 

“2. The exposed surfaces of all furniture 
or parts thereof represented as solid shall 
be of solid wood of the kind or kinds desig- 
nated. 


of 


to 


If veneered on the same wood, it 
may be designated as a wood of that par- 


ticular kind. If veneered on a different 
wood, it shall be described as veneered. 
“3. Cabinet woods, used for decorative 


purposes where the effect is solely to add 
to the artistic value, 
decorations only. 

“4. A wood popularly regarded of 

lesser value, if its use is essential to con- 
struction, need not be named under Rule 
II, if less than a substantial 
used on exposed surfaces. 
A wood popularly regarded 
higher value, shall not be named under 
Rule Il, if an insubstantial amount of that 
wood is used, except as provided in inter- 
preation 3, above. 

“6. Designations shall made in the 
caption or body of each particular descrip- 
tion without qualification elsewhere. 

‘7. The ‘Finish’ to designate 
color, shall only be used as a description, 
following the name of the wood used. 

“$8. Where furniture catalogued, 
tagged, labelled, advertised, or by 
retailers, it shall be in accordance with 
@ ese Rules and Interpretations. 

“9. Where furniture 
tagged, labelled, advertised, invoiced, or 
sold, by manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
representatives, jobbers or wholesalers, it 
shall be in accordance with 
and Interpretations. 

“10. The above Rules need not Apply to 
antique furniture. 


shall be named as 


as 


amount is 


a. as of 


be 


word 


is 


sold, 


is catalogued, 


these Rules 





Repvrts Are Made 
On Cost of Raising 
Beet Sugar in U. S. 


[Continued from 





Page 2] 
were 15 and 25 cents per pound, respec- 
tively, in Ohio, the report stated. In 1922 
the capital employed in sugar beet pro- 
duction for farm equipment totaled $24 
per acre for Ohio farms. At 6 per cent 
the capital charge for equipment, based 
on the total value of equipment rather 
than on the average, amounts to $1.56 an 
acre, or 13.8 cents per ton of sugar beets 
for all farms investigated, and to $1.44 an 
acre, or 15.2 cents pew ton of sugar beets 
for the farms investigated in Ohio. 
Pounds of sugar extracted per ton of 
sugar beets harvested in Ohio during 1921 


amounted to 196.5 per cent; 1922, 223.9 
per cent, and 1923, 197.8 per cent, or 204 
per cent for the three-year average. Vor 


the United States the three-year average 
amounted to 258 per cent; Michigan, 229.9 
per cent; Nebraska, 251.2 per cent; Colo- 
rado, 250.3 per cent; Utah, 264.3 per cent; 
IMaho, 286.6 per cent; Wyoming, 267.7 per 
cent; Montana, 281.6 per cent, and Cali- 
fornia, 336.2 per cent. 

The total acreage, all farms investigated 
was given by the Commission as follows: 
* Ob}. 3.5 per 


cent; Michigan, 


. 3.20 per 
cent, \@braska, 13.1 per cent; Coloride, 
7.7 per cent; Utah, 3.7 per cent; Idaho, 
3.8 per cent; Wyoming, 20.2 per cent; 





Whitman National Forest 

















OREGON 


(Fourth Proclamation.) 


By the President of the United States of America 


A Proclamation 


W 


tive order of June 20, 1920; and 


HEREAS, since the issuance of the proclamation of January 31, 
the boundaries of the Whitman 
changed through transfer of the Minam National Forest thereto by Execu- 


1917, 


National Forest, in Oregon, has been 


Whereas, it appears that certain of the public lands described in the act of 


Congress approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 


culture to be chiefly valuable for national 
Whitman National Forest; 


, 1282), found by the Secretary of Agri- 


forest purposes, should be added to the 


Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid act of March 4, 1925, entitled 
“An Act to authorize the addition of certain lands to the Whitman National Forest,” 
do proclaim that the following described public lands are héreby added to the Whit- 
man National Forest, subject to prior valid claims: 


Willamette Meridian. 


In T. 10 S., 


R. 37 E., SE% NW% Sec. 31, SE% 


SW% and S', SE% Sec. 32, 


SW% SW%& Sec. 33 and Wis SE% Sec. 34; 


In T. 11 S., R. 37 E., Lots 1, 2, 
Lot 3 Sec. 6. 


3 and 4,S8'@ NW% and NE% SW% Sec. 5 and 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this third day of March in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the one hundred 
[Seal] 
By the President: 
FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State. 
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Gasoline Production | $15,000,000 Bond 


Increase Based Upon 
Use of Automobiles 


[Continued from Page 5.) | 





gas has been successful in limited areas, 
and at there an immense 
amount of activity in the district around 
Bartlesville an&@ Nowata, Okla. Water- 
flooding means of recovering addi- 
tional quantities of oil from the sand has 


present is 


as a 


been successfully employed in the Brad- 
ford field in Pennsylvania for several 
years. Since there are now more than 


300,000 producing oil wells in this country 
in addition to several thousand that for- 
merly produced oil but have been abon- 
doned, it be realized that an appre- 
ciable increase in the production per well 
would add large quantities of oil to our 
daily output. 


can 


on 


no factor that 
is more important with regard to a future 
supply of motor fuel than a more extended 
use of the cracking process in the refin- 
eries of the country. As previously stated, 
approximately 26 per cent of the refinery 
output of gasoline in 1925 was made by 
cracking This figure could 
be materially increased, aS processes are 
now in use that will convert almost all 
grades of heavy oil into gasoline. The 
production of gas oil and fuel oil for the 
year 1925 was approximately 15,300,000,000 
gallons, or about 49 per cent of the crude 
oil charged to the’ stills. Although part of 
this material is used for gas-making pur- 
poses, and a certain percentage is burned 
as fuel for purposes that coal could not be 
satisfactorily used, a large percentage is 
used in direct competition with coal and 
if necessary could be replaced by that 
more plentiful fuel. This gas oil and fuel 
vil could be used for the production of 
gasoline by cracking, and if used for that 
purpose it would be possible to double the 
production of gasoline by .the cracking 
process without using all the material that 
would be available. It would doubtless be 
more expensive to manufacture gasoline 
from this material than from the distillate 
oils that are now generally used, but if 
needed for motor fuel the material could 
be made available for that purpose. 
Utilization Efficiency. 
“Automotive engineers have frequently 
stated that it is possible to double the 
ofticiency of the present type of automo- 
bile engine which would result in doub- 
ling the miles per gallon of gasoline. If 
this can be accomplished its importance 
on the future consumption of gasoline can 
be readily appreciated as 40,000,000 cars 
and trucks could be operated on the 
amount of gasoline that is now being con- 
sumed, or we could operate the present 
number of cars and trucks on one-half the 


here is probably one 


heavier oils. 


gasoline that is now consumed as motor 
fuel. Doubtless a new fuel that will stand 


high compressions will be required in or- 
der to obtain satisfactory results, but it 
ds understood that a number of refiners 
are now making an extended effort to de- 
velop such a product and it is very pos- 
sible that a suitable fuel’ will be available 


by the time a new type of engine is in 
general use. 
“To summarize, the oil industry has 


been able to meet the gasoline demand of 
the past by developing new fields, by im- 
provements in drilling and production 
practices, by recovering increasing 
amounts of gasoline from natural gas, 
and by a more general use of the crack- 
ing process for manufacturing gasoline 
from heavier oils. 


“If the producer of crude oil will ap- 
preciably increase the percentage recovery 
of oil from the sands, if the refiner will 
double the production of gasoline made by 
the cracking process, and if the automo- 
bile manufacturer will market cars that 
will travel twice the distance of the pres 
ent cars on the same amount of motor 
fuel, we will not need to discover new 
fields as often as in ‘the past or to main- 
tain the same rate of increase in the pro- 
duction of crude oil in order to meet the 
gasoline demand of the future.” 





Montana, 14.9 per cent; California, 6.9 
per cent. 
The total tonnage of sugar beets har- 


vested for the United States was given by 
the Commission as 5,183,000 tons, of which 
626,807 were tons on farms investigated 
or 12.1 per cent of production investigated 
to total tons of production: In Ohio, the 
total tonnage was 220,000 pounds, of which 
18,162 represented actual pounds studied, 
or 8.7 per cent investigated to total pounds 
produced, 

The producing a ton of 
sugar beets in Ohio fluctuated during the 
periods stated of 


net costs of 


because the many ele- 


ments entering into production costs, the 
report revealed, 





and fiftieth. 
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Issue Is Allowed 
Florida East Coast 


[Continued from Page 1!.} 
penditures made or liabilities incurred. 
Of this sum, $15,000,000, principal amount, 
of bonds have heretofore been issued in 
accordance with our order of May 8, 1925, 


in Bonds of Florida East Coast Ry., 99 
I. C. C. Ill, The applicant proposes iv 
issue an additional $10,000,000, principal 


amount, of such bonds. Upon the issue 
thereof, the $25,000,000 principal amount 
of bonds referred to in the aforesaid 


clause (a) will have become exhausted and 
thereupon there will become operative the 
provisions of the mortgage limiting the 
issue of bonds to a principal amount not 
exceeding 80 per cent of the amount of 
expenditures made or liabilities incurred. 
The applicant has certified expenditures 
in the amount of $16,313,374.32, of which 
$15,318,908.77 are for proposed construc- 
tion, completion, and extension of its fa- 
cilities; $38,518.71 for reimbursement of 
moneys expended from income for addi- 
tions and betterments, February to Octo- 
ber, 1925, not yet capitalized; and $910,- 
946.84 for reimbursement of expenditures 
subsequent to September 1, 1924, respect- 
ing over-runs of certain estimates submit- 
ted with the application in Finance Docket 
No. 4288. Of the $83,518.71 it appears 
that under the terms of the mortgage $74,- 
736.87 is capitalizable. Of the amount re- 
maining, or $16,229,855.61, it appears that 
$9,925,263.13 ($10,000,000 minus $74,736.87) 
may be capitalized without any deductions, 
and that $6,304,592.48 may be capitalized 
to the extent of 80 per cent thereof, or 
$5,043,673.98. Against a total of $16,313,- 
374.32 of expenditures the applicant pro- 
poses to issue $15,000,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, leaving a balance of $43,673.98 
available for future bond {fssues. 


Security for Issue. 


The bonds will be issued under, and se- 
cured by, the applicant’s first and refund- 
ing mortgage, dated September 1, 1924, 
made to the Bankers’ Trust Company and 
Bethune W. Jones, trustees, authorizing a 
total issue of $150,000,000 of bonds at any 
time outstanding. The proposed bonds will 
be dated September 1, 1924, will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, and will mature 
September 1, 1974. 


The applicant proposes to sell the bonds 
to J. P. Morgan & Company at not less 
than 95 per cent of their principal amount 
and accrued interest. On that basis the 
annual cost to the applicant will be ap- 
proximately 5.3 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of bonds 
by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for 
lawful purposes within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which are necessary and appropri- 
ate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that serv- 
ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purposes. 


An approriate order will be entered. 





Prepare Amendment 
to Alaska Literacy 
Voting Test Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


southeast section dominate the elections. 
They form a compact racial and religious 
group, controlled by the head of their 
brotherliood, a sort of fishermen’s union.” 
Mr. Sutherland said that there were 
more illiterate whites in the territory than 
illiterate Indians and that there were not 
more than 200 voters in each group. 


Provision for Older Citizens. . 

“T am heartily in favor of the literacy 
test, as are the people of Alaska,” he said. 
Education will take care of the future, but 
we must make some _ provision the 
older citizens of the territory have 
not had an opportunity to read 


for 

who 

learn to 
write. 

“The man who sent this bill to Mr. 
White is an attorney for an Alaskan pack- 
ing company which is controlled by a Cali- 
fornia company. They could control the 
voting by their control over the selection 
of the election judges.” 

Rep. Curry of Sacramento, Calif. (Rep.), 
chairman of the committee, said that he 
was in favor of the bill and would have 
introduced it himself if Mr. White had not. 
Rep. Rankin of Tupelo, (Dem.), 
said that he was opposed to any but white 

j Persons being given the right to vote. 


or 


Miss. 





Judiciary Committee 


rent alone, a Federal judge is expected to 
maintain a home and to rear and educate 
a family on a salary of $7,500. 
wonder that a judge who is dependent on 
his salary is forced either to endure the 


most poignant financial worries and hu- 
miliations or to resign from the bench 
as many have done in order to make a 


decent living? 


considered 
their 
make and pass a bill fixing graduated sal- 
aries and paying different compensations 
to. judges of the same class because of 
geographical or other reasons. 


of 
bill recognizes the fact that a flat advance 


justified because today under the law gov- 


erning the appointment and assignment 
of judges to different localities and dis- 
tricts, judges of our Federal courts are 
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of House Considers 
Judges’ Salary Bill | 
[Continued from Page 13.] 


Is it any 


It is apparent to every person who has 
this subject of salaries and 


inadequacy that it is impossible to 


The mind of the bar association and that 


all persons interested in the present 


is all that can be accomplished. This is 


like a mobile army that can be moved here 
and there and assigned to work distances 
probably from their home district. All 
this favors the creation of a flat increase 
that shall be the same in every district 
throughout the United States. 
Some Comparisons. 

The annual salary of the Chief 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is $15,000. Is his position one of less dig- 
nity importance, is 
less heavy than that which rests upon the 
Lord High Chancellor of England? But 
the Lord High Chancellor the 
equivalent of $50,000 a year 

Are the demands for ability) learn- 
ing less than those required of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England? But the Lord 
Chief Justice is paid about $40,000 a year. 

Lords of appeal in of the 
House of Lords receive about $30,000 per 
year. The master of the the 
lord justices of the court re- 
ccive about $25,000 per year. 
correspond to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Justice 


or his responsibility 


| 
receives 


and 


ordinary 


rolis and 


of 


appeals 


These courts 
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cena 


Executive Order 


NEVADA 


Under authority of the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), 
as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 497), it is hereby ordered that 
the following described lands in the State of Nevada be and they are hereby tem- 
porarily withdrawn from settlement, location, sale, or entry, subject to any prior 
withdrawal of the lands, or any valid existing claims initiated under the public land 
laws, and subject to the conditions of said acts, in aid of contemplated legislation 
uuthorizing an exchange of lands now owned by the State of Nevada for an equal 
area of the lands herein described and which are desired by the State of Nevada for 
State recreation grounds and game refuges: 

In T. 17 N.. BR. 24 E., M. D. M., SE% Sec. 34, NW SW% Sec. 35; 

In T; 45 N., R. 26 E., M. D. M., all Secs. 4 and 26; 











In T.9 N.. R. 29 E., Lots 1,2, 3. 4, 5, 6, SW% NW, Sec. 5, Lots land 2, NE 
NW Sec. 8, Lot 2, Sec. 16, Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, Shy NW, NEX SW, SW% 
SE% Sec. 21, Lot 1, Sec. 22, Lots 1, 3, NW SW, SEX SW% Sec. avr Cahill 
2, 3, NW% NW, SW% NE Sec. 27, Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, SW% NEX, NW% SE% 
Sec. 35: 

In T. 1 N., R. 36 E., all Sec. 21; 

In T. 35 N., R. 65 E., N¥%& NE\%, SW% NE, SEM, Wie Sec 36 

In T. 14 N., R. 67 E., S% Sec. 27, S% Sec. 28; 

In T. 22S. R. 61 E., SE4% SEY Sec. 1, SE4% NE%, SEM E% SW Sec. 11, 
14, SW%, S14 NW Sec. 12, all Sec. 13; 

In T. 21 S., R. 62 E., SE% Sec. 19, SW. S14 NW Sec. 20, NW Swi,, 


E14 NW Sec. 28, E% SE%, N% NW Sec. 29, SE% SE% Sec. 31, S% Sec. 32, 
NE% and S14 Sec. 33; > sik 

In T. 22 &., R. 62 E., SW% SW Sec. 1. all Sec. 5. Lots 1 and 7, St NE, 
SE\4%, E% SW Sec. 6, all Secs. 7 and 8, N4%%, E% SEX, SW% SEY Sec. 9, all 


Secs. 10 and 11, S14 NE\%, S% and NW Sec. 12, all Secs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18; 


In T. 23 S.. R. 63 E., all Secs. 11, 12, 13, Etg Sec. 15, E%4 Sec. 22; 

In T. 16 S., R. 66 E., N% Sec. 25, NW SWY%, WI NW Sec. 26: 

In T. 17 S., R. 66 E., all Secs. 1, 12, 13, E% Sec. 14, $1, Sec. 22, all Secs. 23, 
24, 26, 27; ‘ : 

In T. 17 S., R. 67 E., Ste Sec. 13, all Secs. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, N% Sec. 24, N1% 
Sec. 27: 

In T. 1 S., R. 68 E., all Secs. 30 and 31; 

In T. 2 S., Ra68 E., N% Sec. 6. 


If such legislation be not enacted before the adjournment of the last session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. and no other direction is given regarding the disposition 
of such lands, they will on March 5, 1927, to the extent not otherwise withdrawn, 
become subject to disposal under the method prescribed by existing law without 
further order. ; 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
White House, 
March 5, 1926. 


The 


[No. 4387] 





| Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. vs. Barbara 
Surety Company | ceachowans. 
| Louis Anderson, claimant, vs. Johnson 


Lighterage Co. 
Southern Surety Company of Oklahoma 
vs. Nina H. Crawford, et al. 
United States ex rel A. H. Jarman vs. 
| Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior. 
Charles R. Forbes vs. United States. 


Wins Appeal Case 


In Supreme Court 








John Defore vs. People of the State of 


; " [Continucd from Page 1.1 | Henry A. Wise, trustee, vs. Russell 
Justices of the high court of justice, ‘ ; . | Kettle, liquidator. 
corresponding to our Federal circuit | written, and placed in New Mexico in = | Aschia Gouik Hades 66-al ‘vas Waited 
judges, receive about $25,000. formity with the laws of New Mexico: States. . 
Justices of the King’s Bench division The full text of the decision in this case St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. vs. 
receive about $25,000. They correspond | will be printed later this week. R.. L. Cauthen: 
roughly with our Federal district judges. The Supreme Court. reversed the deci- Samuel Ross vs. Edward B. McLean. 
In Scotland the lord chief justice re- ! sion of the Federal Court for the Western Central State Bank of Corsicana vs. 
ceives about $25,000 and the associate | pistrict of Pennsylvania in the case of | United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
judges of the inner house about $18,000. | Stanley P. Ashe, warden of the State 
| 
' 


The justices of the second division, cor- | } 
responding to our circuit judges, receive } j 
about $18,000. The justices of the outer 
house, somewhat corresponding to our dis- 
trict judges, also receive about $18,000. 


Treland: The lord chief justice receives 


In India the judges which correspond to 
our Federal district judges receive about 


$24,000. 
South Africa: Judges of appeal receive | « 
$16,250; judges corresponding to district | 


judges receive about $11,250. 

Let us compare, now, the Federal 
salaries with those in our most populous 
States. A justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York (the lowest court 
of general jurisdiction) receives in New 
York City two and one-third times as large 
a salary as a judge of the United States 
district court, for the salary is there fixed 
at $17,500. Elsewhere in the State the 
salary is $10,000, while the salary of a 
judge of the court of appeals in New York 
is $13,500. 

In Massachusetts a judge of the superior 
court is paid $10,000 and a judge of the 
supreme judicial court $12,000. 

In Pennsylvania a judge of the supreme 
court receives $17,500 and of the superior 


court $16,000. In Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh a common pleas judge receives 
$11,000. 


In New Jersey a judge of the supreme 
court or a vice chancellor is paid $18,000 


and of the cireuit court $16,000. 


Illinois pays a judge of the supreme 
court $15,000. 
Michigan pays « supreme court judge 


$10,000, while some of the circuit judges 
receive $11,250. 
Other examples 
ber could be 
masters, 


almost without 
Which special 
trustees have been 
paid many times the salary of m Federal 


num- 
assembled in 
receivers, or 
judge for services less onerous and eXxact- 
ing. The term “ prevailing wage” has be- 
come common in all lines of employment. 
Is it not apparent that we are now pay- 
ing our Federal judges not only less than 
the “ prevaling wage.” but less than a 
“living wage" for service of the char- 
acter which is expected from them? 

At the present time the Salaries of all 
of the Federal judges in the United States 


amount to only $1,535,991.91, less than a 
cent and a half a 


year for each person in 
the United States. How paltry this ap- 
pears when we consider that the salaries 
of the judges of the State of New York 
alone exceed at the present time the total 
amount paid to all our Federal judges. 
Taking the country as :1 whole, the judges 
of the various States cost the people of 
those States an average of 12 cents per 
person per year. In New York they cost 
an average of 16.72 cents per person per 
year. Is our Federal judiciary—one of the 
three coordinate branches of the N 





ational 
Government-—so contemptible and so un 


important that shall refuse 
them the reasonable compensation 
average good lawyer? 


we to 


of 


pay 
an 


Moving Picture Censorship 

Bills Hearing Set for April 14 
[Education—Motion Pictures—Censorship 

—1999.] 

Hearing on bills to create a Federal Mo- 
tion Picture Commission to censor films 
will begin April 14 before the House Com- 
mittee on Education. One bill has been 
introduced by Representative Swoope, of 
Clearfield, Pa. (Rep.) and another by Rep- 
resentative Upshaw, of Atlanta, Ga. (Dem.) 

Among those interested in the hearings 
are the Rev, William Sheafe Chase. gen- 
eral secretary of Federated Motion 
Picture Council in America, Inc., and W., | 
S. Fleming, superintendent of the Illinois 
Civic League. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the 


) 
| 
| 
| 
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‘ 


of two persons, and convicted under the 
State laws. 
Western District of Pennsylvania granted 
a writ of habeas corpus on the ground 


ciate Justice Holmes, 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, declared that there are few 


has power 
| cedure of a State and that there was no 


violation of Valotta’s constitutional rights 
which warranted the decision of the Fed- 


habeas corpus. 


of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


-enitentiary, against Joseph Valotta, who 
prisoner charged with the murder 


New York. 
Gerald Chapman vs. H. kK. W. Scott. 
Chief Justice Taft announced that the 
Supreme Court will take the customary 
Easter recess, from Monday, March 
next, to Monday, April 12 next. 


Ss a 


The Federal Court for the 


99 
ae 


about $25,000: the lord high chancellor re- | that Valotta was tried on two separate aes . 
ceives about $30,000; justices receive about | indictments at the same time and was * . 
$20,000; justices of King’s Bench receive | therefore deprived of his constitutional Bill Regulating 
about $17,500. rights. In overruling this decision, Asso- 


who handed down 


Radio Passes House 


Bill Vote of 218-124 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion of the provisions of the interstate 


Federal Court 
criminal pro- 


‘ircumstances in which 
to overrule the 


a 


eral Court for the Western District of commerce acts forbidding unjust and un- 
Pennsylvania in granting the writ of 


reasonable charges or regulations or prac 


Alaska Land Case. 
The Supreme Court affirmed a decision “The bill contains alse a_ prohibition 
against radio companies acquiring owner- 


Ninth Circuit in the case of Isabelle Bar- 








tices is made a ground for revocation of 
a license by the Secretary of Commerce. 


ship or control of wire companies, or of 


TODAY 
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Senate Passes Bill 
to Provide Method 


for Minor Claims 


[Continued from Page 7.J 
sentially the same and provided for a bi- 
partisan canvassing board for Alaska. 

S. 3213, by Mr. Willis, to provide for 
the disposition of moneys of the legally 
adjudged insane of Alaska who have been 
cared for by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Allen, Vt. 

S. 2752, by Mr. Greene, for the purchase 
of land as an artillery range at Fort Ethan 

S. 3296, by Mr. Bratton, to amend an 
act authorizing the payment of one-half 
the cost of the construction of a bridge 
across the San Juan River, near Bloom- 
fleld, N. Mex. 

Bills Affecting Indians. 

HH. R. 8652 to provide for the withdrawal 
of lands as a camp ground for the pupils 
of the Indian school at Phoenix, Ariz. 

H. R. 186 authorizing the payment of 
tuition of Crow Indian Children attending 
Montana State public schools. 

S. 2769, by Mr. Willis, to extend the pro- 
visions of the national bank act to the 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 

S. J. Resolution 44, by Mr. Wadsworth, 
authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York to invest its funds in the pur- 
chase of a site and the building now stand- 
ing thereon for its branch office at Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

S. J. Resolution 61, by Mr. Couzens, au- 
thorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago to enter into contracts for the erec- 
tion of a building for its branch establish- 
ment in the city of Detroit, Mich. 
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Index of Legislative 


Calendar of Congress 





[Continued from Page 14.] 


Tennessee River: Guntersville, Ala., H. R. 
8536; Mr. Allgood. Reported from Inter: 
state and J'oreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Report No. 266. House. London, 
Tenn., bridge. H. R. 8462; Mr. Taylor 
of Tennessee. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Feb. 17, 1926; 
Report No. Scottsboro, 
Ala., bridge. H. R. 8388; Mr. Almon. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 254. 
House. Whitesburg Ferry, Ala., bridge. 
H. R. 8339; Mr. Almon. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 255. House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 

Tombigtree River: Aliceville, Ala., bridge. 
H. R. 8882; Mri Bankhead. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 252. House. 

Passed House Mar. 1. 


Commerce 
310. House. 


Butler-Linden 
road, Choctaw County, Ala., bridge. H.R. 
8391; Mr. McDuffie. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 257. Passed House 
Mar. 1. House. Gainesville, Ala., bridge. 
-assed House Mar. 1. House. Jackson, 
Ala., bridge. H. H. 8390; Mr. McDuffie. 5 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 256. 
House. Passed House Mar. 1. 

Truth in fabric or the misbranding bill, 
to prevent misbranding of articles in 
commerce. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. 
Commerce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17. 
House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ment, S. Rept. 308. 

Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
memorial to. H. J. Res. 83; Mr. Luce. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Re- 


Ss 


nett vs. Wells Fargo Nevada’ National | wire companies acquiring control of radio port No .41. House. S. J. Res. 51; Mr. 
Bank of San Francisco, and Fred G. | companies, engaged in foreign commun- Fess. Feb. 22, 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 
Noyes, individually and as receiver. This | ication if the purpose or effect thereof tee on the Library, without amendment. 
case involved an effort of Mrs. Barnett to | is to stfle competition between these two | Weterans: Aliens, extend certain naturali- 
cancel a deed to certain land iocated in | means of communcation. We hope by this zation privileges to. H. R. 7176; Mr. 
Alaska. The District Court decided in her | provision to preserve competitive condi- Bacon. Reported from Immigration and 
favor but the Circuit Court of Appeals | tions between cable and radio in trans- 


reversed this decision on the ground that | oceanic communication. 


Naturalization Jan. 28, 1826; Report No. 


’ 157. House Calendar. Laid-on table 
she had lost her right to relief through “We are here dealing with a new means Mar. 1, 1926. H. R. 9761 passed in lieu. 
laches. Associate Justices Brandies and | of communication. it is fighting to de- H. R. 9761; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 
Sanford dissented on the ground that | velop its usefulness in a field in which tel- Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 
there were certain documents omitted | ephones, telegraphs, and cables are now 25, 1926: Report No. 382. Passed House 
from the record on appeal, which should | entrenched. We should exercise every Mar. 1, 1926. 
be brought before the Court in its study of | care in the public interest, but these ex- | qojgiars discharged because minors, relief 
the case. ists a reasonable doubt whether we are of. H. R. 7841; Mr. Reece: Reported 

The Supreme Court granted the follow- justified in applying to this industry dif- from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Re- 
ing writs of certiorari: ferént and more drastic rules than the port No. 187, Laid on table Mar. 1, 
FE. A. Edenfield vs. United States. other forms of communication are sub- 1926. S. 1843 passed in lieu. S. 1343. 
Gould-Mersereau Co. vs. Williams Bros. | Jected to. ; Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Passed 
eee ‘ “Tt is certain that we should not suffer ry ‘ 
Aircraft Corp. eee : B House, amended, Mar. 1, 1926. Sent to 
Davis W. Phillips, Collector vs. Inter- prejudice to jeopardize the further devel- Contacanch Mat. 4. 1968 
nation] Salt Co. opment of this art. a eon coe White Plains battle field, erect monument 
U. Sherman Jones vs. William M. Pat- | that in the antimonopoly provision of gén- upon. H. R. 3990; Mr. Wainwright. Re- 
jereon, ab al: eral law and of this bill we have gone to 


the extent public safety requires. We be 
lieve that to go further would be both un 
just and unwise. Laws, narrow, restric 


The following petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari were denied: 

Edward A. Noll vs. 

United States vs. 
meyer. 


United States. 


Edward P. Bucken- : ; 
no public good. We should avoid them.” 


Text of Blanton amendment: Yearly 


tive, destructive of a new industry serve 


ported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Report 
No. 39. Recommitted to the Committee 
on Library Jan. 7, 1926. 

White River: Batesville, Ark., bridge. H. 
R. 9109; Mr. Oldfield. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 24, 


. panne Ohio Traction & Light Co. vs. Indien. teas 146, Clams & 1926; Report No. 368. House. Mar. 2 
Irie Railroad Co. Rfd. S. Com. on commerce. Mar. 8 
Chasepeake & Ohio Canal Co. vs. Great Passed Senate. Mar. 11 Approved. 
Falls Power Co. . To Public Law ; Barry C . ca 
Roger B. Wood, trustee, vs. United Supreme Court Refuses = i +e = wine 
States. To Review Navy Pay Case Manlove. Reported from Interstate and 
United States, ex rel, Abilene & South- SS Foreign Commerce, Feb. 24, 1926; Re- 
ern Railway Co. vs. Interstate Commerce {Supreme Court—Navy Pay—2042.] port No. 364. House. Sec. 6, T. 21, 
Commission. The Supreme Court of the United States bridge. Hi. R. 8910; Mr. Manlove. Re- 
People of State of New York vs. M. | refused Monday to review the case of ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
sright Wilson, et al. trustees in bank- | Controller General McCarl against Comadr. merce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 365. 
ruptcy. John F. Cox, U. S. N., involving the right Des Arc, Ark., bridge. H. R. 7904; Mr, 
Donner Steel Corporation vs. Interstate | of the Controller General to withhold the Oldfield. Reported from Interstate and 
Commerce Commission. pay of Comdr. Cox to satisfy an alleged Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
James (. Waters, Jr., vs. The Pullman indebtedness of $1,754.85 to the Govern- port No. 249. House. 
Co. ment. 11926; Report No. 368. House. . Barry 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Charles Comdr. Cox sought an injunction to pre- County, Mo.—See. 22, T. 22, bridge. H. 
Hendrix. vent the Controller General from  with- R. 8909; Mr. Manlove. Reported from 
Kdward Wuichet vs. United States. holding his pay, denying the alleged in- Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Feb. 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. vs. Charles T. debtedness. Jh the Supreme Court of the 24, 1926: Report No. 364. House. Sec. 6, 
Wilder, tax assessor. District of Columbia, Comdr. Cox's plea T. 21, bridge. H. R. 8910; Mr. Manlove. 
Joseph M. Jones, trustee, vs. John T. | ¢5. an injunction was granted, and this Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Ready, bankrupt. action was affirmed later by the Court of Commerce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 
Community Building Co. vs. Maryland | 4,615. ‘The action of the Supreme Court 365. House. Des. Arc, Ark., bridge. H. 


‘ . 
Casualty Co. 


J. Raymond MecCarl, Comptroller Ger bien anuiniee 
eral, vs. John F. Cox. 
Town of Bridgewater, Va., et al, vs. W. 


M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. 

United ex rel Helen Rauch vs. 

James C. Davis, Director General. 
Richard J. Whittaker, administrator vs. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Pecos River Bill Ordered 


States, 


Christian J. MRasmussen vs. United | Committee, in executive session Monday, 
States. authorized Senator Morris Sheppard, of 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. vs. | Texas, to report out favorably the Pecos 
Winter Garden Co. | River bill, providing for a storage dam, 
John W. Thompson vs. United States. which would also irrigate approximately 
Pickands, Mather & Co. vs. H and | 40,000 acres in Texas. Senator Sheppard 
D. W. Kuhn. | agreed to substitute the Hudspeth bill 
William KF. Pursglove vs. which already has passed the House for 


Monongahela | 
; the one recently offered by him. 


Railway Co. 


today in effect sustains the decision of the 


Reported Out Favorably 


The Senate Irrigation and Reclamation 


R. 7904; Mr. Oldfield. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926: Report No. 249. House. Muar. 1 
Passed House; Mar. eferred Sen. Com. 
on Commerce; Mar. 3 Report to Senate; 
Mar. 3 Passed Senate; Mar. 11 Approved. 
Public Law 44. 


op 
eo ie 


Phone Companies May Combine. 





[Telephones—1889. } . 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a report and certifi- 
cate in F. D. 5348, authorizing the acqui- 
sition by the Perry Telephone Company of 
the properties uf the Somerset Telephone 
Company. 
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The organization chart appearing on this This is the eleventh of aseriesof chartsshowing 
page was prepared by the United States Bu- the present scope of the Government of the 
reau of Efficiency. This chart concludes the United States and the organization of the Leg- 
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